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“Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, OF co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.”’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


~ How the Public Libraries Help the Public Schools 


T HAS been a cause of rejoicing to all who 
believe that the greatest work done by the pub- 
lic. schools is to teach the children to read, or 

rather to become readers, to watch the gradual 
drawing into a close relationship of the public 
school and the public library. 

While no one will deny that the public library 
has always helped the schools indirectly, it is 
only in recent years that there has been hearty 
co-operation between the teacher and the librarian 
and that the school and the library have worked 
as a unit to develop in every child a love of good 
literature. 

The libraries can only obtain readers of the 

better class of literature when the 
taste for good literature has been 
developed in the public schools. 
On the other hand, the schools 
alone cannot give pupils a taste 
for the best literature because the 
schoolrooms are not adequately 
supplied with the best tats 

Then, too, the schools must 
not only be supplied by the 1li- 
brary with the est literature, but 
there must be a carefully thought 
out method of demand and sup- 
ply; an intelligent comprehen- 
sion on the part of the librarian 
of what is needed in the schools, 
and the knowledge on the part of 
the teacher of the books in the 
library that will supply the de- 
mand of her grade of work. That 
is, the demand of the school cur- 
riculum must be prepared for by 
the librarian, and the resources 
of ‘the library must be familiar 
to the teacher. She must know 
just how far the library can. ve 
her in her teaching of Englis 
History, literature or any other 
subject, and the librarian should 
know and provide books that 
would aid in the teaching of those subjects. 

It was a happy day for the schools when, at 
last, the magnificent resources of the libraries, 
those great reservoirs of learning, were thrown 
c -n tothem, with so cordial a welcome to teacher 
i id pupils that they have been compelled to come 
in and enjoy the good things to be found there. 
The library and the school are at the present 
time walking shoulder to.shoulder and hand in 
hand in their march to assault the blank walls of 
ignorance. 

‘The writer has recently visited the libraries of 
Newton, Brookline, Somerville, Worcester, and 
Koston in the endeavor to ascertain the amount 
and kind of assistance rendered the public schools 

“by these institutions. = 

The work of the-Newton Library in furnishing 
-books which may be kept in’ the schoolroom as 
reference books and for supplementary reading is 
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very important, and the Newton teachers greatly 
appreciate the fund of valuable material in 
geography, history, literature, -and biography 
which 1s carefully selected and sent them for as 
long a time as they require it. The method of 
securing the buoks is a.very simple one. Possibly 
a teacher of English History finds that she needs 
some work on the period of King Henry the 
Fighth. A note to the helpful head of the de- 
partment of books furnished to schools at the 
library brings her a carefully selected collection 
of works upon that subject. These are charged 
to her for a month, but they may be renewed at 
the end of the month if desired and, upon special 
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request, may be kept for a still longer period. 
One of the most important aids given by this 
library to the schools is the great number of pic- 
tures which are lc2ned to them. Reproductions 
of the world’s best pictures, and views of all 
lands, illustrating the lessons in geography, are 
sent out in great numbers. A very. large collec- 
tion of lantern slides has recently been prepared 
for use in the school buildings. 
.. The heartiest co-operation has existed for many 
years between the Newton Library and the public 
schools, 
schools practically all of the pupils have library 
cards aid draw books from the main library or 
its branches. 
The head librarian has visited the schools and 
met the teachers, giving them an opportunity to 
make suggestions which would lead to a more 
helpful service of the library to the schools. ~ 


In the higher grades of the Newton— 


A great impetus has been given the study of 
literature in one of the Newton schools by a 
method that has been adopted by which each 
bs hands in at the end of a month a list of 
00ks which he has read during the month. ‘This 
list is selected from a longer one given to the 
pupils by the teacher, with a few words of com- 
ment in regard to each book, and its number in 
the Newton library. 

In the Somerville library, we find a large room 
on the ground floor entirely given up to books 
which are sent out to the public schools. Assist- 
ance is given the teacher in selecting collections 
of books which may be kept in the schoolroom 

during the term. 

The teachers with their classes 
often visit the library where the 
pupils are taught how to use the 
card catalogue, and to run down 
references, and given other in 
formation in regard to the facil- 
ities of a great library. In this 
library everything is done to 
make the pathway of a child 
towards a good book an easy one. 

One of the most attractive 
children’s rooms found in any 
library was found in Brookline. 
A spacious, well-lighted room) 
lined with book-shelves filled 
with books in attractive bindings) 
with a pleasant lady in attend 
ance to aid in the selection of 
the best authors make a combi- 
nation that is most helpful to the 
young readers of that town. Un- 
der the title, “‘Something to, 
Read,” the head of this depart- 
ment has prepared a carefully, 
selected list ot books for young 
readers. 

Boxes of books including whole 
sets of standard works for young* 
readers, are delivered at the 

different school buildings upon application from 
the teacher. 

In Worcester the work of the library for and 
with the’ schools is very complete. One of the 
most attractive and popular features is the **Chil- 
dren’s Hour’’ in the library, when the children 
gather around a large table in a room set aside 
for the purpose and are told some of the great 
stories of literature by one of the librarians. 

Great emphasis is laid in this library upon 
supplying the schools with the standard poems. 
Collections of these poems are mounted upon 
penny mounts and are distributed in large num- 

rs as supplementary reading in the schools. 

The school department of Boston Public Li- 
brary furnishes. boxes of books to the schools 
which may be kept for an entire term. Cata- 
logues of new books are supplied the teachers each 

(Coi:tinued on page 36) 
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FIGURE 1 


Stenciling and Block Printing 
Piste and block printing are both in- 


teresting ways of decorating useful articles 
for the home and school. 

We use stencils in the primary as well as in the 
intermediate grammar grades. In the first four 
grades the children design and make book covers 

-a simple and pretty way to decorate these covers 
is with a stencil. With the young children in first 
and second grade, stencil work may be done 
largely by dictation, beginning with a simple ex- 
ercise in paper folding and after several lessons in 
folding, tie children may cut simple designs in 
a conventional form to be used for appropriate 
decorations. 

These stencils are developed in the periods de- 
voted to drawing, and are drawn and made upon 
the ordinary drawing paper, and then the designs 
may be transferred to stencil paper purchased at 
any stationery store for from five to eight cents a 
sheet. Sometimes we make our own stencil paper 
by applying a coat of linseed oil to ordinary stiff 
cardboard. ‘This coating gives a surface which is 
unsoftened by continuous application of stencil 
dyes. 
Figures 4, 5 and 6 are examples of stencils cut 
for designs for decorating tabie covers, book cov- 
ers, school room curtains, and pillows, made by 
second and third grade children. We have also 
made stencils in this way and have used them in 
making borders to put around the room above the 
blackboards by applying the stencils to large 
sheets of paper and tacking them on the walls. In 
some of our schools these borders are changed 
nearly every month, often with special reference 
to some day in the month. In one room 
the children had used the Brownie and made a 
conventionalized border; in another room the 
witches, cut and used in the same way, afforded 
much amusement to the children. During Novem- 
ber I saw several rooms where the children had 
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FIGURE 2 


made a_ beautiful decorative border of the Puri- 
tans made from stencils. 

In the third and fourth grades, where the chil- 
dren are a little older and have had more work in 
designs, we make stencils to be used for decorating 
the inside of drawing portfolios, which we make 
in this grade. 

Here we may use leaves, cranberries and nuts, 
etc., as units of designs. One portfolio had an 
all-over design made from a stencil, using the 
cranberry as a unit; the teacher developed this in 
the drawing period with water colors. Each child 
had a section of the cranberry cut crosswise on 
his desk. 

We make monograms in all the grades in the 
drawing periods, and often use them as stencils. 
These are applied to the portfulios, book covers, 
bags, clipping cases, for decgrative as well as for 
practical purposes, the teacher suggesting that 
these monograms appear on the back covers of the 
books and portfolios, as one’s name must appear 
in a very “eile et iram ta 

The children in third or fourth grades also 
make bags of Russian crash in which the basket 
weaving materials are kept while the children 
make baskets in the advanced fourth grades. 

Fig. 5 shows a stencil, designed, cut and ap- 
plied, on one of these bags. Sometimes we out- 
line the design with rope silk. 

In grades 5 and 6, where the girls sew and much 
of the boys’ work consists of work in woods, we 
have a fine opportunity to do this artistic work 
of stenciling and block printing. Whenever it is 
possible this work of developing stencils and block 
printing should be done in the drawing periods 
so the pupils will see the relation of the design to 
the executed handwork, as well as the purpose of 
the design. Then, too, boys and girls alike 


















FIGURE 3 


may have both block-printing and stencil design- 
ing. They should work together. Girls ought 
to have some work in woods, but unfortunately 
we have but one hour a week to devote to hand- 
work in the first six grades and it seems best to 
give as much textile work as can be brought in- 
to the art periods, hoping the school curriculum 
of i future may include more of this valuable 
work, 

One class of boys designed and made a pillow, 
the motive being the horse chestnut. The boys 
designed and made this frum the leaf and nut. 
The colors of the stencil design used were the 
natural ones, green and brownish red. 

Figure 2 shows a design in block printing, 








applied to a table cover; the boys cut the block of fai 
and applied the design, while the girls hemmed years 
the cover, with a very narrow hem, and then razor 
filled in the part of the shell with colored silks penn, 
to indicate the inside. Fri 
Figure 3 shows a pair of curtains for the school. vary. 
room, made of white scrim hemmed by the sewing those 
classes, and a stencil made and the coloring ap- a lar 
lied in blue. ing 
Method of Stenciling.—Place the piece of black stapl 
impression or carbon paper on a piece of stencil that 
paper, then with the design on top pin this down varia 
securely to prevent slipping, trace the design ac- ance! 
curately and then remove from the hourd, Then pecu 
with a sharp knife or pair of scissors cut out the skin. 
design. One may test this by placing the skeleton actet 


of the pattern over a dark surface to see if all 
the necessary parts have been cut away. ‘Then lay 
the material upon a large blotter and place the 
stencil straight with the goods. Pin and place 
firmly to the table. Do not let the design slip, 


(Continued from page 30) 
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selected as parent stock for the establishing of a 
breed. Hence we have at present breeds of cattle 
for beef purposes and some for milk; breeds of 
horses for pulling heavy loads and for traveling 
rapidly; sheep for muton in particular and others 
for fine long staple wool; hogs for large de- 
velopment in lean meat quarters and others for 
bacon; chickens for egg production and some for 
meat. If such a variation as a tailless sheep 
should occur, no doubt the owner would attempt 
to fix this characteristic in succeeding generations, 
provided other characteristics were good. There 


ely are many hornless cattle that have descended from 
nd- one having no horns that was born of parents 
; to having horns. The fixing of characteristics comes 
in- from the careful selection of animals possessing 











BEEF TYPE OF CATTLE IS BROAD ACROSS THE BACK— 
BODY REGTANGULAR 


desirable characteristics and selling the rest to the 
butcher. 

There are three distinct types of horses—-draft, 
coach, and roadster. Draft horses usually weigh 
about 1500 pounds; weight is necessary that the 
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MUTTON TYPE OF SHEEP 


latory system does not need to indicate such a 





»ys 
ut, Farm Animals body when thrown against the collar will give quantity of flow of blood as in the dairy cow. 
he HE raising of animals represents a high type much advantage in moving a load; the well-de- Sheep are divided into two pretty well defined 

T of agitcaebe During the last two hun- veloped muscles on a low set body supported by types; mutton and wool. Usually the mutton 
Zs dred years great improvement in all breeds strong legs furnish power to operate ihe system types have large, long bodies and either compar- 
ck of farm animals has been made, but the last fifty of levers, legs, shoulders, and especially the hips. atively short or coarse wool; the wool types are 
ed vears have witnessed the passing away of the Coach horses, as the name indicates, are intended — shorter of body and have short legs; the wool is 
en razor back hog, the dunghill fowl, “and the to pull a good-sized conveyance loaded with long and in some breeds is grown on a very 
ks pennyroyal cow. people; they are lighter than the draft horse and wrinkled skin. 

From generation to generation animals may more speedy in action. The upright position of Chickens known as egg layers are not usually 

1. vary. The keen eye of the observer has selected the head and style in step are among the desirable — very fleshy, but are more nervous and active. The 
ig those showing favorable variations, such as giving characteristics. ‘These horses must be of sufficient meat breed are not very active and produce few 
D- a large quantity of milk, laying many eggs, tak- 512€ to harmonize with the size of the vehicle and _ eggs. baba 

ing on much lean meat, growing long and fine to draw a load of persons at a reasonable speed. There seems to be two purposes in having live 
Kk staple wool, or developing large, powerful muscle The roadster is intended to draw very light loads stock on a farm; first that the feeds grown may 
il that can be used in drawing heavy loads; the of one or two persuns at a rapid speed. Such be converted into energy to do work, as is done 
n variation may be in having better feet than the horses weigh from 800 to 1000 pounds. Light- by the horses, mules, and in some places oxen; 
“ ancestors or a higher and truer step, no horns, a ess of body, length of muscle and levers in legs second, that they may may act as a little shop, or 
n peculiar color, a peculiar drop of ear, ov wrinkled and hips give speed without tiring the animal so laboratory as a chemist would call it, to work 
1e skin. Animals showing certain desirable char- much as if opposite conditions prevailed. over the feeds into foods or fibre for men and 
n acteristics and color or other marks have been There are two distinct types of cattle; dairy fertilizers for the farm. 
i! and beef. The dairy type is intended for mil ectinns 

. ° Cane $ 9 ontinued on page 12) 

y production. Since milk is secreted in the cow’s 
e udder from blood that passes through it, three 
e points should be considered :—a large heart girth 





























DAIRY TYPE OF CATTLE IS NARROW ACROSS THE BACK 
—BODY TRIANGULAR 





to give rvom for a large pumping apparatus, the 
heart: large veins beneath the budy leading back 
to the heart from the udder to return blood from 
which milk has been secreted; this large vein, 
sometimes called the milk vein, indicates a large 
artery carrying blood to the udder; and third, 
large nostrils and depth of lungs that the return- 
ing blood me be rapidly purified. No quantity 
of milk could be produced if there were not a 
large food receptacle, so the dairy cow has need 
of a large mouth and a good-sized 1 uae in which 
to store food. Dairy cattle should have the ap- 
pearance of being bony, at least they should not 
accumulate flesh. When looked at from the side, 
the body should appear somewhat like the frustum 
of a triangular pyramid laid sideways with one 
downward. The bodies of beef cattle appear 
to be much like the rectangular solid; the circu- 
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Freedom 
Tw keynote for this month is freedom and 


love of country. From the wealth of mate- 

rial, what shall we select? With younger 
pupils, biography and song furnish the substance 
of literary lessons. ‘These have been so elaborately 
worked out in books easily accessible to any one 
possessing our catalog, that we shall omit them 
and outline instead a few exercises for older pupils. 

From Lowell’s **Under the Old Elm,”’ select 
his characterization of Washington: 

Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn, 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for bimself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content ; 
Modest, yet firm as nature’s self, unbiamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who wasall thisand onrs, and all men’s-—Washington.”’ 

That is worth memorizing, is it not? 

Lowell’s tribute to Lincoln in the *’ Commemo- 
ration Ode”’ is equally fine, but too long for the 

“ . . > 
average class to store away in memory in the poet’s 
exact words. But the excerpt can be read, and by 
this means pupilscan get a taste, at least, of 
higher ideals of life. 

When you have laid a firm foundation along 
these positive lines, present the negative side. 
Read Edward Everett Hale’s *“‘Man Without a 
Country,”’ and Scott’s ‘*Breathes there a Man” 
(‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’’). These sound the 
warning note, and are most effective. 

we ba : 

When you have finished the story of Lincoln’s 
struggles, let your pupils study a few stanzas of 
Whittier’s ‘‘Laus Deo.’? Get the Cambridge 
edition and read the prefatory note: *‘On_hear- 
ing the bells ring on the passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing slavery * * * 
The suggestion came to the poet as he sat in the 
Friends’ Meeting-house in Amesbury, where he 
was present at the regular Fifth-day meeting. 
All sat in silence, but on his return home, he re- 
cited a portion of the poem, not yet committed to 
paper, to his housemates in the garden room. ‘It 
wrote itself, or rather sang itself, while the bells 
rang,’ he wrote to Lucy Larcom.” 

This song of praise need not be treated heavily. 
If given at the opportune time, not much ex- 
planation will be necessary. Let it be mem- 
orized, or at least let it be heard often enough to 
make a lasting impression. Do not use the whole 
poem. Select these stanzas: 

It is done! 
Clang of bell, and roar of gun, 
Send the tidings up and down; 
How the belfries rock and reel; 


How the great guns peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ! 
Witb a sound of broken chains, 
Tell the nations that he reigns 
Who alone is Lord and God! 
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The Eagle 
(An Illustrative Lesson) 


Find a book in your school library that tells 
about the.eagle, his appearance, talous, home, 
habits, prey. 

When you have learned a great deal about the 
‘monarch of birds,’ notice that Tennyson ex- 
presses all you read in these six lines: 


THE EAGLE 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the stin in lonely lands; 
Ringed witii the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
—dAlfred Lord Tennyson. 


Place the eagle where Tennyson saw him with 
his mind’s eye. What does the eagle see beneath 
him? For what is he watching? Read the poem 
aloud very slowly. Learn it by heart.”’ 


OF OLD SAT FREEDOM ON THE HEIGHTS 


Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet: ~ 

Above let shook the starry lights: 
She heard the torrents meet. 


There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gathered in her prophet-mind, 

But frayrants of her miglity voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 


Then stept she down thro’ town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to men revealed 
The fullness of her face—. 


Her open eyes desire the truth. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears. 
—Aljred Lord Tennyson. 


Tennsyon believed that those alone are free 
who are noble and good. He speaks of Freedom 
as a great queen, the mother of all who love to be 
free. 

Where did Freedom dwell from the beginning 
of time? Read the line that tells she dwelt above 
the clouds. When she looked upward, what did 
she see? What did she see and hear on the earth? 
Long ago the world often heard the thunders and 
the torrents of bondage, for ages ago the world 
was not so good nor so noble as it is today. 

Read the first stanza over and over until you 
feel that Freedom comes from above and dwells 
in light. 

What is a prophet? 

Freedom is joy. 

From her height she can see the future. 

When have the people of America heard ‘*frag- 
ments of her mighty voice ?”’ 

When the world listened to her **mighty voice,” 
what did Freedom do? 

From P owes stories in history, tell when she 
**revealed her face”? to men. 

Has she ever revealed her face **to you ?”” 

For what is Freedom searching? 

Repeat Tennyson’s words. Can you recall a 


time in the history of the world when Freedom 


has had occasion to shed tears? There **per- 
petual youth”’ stands for whatever is noble and 


Read the poem aloud. 
Can you feel its majestic_music? 
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Grammar with the New Teacher 


Tom disliked grammar. For that matter, the 
majority of people dislike grammar. Its luck of 
tangibility, its diiiinnial and its alarming num- 
ber of exceptions constitute its chief offenses in 
the popular mind. 

To all of these objections Tom would have 
subscribed with alacrity had he understood them. 
As it was, there was nothing left for him to do 
but surmount the difficulties, one and all. 

We shall not depart from tradition far enough 
to ascribe Tom’s pedagogical salvation to any- 
thing but the new teacher. You may not have 
met her face to face, but how could you escape 
reading about her—the new teacher with the won- 
derful, magical ways that instantly-transformed 
a shockingly bad school into an earthly paradise! 

She arrived. Tom liked her well enough not 
to feel it a bit of drudgery to remain in the class- 
room after dismissal for the purpose of learning 
grammar. 

** As you seem confused with the parts of speech, 
Tom, we shall spend some time with them; for if 
you are sure of them, you will have something on 
which to build’’ such was Miss Elizabeth Bennett’s 
encouraginy preface to the first special lesson. 

**When you boys are ‘all mixed up,’ it is a 
good thing to have before you a very short defini- 
tion of each part of speech; then when you come 
to a word iol can’t tell how to classify it, just 
run through the list of definitions and see which 
fits. Now let us practise that simple rule.”’ 

For half an hour Tom worked; he found very 
little difficulty in applying the directions, and re- 
turned home with the consciousness of having 
acccn. plished something definite and accurate. 

Suc. a conviction is a valuable asset, especially 
in the grammar class. The next afternoon, Tom 
approached his extra session with confidcuce. 

**We shall begin just where we stopped yester- 
day,’’ announced Miss Bennett. ‘*You may tell 
what part.of speech each of these words is. 

**Good! Not a mistake today! Let us take the 
next step. You may now try to tell the office or 
use of each of these words ”’ 

**That’s the hardest thing out for me; I never 
get it right,” Tom shook his head doubtfully. 

**Then we’ll try another little scheme that realiy 
never fails,’ reassured Miss Bennett. ‘*When 
you are not positive about a word, just read the 
sentence or the clause omitting that word, and 
you'll soon enough see its use. Try it.” 

**Not so easy,’’ was Tom’s mental comment. 
But into the vortex he plunged, bravely trying to 
keep his head above water. To his surprise, he 
found that every difficulty attacked soon surren- 
dered to Miss Bennett’s simple rule. 

Day after day Tom remained at school after 
the rest of the pupils had returned home. The 
satisfaction of making definite progress in a hith- 

erto hopeless subject repaid the boy for his efforts. 


“The trouble with so many young people,” 
said Miss Bennett, *‘is that they do not have any- 
thing on which to pin their grammatical know- 
ledge. They lack an anchor, so to speak. You 
see, Tom, these simple rules and tests act like an 
anchor to a storm-tossed ship. Whenever you 
learn a new topic in grammar, don’t forget to fix 
the rules that go with that topic, and you 
will never be confused.” . 

**That’s itexactly. Miss Bennett,”’ asserted the 
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successful experimenter; and as the boy walked 
home he thought how much he really liked gram- 
mar, and also how much he liked Miss Elizabeth 
Bennett. “I like her name, tuo,’’ concluded 'Tam, 
quite oblivious of the fact that Jane Austcn also 
liked the name well enough to make it the focal 
point jn ** Pride and Prejudice.”” 


In Season 


Are you wedded to the notion that none but 
literature appropriate to the season should be 
given to pupils? Or rather, do you believe that 
poems of summer are out of place when winter 
envelops the earth? 

**Come let us reason together.’? This morning 
when my fingers are tingling and my breath white 
as I walk to school, why should I not sing with 
Tennyson. 

‘Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it.’’ 


° 


When you stop to think of it, the throstle’s 
song is sweetest on just such a morning as this. 

If you are fortunate enough 
to know by heart the whole of 
that lovely poem, **The Thros- 
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tion of the deserts and the prairie lands of the 
west. . si 

‘The speech of England”? Prairie is a Frenchi 
word, meaning meadow. Prairie was first used 
in America by French explorers. 
an appropriate word? Why had England and 


France no word to fit the vast fields of the West? 


Why is the eye dilated with the first sight of 
vastness? To what does Bryant comprre the un- 
dulations? What seems to give motion to these 
undulations? Have you seen clouds affect a field 
in a similar manner? What besides the clouds 
give motion to the tall grass? 

The breezes of the south have come from the 
tropics. What have they passed in their journey 
northward! Sonora is a state in Mexico. How 
does Bryant tell you that all the beauties of the 
South are no fairer than the prairies ? 

**Man hath no part in all their glorious work :”” 
whose work is it? 

Describe your picture of the prairies, using as 
many of Bryant’s words as you understand. 


Was prairie’ 





II 


The two experiences frequently quoted are those 
of Franklin and Stevenson. A careful study of 
these accounts gives the teacher of composition 
many a hint. 

In his ** Autobiography,’ Benjamin Franklin 
Says: 

** About this time, I met with an odd volume 
of the ‘Spectator.’ I had never before seen any 
of them. 1 bought it, read it over and over, and 
was much delighted with it, I thought the writ- 
ing excellent, and wished if possible to imitate it. 

**With that in view, I took some of the papers, 
and making short hints of the sentiments in each 
sentence, laid them by a few days. Then, with- 
out looking at the book, I tried to complete the 
papers again. I tried to express each hinted 
sentiment at length, and as fully as it had been 
expressed before, in any suitable words that 
should occur to me. 

“Then I compared my ‘Spectator’ with the 
original, discovered some of my faults, and cor- 
rected them. But I found I wanted a stock of 
words, or a readiness in recollec- 
ting and using them, which I 
thought I should have had before 





tle,’’ it will be a real joy to you 
to say it over to yourself on just 
such icebound days as_ these. 
And, of course, you will give 
the children whatever you are 
delighted with in your own study. 

No, I do not mean that we 
shall upset the course of study, 
aid sing of holly and mistletoe 
when June roses blow in the gar- 
den; but I do mean that we have 
carried the seasonable idea too 
far in our work with children, 
and we have, in consequence, de- 
prived them of much delight and 
profit. - Remember the theory of 
contrasts, 

In general, let us follow the 
established rule of correlating 
the literature to be memorized 
with the lessons from nature, his- 
tory and geography; but let us 
abandon the position of an ex- 
tremist. Rather let us introduce 
sharp contrasts occasionally, and 
notice how greatly our pupils 
gain from this sensible mode of 
procedure. 


The Prairies 


These are the gardens of the Desert, 
these 

The unshorn fields, 
beautiful, 

For which the speeci of England 
has no name— 

The Prairies. I behold them for the 
first, 

And my heart swells, while the di- 
lated sight 

Takes in the encircliug vastness, 
Lo! they stretch, 

In airy undulations, far away, 

\s if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 


boundless and 








his time if 1 had gone on making 

verses. Therefore, | took some 
of the tales in the *S,ectator,’ 
and turned them into 
After atime, when I had pre! ty 
well forgotten the prose, I turned 
them back again. 

**T also sometimes jumbled my 
collection of hints into confusion, 
and, after some weeks, endeavored 
to reduce them into the best order 
before I began to form the full 
sentences and complete the sub- 
ject. This was to teach me 
method in the arrangement of 
thought. ”” 


verse, 


Try some such plan with ‘your 
pupils. You will be surprised 
to find how much “assistance 
comes from verse-making. As- 
sistance to prose, I mean; not 
that good poetry will be produced 
but that pupils will learn | the 
structure of sentences more read- 
ily, if you give them exercises in 
metrical language. 

Here is the other hint of a pos- 
sible method: 

**All through my boyhood and 
youth I was known and_ pointed 
out for a pattern of an idler; and 
vet J was always busy on my own 
private end, which was to learn 
to write. I kept always two 
books in my pocket, one to rend, 
one to wrile in. As I walked, 
my mind was always busy fitting 
what I saw. with appropriate 
words; when I sat by the 1oad- 
side I would either read, or a 
pencil and a penny version book 








Stood still, with all his rounded 
billows fixed, 

And motionless forever.—Motion- 
less?— 

No—they are all unchained again. 
The clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 

The surface rolls at.d fluciuates to the eye; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and cliase 

Tie sunny ridges, Breezes of the South! 

Who toss the golden and thie flame-like flowers, 

And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised on high, 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have piauyed 

Among the palms of Mexico and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 

That from the fountains of Sonora glide 

Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 

A nobler or a loveiier scene than this? 

Man hath no power in all this glorious work: 

The hand that built the firmament hoth heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their 
slopes 

With herbage, planted them with island groves, 

And hedged them round with forests. 

—William Cullen Bryant. 


From a map of the United States. find the loca- 
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Find these expressions in the poem: 
The prairies stretch far away. 

The clouds sweep. 

The breezes toss the flowers. 

The surface rolls. 

Dark hollows glide along. 

The breezes fan the scene. 


In Their Footsteps 


Example is potent. While we admit that no 
two people follow precisely the same course 1n 
learning to write creditable English prose, we do 
contend that a knowledge of the experience of 
master-writers is of much service. Our pupils 
will not follow the example of great literary men, 
but you and I get an insight into the workings of 
the producing mind by attending to biographical 
data pertaining to this subject. 

"7 
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would be in my hand to note 
down the feature of the scene or 
commemorate some halting stan- 
zas. Thus I lived with words and what I wrote 
thus was for no ulterior use. It was written con- 
sciously for practice.’’— Robert Louis Stevenson. | 


The Love of Books 

The only true equalizers in the world are ‘ 
bouks; the only treasurehouse open to all comers 
is a library; the only wealth which will not decay 
is knowledge; the only Jewel which you can 
carry beyond the grave is wisdom. To live in 
this equality, to share in these treasures, to 
possess this wealth, and to secure this jewel may 
be the happy lot of everyone. All that is 
needed for the acquisition of these inestimable 
treasures is the love of books.—John Alfred 


Lang ford. 
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~Women in American History---I. Mary Washington 


moral qualities of a mother are inherited by 

her sons, while the characteristics of the father 
are oftenest seen in the daughters. This being 
true we are naturally filled with a reverence and 
a respect for those mothers whose sons have dis- 
played unusual greatness in their private and 
national lives. How willingly, then, do we pay 
homage to the mother of him, who since our 
country has been a nation, has stood first in the 
eyes of his fellow countrymen and of the outside 
world! The name of Washington is a synonym 
for all that is great, is good, is ideal in an 
American. The mother who nurtured his earliest 
years and instilled into his voung heart and mind 
the principles which characterized his whole 
career, deserves notice, not only among the un- 
crowned queens of her country, but among the 
most regal women of the world at large. 

Washington always acknowledged his debt to 
her. ‘His high moral principle, bis perfect self- 
possession, his clear and sound judgment, his in- 
flexible resolution, and his untiring application 
were developed by her training.” 

Hers was not an eventful life. Yet in every 
relation, in every condition, she proved herself 
worthy of the high trust committed to her hands. 
She was distinguished as most women of genius 
are, for the power of acquiring and maintaining 
influence over those with whom she came in con- 
tact. She used that influence for the noblest pur- 
poses. ‘There are few memoirs extant of the 
mother of Washington: There is a sketch of her 
life by George W. P. Custis, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ellet has given a picture of this great woman in 
her celebrated volume, ‘‘The Women of the Rev- 
olution.”’ From these sources most of the in- 
formation in this paper is gleaned. 

According to the authorities just quoted, her 
name before marriage was Mary Ball. Her fam- 
ily came to Virginia in its earliest times and 
settled on the banks of the Potomac. She was 
reared in habits of industry and thrift. Her 
husband died after a few years of happy wedlock, 
leaving to her care a young family. Her means 
were limited, and it required much prudence and 
economy to provide for and to educate her 
children. 

Her illustrious son was only twelve years of age 
at the time of his father’s death. Two years after 
the death of Mr. Washington, George Washing- 
ton obtained a midshipman’s warrant, but after 


I HAS often been said that the mental: and 
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all preparations were made for his dep:.-ture, see- 
ing the grief and disapproval of his mother writ- 
ten in her eyes, he relinquished his plan for en- 
tering the naval service. 

The home of Mary Washington was an abode 
of the domestic virtues. Her children were al- 
lowed congenial amusements in moderation, yet 
nothing was carried to the excess that makes a 
good thing evil. The first president of the United 
States was taught obedience. Even when he had 
reached the pinnacle of his greatness, the mother 
still ruled by the respect and affection she had 
inspired in his boyhood days. 

It is to the honor of the great man that he 
yielded to-his mother the “most implicit respect 
even to the last years of her life. 

One of Washington’s friends who visited him 
in his early home testifies to the majestic appear- 
ance of Mrs. Washington. He says: ** Whoever 
has seen the awe-inspiring air and manner so 
characteristic of the father of his country, will 
remember the matron as she appeared the presid- 
ing genius of her well-ordered household, com- 
manding and being obeyed.” 

When Washington was appointed commahder- 
in-chief of the American Army he removed his 
mother to Fredericksburg. Here she remained 
during nearly the whole of the Revolution. At 
this place she was directly in the cuurse of the 
news as it passed from one limit of the country to 
another. Often there were tidings of defeat, and 
often the welcome news of success and victory. 
The mother, however, as became a mother of a 
hero, did not waste time in unavailing regrets at 
the one, or become unduly elated over the other, 
but with brave heart trusted that all would come 
right in theend. After the passing of the Del- 
aware in 1776, many patriotic friends came to 
congratulate her. She received these with a dig- 
nitied calmness. When the news of the surrender 
of Cornwallis was received she exclaimed, **Thank 
God, war will be ended now and our country can 
be at peace.”” 

It is well that the girls of today should know 
that the mother of Washington did not disdain 
manual labor. She did many homely tasks, and 
by her lady-like deportment she elevated the 
drudgery of home life into the most graceful occu- 
pations. Honest work is never drudgery, but the 
spirit of a slave ogg f degrade the noblest employ- 
ment. Therefore love your work, put your best 
self into it, and that love will exalt the work and 
ennoble the worker. 


/ 


e 

Mrs. Washington usually rode over her farm 
in an open chaise, giving her orders to her em- 
ployees. She expected implicit obedience, and 
once rebuked one of her agents for using his own 
judgment, **I command you have but to obey,” 
she said in her most dignified tones.. She was 
always charitable, and gave liberally of her 
means. She had not an abundance of silver and 
gold to bestow, and her benevolence was often 
atoned fe by the utmost economy and industry. 
The grace of self-denial was therefore one of the 
many virtues of Mary Washington. 

When told of the high honor in which her son 
was held she modestly replied: **I am not sur- 
apo: for George was always a very good boy.” 

‘he great in soul are always simple in expression. 
Washington’s mother was srdantly pious, and she 
was devotedly fond of nature. Her daily resort 
for prayer was in a picturesque spot near her 
dwelling amid the rocks and trees. 

Of her meeting with Washington after his great 
victory we shall speak in the exact words of the 
historian :—‘‘The lady was alone—her aged hands 
employed in works of domestic industry, when the 
good news was announced; and it was further 
told that the victor chief was in waiting at the 
threshold. She welcomed him with a warm em- 
brace, and by the well remembered and endearing 
names of his childhood. Inquiring as to his 
health, she remarked the lines which the mighty 
cares and many trials had made on his manly 
countenance—spoke much of old times, and old 
friends, but of his glory, not one word.”’ 

When the Merquis de La Fayette paid her his 
respects previous to his departure for Eurupe in 
1787, he found her working in her garden clad 
in home-made clothes, and on her grey head was 
a plain straw hat, yet she received him with a 
dignity, a courtesy, and an air of nobility which 
could not be surpassed by any French lady in her 
most costly robes. 

In her aged days Washington wished his mother 
to make her home with him at Mount Vernon, 
but she preferred her own home ;—so in her own 
home she finished her noble life. Her ashes re- 
pose at Fredericksburg. At this place a splendid 
monument has been erected to her memory. — 

She died at the age of eighty-five. thus proving 
that the poet was not altogether true when he 
said :— 

‘*The good die young, 


But they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.’’ 


Elementary Agriculture (Continued from page 9) 


The horse that is not doing any work must. be 
put on what is called a maintenance ration; that 
is just enough pasture or cured hay to keep up 
flesh. These foods are largely nitrogenous; lean 
meat is nitrogenous; so one has been converted 
into the other. A small quantity of corn or oats 
may be fed to assist in keeping up heat. The fat 
of the germ and the starch surrounding it in the 
corn or oat grain are carbohydrates, quite as much 
as a stick of wood or chunk of coal is a carbohy- 
drate, that is added to the stove or furnace to 
make heat. The heat making process goés on 
much the same; consequently the working animal 
‘must be fed plenty of food containing starch and 
fat. These foods are in the cereals. If an ac- 
cumulation of fat is desired the same class of 
food must be fed greatly in excess of what is_ 
needed for heat and energy. Lean meat, milk, 
eggs, and wool are materials containing nitrogen. 
The entire class of albumenoid foods contain ni- 


trogen. Man uses both animal and vegetable 


foods containing ‘albunien (proteids is a_ better 
term) but animals usually secure the proteids from 
the green or cured grasses and ‘clovers; however, 
hogs may be fed caseine, a proteid food, in milk, 








and chickens may get from lean meat scraps the 
same food elements. 

The beef animal that is fed upon grass, clover 
hay, or ensilage is only converting one form of 
nitrogenous or proteid food into another. Corn 
is fed to add enough fat that it may be distributed 
in small granules in the lean meat. Observe a 
tender piece of meat from a well-fed animal. 
The hog that is fed corn exclusively does not get 
enough nitrogenous food to add the proper quan- 
tity of lean meat. 

Milk contains two or three times the per cent of 
caseine that it does of fat. Caseine is one form 
of nitrogenous or proteid food. Ensilage alfalfa, 
and soy bean hay contain large quantities of pro- 
teid food. Corn assists once more in forming fat 
or cream in the milk. The starch and germ are 
converted into a carbohydrate of another form. 
A cow fed on a thin ration cannot be expected to 
yield milk in any quantity or of any degree of 
richness. 

Wheat, oats. and corn contain proteids in the 


grain. In wheat it is called gluten and can be 
separated by chewing the whole grains and re- 
taining the gluten in the mouth. 


flinty part 


x 


‘of the corn and oat kernel contains proteids but 


they cannot be separated for examination; how- 
ever, when fed to animals that particular part is 
reprodueel in lean meat, caseine of milk and 
albumen of egys. The proteids of clovers and 
other feeds are converted into lean meat and wool 
by sheep. Even though the proteid foods are 
difficult to see, when they are in nature’s shop or 
laboratory they are converted into other proteids 
as if by magic. 

Now since all the foods are completely absorbed 
in the alimentary tract of the animal, and since 
in the elaborating process water has been formed 
it is reasonable to expect that nitrogen from the 
albumenoid or proteid foods, potash, phosphoric 
acid and some other elements in the grains, leaves, 
roots, and stems would be cast from the body of 
these animais and restored to the soil to maintain 
in a degree the fertility of the soil. Straw for 
the barnyard and for the bedding is quite neces- 
sary as an absorbent to retain fertilizing elements 
that without its use would be drained away. The 
growing of animals enables the farmer to convert 
the products of the farm without great loss of 
fertility of the soil. 
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History IfI.——-The Time Element in Historic Study 


considered from three view-points—the na- 
ture of historic facts or the material of his- 
tory, the relation of historic facts, and the student. 
The age of the world’s history determines, 
largely, the nature of the historic facts. The 
historic sense develops with time, and _ historic 
movements are in harmony with the spirit of the 
time. Man in his primitive state, according to 
to the tradition of prehistoric times and the re- 
sults of later scientific research, was ignorant and 
uncivilized. These sources of information and 
also the oldest historic annals confirm the idea 
that man gradually developed from this primeval 
state to more and more advanced conditions. All 
the early nations did not, however, make the same 
degree of advancement in a given time. This 
was due, to considerable extent, to the fact that 
the natural influences of the several geographical 
bases of history were greatly diverse. ‘The same 
is true of differently located nations that have 
since risen. But it is none the less true that the 
historic fact which is in harmony with the histor- 
ic sense is colored by time, and that history is a 
growth. One writer said: ‘‘Men do not devise 
civilization.’’ They grow into it as unconscious- 
ly as the seed grows into the tree.”? The historic 
sense is active, and moves not only in reference 
to place but also in point of time, and therefore, 
varies at different ages in the life of the race and 
nation, perhaps as much as the inward life of the 
individual in his development from infancy to 
manhood and old age. The meaning of history is 
so modified by time that a definition of it can be 
given only for the idea relating to the time con- 
sidered. ‘The idea of what history is has developed. 
The tjme of writing determines, largely, the 
character of the report that is left for succeeding 
generations. The historian, whether he writes 
from observation about his own time or from 
original records or later sources of information 
about a previous age, selects from the great body 
of man’s activities those events that appear to 
him most important and leaves unnoticed those 
facts that he considers less important. His _pro- 
ductions are also characterized by the literary 
taste and style of the age in which he moves. | All 
of these facts must be taken into account by the 
student of history. ‘‘History has passed from 
its annalistic to its philosophical stage, and from 
the bare delineation of the deeds of kings to a 
close survey of the conditions of peoples.’? Even 
the classical historians did not recognize the unity 
of history; and the idea of universal history or 
the unity of mankind which was introduced by 
Christianity did not at once effect a change in 
the historic sense. It took a long time to develop 
this idea of universal relationship and mutual de- 
pendence, The philosophical idea ot history is 
the result of a long process of development. So 
the influences of time fashion the material of 
history or determine the nature of historic facts. 
We now come to the second view-point, or the 
time relation of historic facts. ‘The more im- 
portant relations of historic facts for the student’s 
consideration, as suggested, are those of time, 
place, and cause and effect, and as has also been 
suggested, the time relation is very closely con- 
nected with the others, especially with the cause 
and effect relation. But it is not to be under- 
stood that one class develops directly from an- 
other class of facts simply eae one is the 
antecedent and the other the consequent in point 
of time. It is also true, however, that all the 
historic facts that precede have some bearing on 
all those that follow. For instance, the industrial 
activities of a nation have some influence on the 
social conditions that follow. Therefore, it is 
more logical to study those classes of facts which 
have reference to the great aims of life in parallel 
lines, finding the immediate cause of a particular 
fact in the chain of events that precede it in the 


T = time element in historic study may be 


same class of facts, and noting the indirect bear-_ 
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ing of those facts in other lines of activity. It 
also follows that it is necessary to compare the 
movements of one nation with those of other na- 
tions at various times in order to comprehend the 
unity of universal history and the time relation 
of historic facts. Only in this way can the facts 
of a nation’s history be fully understood and 
properly organized. Historic movements can be 
correctly interpreted in their relation to the whole 
of which they form a part, only by studying and 
seeing the relation and effect of the movement in 
the past. One writer said: **The world in which 
we pace" live is not bounded by the narrow limits 
of our experience, and much of that which lies 
about us—our religion, our laws and institutions 
—can never reveal to us its full meaning save 
through an adequate understanding of its rela- 
tions to what has gone before.’? Another writer 
said: **It is not in acted as it is in written history: 
actual events are nowise so simply related to each 
other as parent and offspring are; every single 
event is the offspring not of one but of all other 
events prior or contemporaneous, and will in_ its 
turn combine with all others to give birth to 
new.”’ 

History as related to time is generally con- 
sidered in three large divisions—ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern—and each of these is sub- 
divided into other smaller divisions; such as 
dynasties, ages, reigns, decades, centuries, periods, 
and administrations. Then there are the natural 
measures of time—the year, the month and _ the 
day—which are also used for historical purposes. 
These time measures have been selected and em- 
ployed from motives peculiar to the particular 
writers and students of history. What use should 
be made of these divisions and measures in historic 
study? Which best serve the purposes of historic 
study? These questions may be answered in 
harmony with the meaning attached to history at 
this time. That method 1s weak which follows 
the idea of mere annalists who dispose of events 
in the time order of their occurrence by years—or 
employ longer measures wholly on the basis of 
a certain time limit, regardless of internal char- 
acteristics or relations. It is true that facts of a 
nation’s history of a particular class may be ar- 
ranged in the time order of their occurrence by 
years as antecedent and consequent and follow 
the chain of cause and effect relations, but in that 
case comparison with other parallel chains of sim- 
ilarly related facts and contemporaneous facts of 
other nations should be made. It cannot in many 
instances be decided at what point events im- 
mediately on one side are characteristic of the 
division that precedes and those on the other side 
are characteristic of the division that follows it. 
That method which emphasizes the thought side 
of the subject in the origin and development of a 
nation or institution, and associates the facts 
studied with those time measures the limits of 
which are not rigidly fixed, and uses the natural 
measures wisely, seems to be the best use of the 
time element in the organization of historic facts. 
Whether the measures selected be long or short, 
definitely bounded or otherwise, the purposes are 
the same. History is movement in point of time 
and the historic purposes of dates and time 
measures are to show where the event is lo- 
cated in reference to the place of beginning, in 
reference to other events which are studied in 
particular, in reference to other panes" chains 
of facts of the national life, and in reference to 
contemporaneous events of other nations, and so 
find its place in reference to the whole of which 
it forms a part. In view of what has been said 


in reference to the second question, it is only 
necessary to state that the time subdivision best 
suited to historic study in connection with the na- 
tural time measures is one not definitely bounded 
by exact time limits, and that the period or epoch 
fills the conditions, perhaps, best. 

What is the chief purpose of 


The questions, 


dates’ and what dates should be used? have often 
been asked and seldom answered the same by 
different teachers and students. Every event 
should be held in place by a date at least long 
enough to study its relations and determine its 
meaning; after that the event may be safely re- 
ferred to the period to which it belongs, and all 
but the dates of the most important events may 
be forgotten with but little loss, save, perhaps, 
of one’s own country, of which more dates should 
be remembered. The greater the use the student 
makes of the time relation of the facts, the fewer 
the dates he need to’ remember, for when the 
event has been once located and its relations seen, 
it is held in are by cause and effect, and there 
is no danger of its being lost. Some one has said 
that time and place are the two eyes of history. 
These at least direct us to the location of historic 
facts, to the view-point from which we can study 
their relations to other facts and correctly inter- 
pret their meaning. 

We now come to the last consideration, the time 
element in historic study from the view-point of 
the student. The age and ability of the student 
of history must determine the method of study. 
In grade work much attention should be given to 
location in time and place of facts studied. Stu- 
dents of seventh and eighth grades should begin 
the study of time and place relations, and the 
ee Ogg relations of cause and effect. Students 
while young should be taught the value of time 
and place measures. If the study of history is 
not begun lower than the sixth grade, the ele- 
mentary ideas of time and place measures will 
have been taught in connection with geography, 
and the student will be prepared to-learn 5 
with a limited understanding of their meaning. 
This is the time for the student. to learn the 
principal dates of his own country, whether or 
not he comprehends their meaning. Later these 
may serve as a basis of comparison of the facts 
of other nations. In the higher historic investi- 
gation, the student will be able to get a full view 
of the time relation of. the facts.of universal 
history. Each fact will then be bound to all the 
other facts by cause and effect relations, and an- 
tecedent and consequent will, to a great extent, 
serve instead of dates. 

The age of the student is the time element in 
determining the method of teaching history. 
There are three methods—the recitation, the lec- 
ture, and original research—which should be 
chosen from to suit the age and ability of the 
student. These methods, however, are often suc- 
cessfully combined in the more advanced stages 
of development. In the grades, the recitation, 
which is the method employed, must be varied to 
meet the needs of the ce In the intermediate 
grades, if a text book is used, one should be sel- 
ected that is largely biographical. This may be 
supplemented by the teacher relating interesting 
historical stories, drawn from historic characters, 
connected with the early history of the nation, 
and by reciting and having the children learn 
and recite appropriate historic poems. ‘These 
stories, etc., should relate to early characters, for 
the reason that children of this age should go 
down stream, or forward rather than backward. 
In the higher grades, the pupils should be assigned 
lessons topically, and taught to make liberal use 
of text books and the library in the preparation 
of the lesson. In_ the recitation they should be 
led to talk freely, and sometimes write about the 
topics assigned. At this age they may be directed 
both up and down stream to a limited extent, 
going from cause to effect and from etfect to cause, 
keeping in view time and place relations. This 
grade of work should be continued and extended 
in the high school. The lecture method and the 
original research method are usually combined 
with the recitation method in colleges and higher 
institutions of learning to attain tbe best of 
results. 
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Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Life 


By Mara L. Ferguson 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was born in 
A Kentucky in a little cabin that con- 

tained only one room; it had a huge 
outside chimney, a single window and a 
rough door, In many ways the home was 
very uncomfortable but it sheltered a very 
happy family, which consisted of ‘little 
Abe,” his father and mother, and one 
sister who was two years older than him- 
self, 

When the little boy was four years old 
he had an opportunity to attend school for 
a short time. ‘The schoolhouse was a low 
cabin of round logs, with split logs or 
‘*puncheons”’ for a floor, split logs, rough- 
ly leveled with an axe and set up on legs 
for benches, and holes cut out in the logs 
and the space tilled with squares of greased 
paper for window panes. The main light 
came in through tne open door, At the 
time that Abraham was attending such a 
school and learning his letters a boy only 
one year older was attending a Catholic 
seminary in the next county. The des- 
tinies of the two boys were strangely in- 
terwoven, for the older one was Jefferson 
Davis, 


he was “‘an unusually bright boy at school, 
and made ‘splendid progress in his studies. 
Indeed he learned faster than any of his 
schoolmates. ‘Though so young, he stud- 
ied very hard. He got spicewood bushes, 
hacked them up on a log, and burned them 
two or three together, for the purpose of 
giving light by which he might see to study. 
Austin Collaher loved to tell of the time 
when he and ** Abe’’ used to play together. 
He said: ‘I once saved Lincoln’s life.” 
He and Lincoln had been in school together, but the school was closed 
because there were not enough pupils to pay to keep it open. ‘*Conse- 
quently Abe and I had not much to do; but as we were not in school our 
mothers were very strict with us, we did not see each other very often. One 
Sunday morning my mother wakened me early, saying she was going to 
see Mrs. Lincoln, that I could go along. Glad of the chance, I was soon 
dressed and ready to go. After my mother and I got there, Abe and I 
layed all through the day. While we were wandering up and down the 
Fittle stream called Knob Creek, Abe said: ‘Right up there,’ pointing to 
the east, ‘we saw some partridges yesterday. Let's go over and get some 
of them.’ The stream was swollen and was too wide for us to jump across.’ 
Finally we saw a narrow foot-log, and we concluded to trv it. It was 
narrow, but Abe said, “Let’s coon it!’ 

‘*IT went first and reached the other side all right. Abe came about half 
way across, when he got scared and began to tremble. I said to him, 
‘Don’t look down, nor up, nor sideways, but look right at me and hold on 
tight!’ But he fell off into the creek, and, as the water was seven or eight 
feet deep, and I could not swim, and neither could Abe, I knew it would do 
no good for me to go in after him. So I got a stick—a long water sprout 
—and held it out to him, He came up, and grabbing jt with both hands 
hung on tight and [ pulled him out on the bank. I got him by the arms 
and shook him well, and then rolled him on the ground, when the water 
poured out of his mouth. He was all right very soon. We promised each 
other that we would not tell anybody about it, and never did for years. I 
never told it until after Lincoln’s death.” 

As soon as the child was strong enough to perform simple tasks, such as 
bringing tools, carrying water, picking berries, and dropping seeds, he 
was put to work. While he was in the White House he was asked. how he 
would like to visit his old home in Kentucky. **I would like it very much,”’ 
Mr. Lincoln replied, **I remember that old home very well. Our farm 
was composed of three fields. It lay in the valley surrounded by high hills 
and deep gorges. Some times when there came a big rain in the hills the 
water would come down through the gorges and spread all over the farm. 
The last thing that I remember of doing there we did one Saturday after- 
noon. The other boys planted the corn in what we called the large field; 
I dropped the pumpkin seeds. I dropped two seeds in every other hill, in 
every other row. ‘The next morning there came a big rain in the hills, it 
did not rain in the valley, but the water, coming down through the gorges, 
washed ground, corn, pumpkin seeds and all clear off the field.” 

In the fall after Abraham was seven years old the family moved into 
Indiana. For a child of his age the trip must have been a continuous de- 
light, for each day brought its scenes and adventures. The forests that he 
saw were beyond anything he had ever imagined. ‘‘Little Abe’? did not 


look much like a boy of today as he journeyed to his new home. He was a 
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tall, long-legged fellow with a coon-skin 
cap, a linsey-woolsey shirt, leggings or 
breeches ofdeer skin, and a hunting’ shirt 
of the same material. His feet were cov- 
ered with either moccasins, made by his 
mother, or by rough cow-hide boots. The 
linsey-woolsey was a home spun cloth of 
cotton and wool, both of which were so 
scarce that most of the clothing was made 
of skins. 

It took a little more than a week to 
reach their new home. There was no house 
for them to live in so they built kind of a 
hunter’s camp for shelter for the winter 
This “half-faced camp”? was built with 
four uprights, forked at the top, forming 
the corner-posts, the rear ones being high- 
er than the front. On these corer-posts 
were laid the cross-pieces needed to form 
the edges of the roof, and across these were 
the sloping rafters, covered wtih split 
**shakes’”’ or thin slabs cut from the trees 
felled by Thomas Lincoln and _ his bov. 
Poles set against the outer framework and 
chinked in with chips and clay, made a 
shelter from the blasts that howled around 
The front was partially screened with 
**pelts,’? as the half-dressed skins of ani- 
mals were called. Noah Bruoks says that 
there was a large fireplace and a chimney 
of sticks and clay, but Dennis Hanks says 
they had no fireplace. Dennis Hanks 
was a cousin of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
lived with them much of the time so ought 
to be authority on this camp. 

The next February Mr. Lincoln, with 
the little help that Abraham ceuld give, 
cut logs for a cabin, then cut them into 

roper lengtus and put the notches near 
the end so they would fit together when laid up. When all was ready, the 
neighbors, both old and young, came to a “‘raising.’” They *‘snaked’’ the 
logs out of the woods, put the sills in place, rolled the other logs up then 
fitted them into place. Before night the four walls were up, the gables were 
fixed in position, some poles fastened on with wooden pegs to serve as raft- 
ers, and sume of the shakes were in place. When the cabin was completed 
it had one room aud a loft that was reached by a ladder of pegs. There 
were no windows and no doors, not even a skin hanging before the door- 
way. The floor was the solid ground. The cracks in the walls were 
chinked up with strips of board. 

The tables and chairs were rough slabs of wood in which holes were bored 
and legs fitted into them. Their bedstead was built in one corner of the. 
cabin, two of its sides being made by the walls of the cabin. Only one 
leg was needed, and this was driven down into the ground, a forked top 
giving a place to fit in the cross-pieces that served for foot and side of the 
bed: the other ends of these cross-pieces fitted into holes bored in the logs. 
Split ‘*shakes”’ were laid from the logs to these cross-pieces and sometimes 
thongs of peerskin were laced back and forth. On this was placed the mat- 
tress or tick, filled with dry leaves, corn husks, or whatever was handy. In 
making these preparations for the home, Abraham Lincoln had learned to 
know the different kinds of wood and their uses. He could name any 
plant if he saw the leaf, or if he could see the form or bark of a tree he 
could name it. 

For food they had plenty of game such as bear, deer, turkey, ducks, ete. 
They had fish in the streams and plenty of berries and wild fruit, which 
they dried for winter. It was difficult to raise wheat, so corn dodgers were 
the *‘everyday”’ bread for the family: on Sundays they had wheat cakes. 
Potatoés were the only vegetable they tried to raise. 

Before the Lincolns had been in Indiana two years Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
died and left a desolate home. Sarah Lincoln did the best she could to make 
it comfortable, but a girl of eleven could not take a woman’s place. After 
some months Mr. Lincoln returned to Kenucky and found a new mother 
for the children. This Mrs, Lincoln had three children of her own, one boy 
and two girls. She also brought a four-horse wagon load of furniture and 
clothing. She brought **one fine bureau, one table, one set of chairs, one 
large clothes-chest, cooking utensils, knives, forks, bedding, and other 
things. ”” 

Abraham was ten years old when his new mother came, but he was able 
to do considerable work with his axe. With it he had helped in makiug 
the first clearing and as he said himself, **from that time till within his 
twenty-third year he was almost constantly handling that most useful in- 
strument.”? He did learn to plough, to wield the sickle, to thresh grain 
with a flail, to fan and clean it with a sheet. He had learned to do these 
things so well that when not needed at home there was always some neigh- 
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bor who wanted to hire him. He received twenty- 
five cents a day for, his work. It was no wonder 
he always had work for noone could *‘‘strike 
harder with a maul” or *‘sink an axe deeper into 
the wood’’. Beside that he was*‘at the same time 
generally helpful to the women.”’ 

Abraham’s life was not all hard work. ‘*At 
home the household was overflowing with life. 
There were Abraham and his sister, a stepbrother 
and two stepsisters, and a cousin of Nancy Lin- 
coln, Dennis Hanks,—quite enough to plan sports 
and mischief and keep tinie from growing dull. 
Thomas Lincoln and Dennis Hanks were both 
famous story-tellers, and the Lincolns spent many 
a cozy evening around their cabin fire, repeating 
the stories they knew.”’ 

Lincoln often told of how he earned his first 
dollar. He had taken a cargo of bacon and gar- 
den truck down the river to a trading-post, and, 
having disposed of it was strolling along the bank 
of the river. Two men appeared on the bank and 
wished to be rowed to a steamer that was ap- 
proaching. ‘There was no landing here and pas- 
sengers for steamers had to be taken out to them 
in small boats. These men asked Abraham to 
row them out in the boat. He did so and was 
paid with two new silver half-dollars. He said, 
“I could scarcely believe my eyes. You may 
think ita little thing but it was a most important 
incident in my life. I could scarcely believe that 
I, a poor boy, had earned a dollar in so short a 
time. I was more hopeful from that on.”’ 

The next year, when he was nineteen, he made 
a second voyage down the river. Along the lower 
Mississippi, he, for the first time, saw slaves work- 
ing on plantations, under the lash, and coming 
up the river there were, on board the boat, slaves 
who had been taken from their families never to 
return, and Lincoln sympathized with them. 
While in New Orleans it is said that he and Den- 
nis Hanks passed a slave auction one morning. 
After observing for a little time he left in dis- 
gust, saying, ** Boys, let’s get away from here. 
If ever I get a chance to hit that thing’’ (mean- 
ing slavery) ‘Ill hit it hard.” 

When Abraham was twenty-one years old the 
family came to Illinois and settled near Decatur. 
Lincoln wrote, ‘*Here we built a log cabin into 
which we moved, and also made sufficient rails to 
fence ten acres of ground, broke the ground and 
raised a crop of corn upon it the same year.”’ 
This cabin was taken to the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, in 1876, and was never returned, 
but was, through some mistake, destroyed. The 
one at the St. Louis Exposition was built from a 
picture of the first. 

One of the most interesting incidents in Lin- 
coln’s life was his meeting with Mr. Joshua Speed. 
Mr. Robert E. Knowles tells it in this way: **It 
is evening, and the door slowly opens. Enter the 
lean, lank, gaunt figure of a sad-faced man of 
twenty-eight, carrying a saddlebag; which saddle- 
bag contains all his earthly possessions. He 
walks timidly toward the waiting Speed, his great 
form looming large in the twilight. He would 
know the cost of furnishing a bed, for he purposes 
to try to live in the village as a lawyer. Speed 
calculates, soiling a square foot of good brown 
paper the while. ‘Seventeen dollars,’ quoth he. 
Abraham Lincoln admits, sadly, that so much 
money ke does not possess—nor see any likelihood 
of possessing. If Speed would trust him he might 
pay some day. Speed will trust him. Lincoln 
repents himself and says, sadly, too, that he does 
not care to begin with so much of a debt; he starts 
for the door. Speed studies the face in the semi- 
darkness; calls him back; he has a bed of his own 
upstairs,-he says, and the stranger is welcome to 
half of it till he gets a foothold. Lincoln de- 
murs, then accepts, mumbling his thanks the 
whilé—the saddlebag is borne aloft to the room; 
and Speed knew not, through the long four years 
that followed, that he lay night by night beside 
one of the Immortals, toward whom the eyes of 
future generations should be backward turned in 

Long 


ears after Lincoln’s martyr crown was 


_won, Joshua Speed referred to this life romance 
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in words like these: ‘*I remember his face as he 
came into my store that April evening. I cw 
beside him for four years. And now I can hardly 
realize it; to think that he was dependent on me 
for a place to lay his head, all his wordly goods 
in the saddlebag that lay on the floor and then to 
recall that I lived to visit him in the White 
House as President of the United States, to see 
him holding his own with the greatest statesmen 
of Europe, making and unmaking generals and 
admirals, holding his Cabinet of stalwarts in the 
hollow of his hand, carrying on his bosom the 
greatest war of history, dispatching ambassadors 
to foreign courts and dispensing the patronage of 
his august office, directing the legislation of a 
nation, holding in his hands the fortunes of mil- 
lions and the lives of tens of thousands, affixing 
his signature to a document that gave liberty to 
four millions of the human race, saving an empire 
to itself and to the cause of liberty, and at last, 
his country delivered snd his cause triumphant, 
dying amid the grief and reverence of Christen- 
dom—all this seems more like a dream than a 
reality.” 

During a campaign in which Lincoln did much 
work, some of the whigs made up a purse of two 
hundred dollars to pay his expenses. After the 
election he returned $199.25 with the re juest 
that it be returned to the contributors. sf did 
not need the money,’” he explained.’”’ I made the 
canvass on my own horse; my entertainment, being 
at the homes of friends, cost me nothing; and my 
only outlay was seventy-five cents for a barrel of 
cider which some farm-hands insisted I should 
treat them to.”’ 

Lincoln disliked to punish with death any 
crime. Papers were sent to him in the case of a 
soldier who had deserted and again enlisted. He 
returned the papers after writing upon them: 
**Let him fight instead of shooting him.”’ 

A story is told of William Scott, a boy from 
Vermont, who, after marching two days and two 
nights without rest, volunteered to take the place 
of a sick friend, who was on guard. Weariness 
overcame him and he was found at his post sound 
asleep. Of course he was sentenced to be shot. 
Mr. Pincoln heard of the case and went to the 
tent where young Scott was kept under guard. 
“He talked to him kindly, neha whaus his home, 
his schoolmates, and particularly about his 
mother. The lad took her picture from his pocket 


and showed it to him without speaking. Mr, 
Lincoln was much affected. As ” rose to leave 
he laid his hand on the prisoner’s shoulder. **My 


boy, ’” he said, “*ycu are not to be shot tomorrow. 
I believe you when you tell me that you could not 
keep awake. I am going to trust you and send 
you back to your regiment. Now I want to know 
what you are going to pay forall this??? The 
Jad was so overcome with gratitude that he could 
hardly speak. He finally said he did not know; 
that his father was very poor but would do what 
he couid: that there was some pay coming to him 
and that he had a little money in the bank. He 
thought his father might borrow a little and give 
a mortgage on his farm: he also thought that 
his comrades would help some. He asked if five 
or six hundred dollars would do. The President 
shook his head and said in a very kindly tone, 
**My bill is a great deal more than that. It is a 
very large one. Your friends cannot pay it, nor 
your family, nor your farm. There is only one 
man in the world who can pay it and his name is 
William Scott. If from this day he does his duty 
so that when he comes to die he can truly say, ‘I 
have kept the promise I gave the President,’ I 
have done my duty as a soldier,’ then the debt is 
paid.”’ Young Scott went back to his regiment 
and kept his promise. 

In trying to account for the wonderful life of 
Lincoln one of our scholars has said: ** Abraham 
Lincoln was a separate gift from the hand of 
Him who maketh one star to differ from another 
star in glory. Raised up, as surely as was ever 
Moses of old, for the performance of « stupendous 
task, called from the silence and the dark of the 
western forest to the great theater that awaited 
him, he was equipped by that Almighty hand 
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according to his need, endowed by infinite Love 
and Wisdom for his mighty mission.”’ 


“Abraham Lincoln.”—Ay Wm. H. Taft 


It seems to me as I study the life of Lincoln, that in 
his development and the position to which he attained 
there is more inspiration for iieroism and usefulness to 
the country than in the life of any other one man in 
history. He had his weaknesses like others. His 
education was faulty. But by a certain sort of intel- 
lectual discipline, by self-education, he clarified his 
methods of thought and expression so that he was able 
to meet every problem presented by a solution as 
simple as it was effective. The responsibility that he 
had to assume when he came to the presidency was 
awful to contemplate, and the proverbial sadness of 
his features it is easy to understand. The criticism 
and abuse to which he was subjected in the crises of 
the Civil War, one is ashamed to‘review as a matter of 
history. And yet it is of the utmost value in the en- 
couragement of others that they may not.be borne 
down by the weight of hostile and persistent criticism. 
Mr. Lincoln’s biographer and partner, Judge Herndon, 
raised a question as to whether love made up a part of 
Lincoln’s nature. He suggests that his consideration 
and charity resulted rather from his sense of justice. 
I don’t know as such a discussion is profitable. Cer- 
tain it is that we have never had in public life a man 
whose sense of duty was stronger, whose bearing toward 
those with whom he came in contact, whether friend or 
political opponents, was. characterized by a greater 
sense of fairness. And we have never had in public 
life a man who took upon himself uncomplainingly, 
the woes of the nation aud suffered in his soul from 
the weight of them as he did, not in all our history a 
man who had such a mixture of far-sightedness, of un- 
derstanding of the people, of common sense, of high 
sense of duty, of power of inexorable logic and of 
confidence in the goodness of God in working out a 
righteous result, as had this great product of the soil of 
our country. One cannot read of Abraham Lincoln 
without loving him. One cannot think of his strug- 
gles, of his life and its tragic end, without weeping. 
One cannot study his efforts, his conscience, his hero- 
ism, his patriotism, and the burdens of bitter attack 
and calumny under which he suffered and think of 
the place he now occupies in the history of this coun- 
try without a moral inspiration of the most stirring 
and intense character.—‘‘Cosmopolitan,’’ 1909. 


Extracts from an Address on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ 
By Henry Watterson 


‘*T followed the cortege through the passageway and 
across the rotunda to tlie east portico, where a special 
wooden platform had been erected, keeping close to 
Liggoln. He was tall and ungainly, wearing a black 
suit, a black tie beneath a turn-down collar, and a 
silk hat. He carried a gold or silver-headed walking 
cane. As we came out into the open and the temporary 
stand, where there was a table upon which were a Bi- 
ble, a pitcher and a glass of water, he drew from his 
breast-pocket the manuscript I had seen him reading 
at the hotel, iaid it before him, placed the cane upon 
it as a paper-weight, removed from their leathern case 
his steel-rimmed spectacles, and raised his hand—he 
was exceedingly deliberate and composed—to remove 
his hat. As he did sol lifted my hand to receive it, 
but Judge Douglas, who stood at my side, reached over 
my arm, took the hat, and held it dnring the delivery 
of the inaugural address which foilowed.’’ 

‘*Thomas Lincoln was not the irresponsible ne’er-do- 
well that most of the biographers of Lincoln have re- 
presented him. A fairer estimate is yet to be made, 
Nor was the Hanks family so obscure as used to be 
thought.’”’ 

Kentucky Honors Lincoln 


For forty years, Kentucky neglected to appreciate 
the fact that she was the mother of one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest,presidents the United States ever 
had. In 1906 the Kentucky legislature appropriated 
$2,500 for a memorial monument to be set np in Hod- 
genville, Lincoln’s native town, Later Congress 
appropriated ten thousand dollars for the same 
purpose. On last Memorial Day, May 30, the monu- 
ment, a bronze statue of Lincoln was unveiled and 
‘the sons and daughters, and the grandsons and 
granddaughters of Lincoln’s first neighbors were there, 
not by hundreds, but by thousands. They came by 
bnggy, muleback and iron-tire. They came by special 
trains from all parts of the State. It was the State’s 
just acknowledgment of its pride in its great Emanci- 
pator President. A long procession of school children, 
all in white, each carrying a wreath of roses and 
headed by a locai band, acted as escort to the carriages 
from the depot to the Court House Square. Before the 
veiled statue stood a picturesque company of ‘‘ Union’”’ 
soldiers, veterans of both the Blue and the Gray. As 
the. procession approached, the battle-scarred veterans 
opened their ranks to let the children pass, each one 
carrying to the base of the pedestal and depositing 
there the floral wreath, and singing ‘‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner’’ as they marched. One little boy cried to put 
his flowers ‘‘at the feet of Mr. Lincoln,’’ and he was 
promptly lifted up to the plinth that he might do so. 
Over the statue were draped two huge flags lightly 
bound together, by asilken cord. After Judge O’Rear 
hiad concluded his address on the Kentucky pioneer 
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T WAS a cold February morning, too cold in 

fact for young children to stand outdoors. 

So thought Miss Greene as she, by chance, 
looked from her schoolroom window and espied 
four boys huddled close together by the door. 

*They’ve been told and told not to come before 
the door opens,”’ she said, with a frown, “Vl 
not pay attention to them. They’ll know better 
than to come early tomorrow if they freeze out 
there today.” 

This was very well to say, but tender-hearted 
Miss Greene had ‘‘to think’? how cold it must be 
out there and the result of her thinking was to go 
down to the door and usher in the four buys. 
Her act had its advantage and its disadvantage. 
It was necessary to lay aside the supplementary 
reader she was examining and turn her undivided 
attention to the young **Arass’? who crowded 
round her desk. 

**Next week Monday’s Washington’s birthday,”’ 
said one. ‘This was Thursday of the week before. 

**My father says,”’ said another, **Washington 
didn’t amount to much. If he’d lived in this day 
and age, nobody’d ever thought of him twice.” 

‘This was an inspiration to Miss Greene. After 
school called, by questioning, she found that 
most pupils really imagined Washington to have 
been a man of little genius or military ability, 
living in an age of few or no great men, so that 
mediocre deeds and accomplishments shone bril- 
liantly because of little or no comparison to illus- 
trious ones, 

**Father says Washington couldn't hold a can- 
dle to the things that happen every day at West 
Point now,” said a bright looking young chap. 

Miss Greene thought long over this state of 
affairs. The idea of the great Washington, tri- 
umphantly €onquering with a remnant of a half- 
starved, half-clothed army, being styled a man of 
little consequence from the modern point of view 
was grievous, At length, she decided to telf to 
her pupils.-on the following day the magnificent 
ending of tle New Jersey campaign of the Revo- 
lution (1776-77), namely, the battles of ‘Trenton 
and Princeton; that showing to her mind the real 
character of the genius of the great Washington. 
I am going to pass over to you the two stories 
which she told to them; first, because I am sure if 
you are far from many reference books and libra- 
ries, you will be glad of the material for February 
class stories; and second, because the impression 
for good which tuese stories produced in her school 
was such that you may wish for your own, She 
illustrated her stories by a carefully drawn map, 
showing the principal roads, streams and villages 
mentioned. Following are the two stories- 





Many years ago, our country was engaged in a 
long hard war with England. It was a little 
country in those long-ago days, just a narrow 
strip of land along the Atlantic Ocean. The peo- 
ple of our country chose George Washington to 
be commander-in-chief of thearmy. Such a poor, 
ill fed, ill-clothed army it was! Just a few thou- 
sand of raw soldiers, poorly paid, to fight the 
many thousands of well-trained men sent over 
from England. 

At the time of which I am going to tell you, 
the war had been waging about two years. Most 
of the battles had been won by the English or 
British, as they were called. Especially was this 
true of the battles fought in and around the city 
of New York. ‘The British forced Washington 
out of this city and up the Hudson River. ‘They 
followed him up the river, capturing different 
forts and strongholds till he was forced to flee 
with his litthke army down across New Jersey, 
across the Delaware River, into Pennsylvania. 
The British followed him so closely that many 
times he would be marching out of a town at 
one end as the vans of the British were entering 
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at the other. At one time, the Americans re- 
treated so hastily that the kettles were left on the 
fires and many barrels of flour and tents and can- 
non fell into the hands of the British. On the 
22d of November the American army reached 
Newark. On the 28th, as Washington was leav- 
ing Newark ut the southwest, the British entered 
at the northeast. He hurried on through many 
small towns till he reached the Delaware River at 
Trenton. Here he had bouts ready to cross the 
river in case of necessity, and to prevent bein 
pursued ordered every sort of transport ehanes.| 
from the Jersey side of the river for seventy miles. 
The British pushed forward with such speed that 
the entire American force, numbering less than 
four thousand, crossed the Delaware just as the 
British were entering Trenton. 

Washington was disheartened at the misfor- 
tunes of his little army. Something must be done 
to cheer his poor, tattered, partly barefoot sol- 
diers and also to assure the country at large that 
the army had not despaired. Christmas time was 
near and he knew it would be a time of revelry 
and dancing among the soldiers of the enemy. 
So he decided that on Christmas Day, in the early 
dawn, they would recross the river and atttack the 
enemy. 

It was bitterly cold. The river was filled with 
great cakes of floating ice, a sleet storm pelted 
their faces as they marched to the river. It was 
nearly four in the morning when the troops and 
cannon were landed on the other side of the river. 
They should have been there hours before; they 
had nearly eight miles to march. But for all of 
the slushy road and the difficult traveling, they 
pushed on rapidly, only those remaining behind 
who were too foot-sore or too destitute of cloth- 
ing. Ata crossroad above Trenton the little 
army divided; half with Washington, taking an 
upper road into Trenton; the other half taking 
a road running near the river, entering Trenton 
from the south, Then the discovery was made 
that the guns were too wet to fire. Washington 
said, **'Tell the generals to use the bayonet, we 
must take the town.”’ 

At eight o’clock in the morning, the sub- 
division of the army entered Trenton from the 
north. ‘The enemy’s outposts were so taken by 
meet pine that it was impossible for them to resist 
and so the army marched rapidly into the town. 
A few minutes later firing was heard on the lower 
road and Washington knew that the rest of the 
army had entered the town from the south, They 
closed in from opposite positions on the sur- 
prised, bewildered army and soon took them all 
prisoners. It was as Washington es ipa The 
soldiers had been dancing and revelling the pre- 
vious night and among them was Rahl, their com- 
manding officer. He was so stupefied with drink 
that it was impossible for him to command his 
army, so he shortly gave up his sword to Wash- 
ington and the whole army laid down their arms. 
The Americans took nearly a thousand prisoners, 
five guns and many small arms and inte ammu- 
nition. Their own loss was but two killed and 
four wounded. Washington recrossed the Dela- 
ware that day with his prisoners and trophies of 
war; he thanked his troops for their bravery. It 
was a Christmas Day long to be remembered; it 
put new life and fire and hope of success into the 
American army. 





On the last day of the year, Washington again 
crossed the Delaware and stationed his army at 
-Trenton. When the British heard of this, they 
gathered together all their forces, over seven thou- 
sand men, and marched down in the evening of 
the 2d of January, outside the town. Their 
leader, Cornwallis, said all he had to do was to 
march on in the morning and bag that old fox, 
‘Washington... .. 
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Washington, however, drew up his little army 
on the east bank of a little creek, called the As- 
sanpink and planted his artillery on the bridge. 
The army of the enemy came on and were on the 
point of crossing when the American army began 
to fire, so they decided to wait till morning to be- 
gin operations. So the two armies posted pickets 
and lighted their camp fires along either bank of 
the Assanpink awaiting the coming of the day. 
Washington was in a perplexing, critical condi- 
tion, so he called a council of his generals. The 
Delaware River was behind him and nearly im- 

assable, being filled with great cakes of floating 
ice. Even if he should attempt to cross it, the 
enemy would follow and slaughter his little army. 
It was certain they must do something, they could 
not hold out against the great mass of the enemy 
encamped on the opposite bank of the river. If 
he should fail here, his army would be ruined 
and the British would win the war. 

But there was another road, called the Quaker 
road, around Trenton, of which the British did 
not know. They —— the only road was the 
one by which they had entered the town. By this 
road, the distance in a roundabout way to Prince- 
ton, a little town above Trenton, was about 
seventeen miles. So Washington decided to steal 
away by this route and make a night march to 
Princeton, which town the British had just left to 
follow him. At first it was feared that it would 
be impossible to move the artillery as the wind 
had been in the south all day and the roads were 
slushy and muddy, but, early in the evening, the 
wind turned to the north, the roads became hard 
and so the cannon were moved without difficulty. 

The march was begun shortly after midnight. 
A party of pickets were left behind to keep the 
camp fires burning brightly along the Assanpink 
creek. A few of them gathered together fence-rails 
and dry wood; a few others pretended to work 
with picks and shovels on a acarraat near the 
bridge, so that the pickets of the enemy imagined 
the Americans were quiet in camp, while, in 
reality, the main body of the army was quietly 
marching out along the Quaker road in a round- 
about way toward Princeton. All night the pic- 
kets kept the camp fires blazing in front of the 
hesaited camp and in the early dawn of the 
morning they, too, stole quietly away after the 
army. Once on the march a cry was raised that 
the British were following and there was much 
fright and confusion for a time, but it was found 
to be nothing but a band of farmers living along 
the route. 

At a little before daybreak, the army reached 
Princeton, What was their surprise to find three 
companies of British soldiers guarding the town! 
So there was fighting all the day. The British 
fought bravely but they were no match for the 
Americans, and as night came on, they threw 
down their arms pe ran down the roads and 
creeks pursued by the victorious Americans. 

You may be sure that Washington’s little army 
was exhausted that night. They had been with- 
out rest or food for two nights and days, but they 
were happy for they had outwitted the English 
and were saved. When Cornwallis discovered 
that the army of the ‘old fox’’ had crept away 
from the other side of the Assanpink he, at once, 
sent his troops, “running and puffing and blow- 
ing” back toward Princeton. But Washington 
was not to be overtaken. The army had pushed 
on to a little place called Morristown, and there 
they went into winter quarters among the 

ills. 





‘“‘What a great man Washington was,’’ said 
one, after the stories were told. 

‘**And so brave,’’ said another. 

**Nobody nowadays could do hal: as well as he 
I’m sure,’ said a third. 
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Authors Whom We Should Know---James Russell Lowell 


do homage to James Russell Lowell, the 

great New England poet, and we feel how 
much humanity has been enriched by his wealth 
of thought, character, and inspiration. ** Poet, 
reformer, humorist, essayist, critic, orator, states- 
man, and distinguished citizen, his noble life 
shames us into higher thinking and true living,” 
says Professor Irish, **and many of his poems thrill 
and inspire like bugle calls to battle and strains 
of martial music’ :— 


A S FEBRUARY 22 draws nigh, ourthoughts 


‘‘They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, aud abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
Thev are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or tliree.”’ 

Always he seeks to inspire the very best in 

Wah s— 
‘*Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.”’ 

And again :— 

‘*Get but the truth once uttered, and ‘tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into place, 

And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.’’ 

James Russell Lowell was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1819. He was the youngest of a family of five, 
two daughters and three sons, and descended from 
a long line of ancestry “‘distinguished in every 
generation.”? His father, Dr. Charles Lowell, 
was a clergyman, and the poet often laughingly 
compared him to Doctor Primrose in The Vicar 
of Wakefield. His mother was a highly cultured 
woman of Scottish descent, and early instilled 
into her children a love for the songs and ballads 
of the ‘‘North Countrie,”’ the romances and leg- 
ends of the times, and a deep love for Nature, 
iiusic, and languages, of which she read several. 

Elmwood, the old colonial ancestral mansion 
where Lowell was born, spent the greater part of 
his life, and where he died, was an ideal home for 
the nourishment and shelter of a poet. **Witheut 
were extensive grounds abounding in the wild 
beauty of native trees and flowers and singing 
birds; within was a well-stocked library and a 
family life of culture and high aims.’’ Origi- 
nally the ample grounds, kept as nearly as_possi- 
ble in a state of nature, extended almost to the 
gaies of Mt. Auburn cemetery; Harvard College 
was only a mile distant, and the home of the 
Longfellow’s was near at hand. You remember 
H. W. Longfellow’s beautiful poem The Herons 
of Elmwood in which he tells of the 
birds who sang all day long in the shady 
garden of his life-long friend? Mr. 
Lowell was fond of these birds, and in 
his essay, My Garden Acquaintance, re- 
marks humorously: ‘*I do not believe 
there is one among them hut does more 
good than harm; and of how many 
featherless bipeds can this be said?” 
Always Elmwood held a close place in 
his affections and was frequently men- 
tioned in his verse. See his poems 
Under the Willows, An Indian Summer 
Reverie, and An Invitation. In the latter 
he observes feelingly :— 

‘*Kindlier to me the place of birth 

That first my tottering footsteps trod ; | 

There may be fairer spots of earth, 

But all their glories are not worth 

The virtue of the native sod.”’ 

Young Lowell entered Harvard Col- 
lege at the age of fifteen, and was a 
member of the class which graduated in 
1838. He was not a close student, al- - 
though he applied himself well to the 
Janguages and loved to browse in fields 
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of literature. When he should have been poring 
over his mathematics, he was apt to be found, 
stretched full length, ** under the willows”’ watch- 
ing the coming of June, or some other of Nature’s 
phases :— 
* * * ‘QO rapture! sunshine winged and voiced, 
Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the 

West 
Shepherding his soft ¢ sves of ficecy cloud, 
Gladness of woods, sk.c;, waters, all in one, 
The bobolink has come, and, like tie soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 
Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June!’’ 

He waselected Class Poet and had his poem all 
prepared, but he was careless about conforming 
to the college rules respecting attendance at 
morning prayers, and for this was suspended from 
college the latter part of his last year, and was 
not allowed to come back to give his poem, 
Lowell gave his attention to the study of law, 

and obtained his degree in 1840. He opened an 
office in Boston, but soon found that the practice 
of Jaw was entirely distasteful to him.  Litera- 
ture was beckoning him with eager fingers, and 
even his ‘‘first client’? was turned into a witty 
prose sketch, while all the time his heart was 
filled with longing :— 

‘*To write some earnest verse or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 


In the untutored heart.” : 
- —An Incident in a Raiiroad Car, 





’ 


LOWELL'S HOME, “ELMWOOD,” CAMPRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


About this time Mr. Lowell became engaged to 
Miss Maria White, a young lady from a neigh- 
boring town, of exquisite refinement and personal 
loveliness, ** Earth’s noblest thing, a Woman per- 
fected.”” Herself a poet of delicate power, she 
brought into his life an intelligent sympathy with 
his work, and was the inspiration of many of his 
sweetest, most beautiful poems. In Jrene he tells 
us :— - 

‘*Right from the hand of God her spirit came 

Unstained, and she hath ne’er forgotten whence 

It came, nor wandered far from thence, 

But laboreth to keep her still the same, 

Near to the place of birth, that she may not 

Soil her white raiment with an earthly spot.’’ 
And again in My Love :-— 


‘* Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor lath she ever chanced to know 
That anght were easier than to bless.’’ 
* ” * * 


**T love her with a love as still 
As a broad river's peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Seems following its own wayward will, 
And yet doth ever flow arigiit.’’ 

They were married in 1844, and, as the years 
went by, beautiful children came into the Elm- 
wood home. However, none of them were allowed 
to linger long, all but one dying in early child- 
hood. The tender poems She Came and Weni, 
The Changeling, and The First Snow-Fall were 
written while the poet’s heart was sore and heavy 
over the death of little Blanche, his darling first- 
born. The lines After the Burial were penned 
when deafh claimed little Rose. Note his sor- 
rowing cry :— 

‘Communion in spirit! Forgive me, 

But I, who am earthly and weak, 

Would give ail my incomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek.’’ 

After the death of her second child, Mrs. 
Lowell’s sympathetic nature gave way, and Mr. 
Lowell took his family for a tour on the con- 
tinent,’ hoping thus to banish the bitterness in the 
memory of the two little mounds in Mt. Auburn. 
In Rome, Walter, the only boy, died, and the 
mother-heart broke under the additional burden 
of sorrow. The family returned at once to Elm- 
wood, and soon another grave under the trees on 
the hillside held the wife and mother. Then tic 

t was indeed engulfed in sorrow. He tells us 
of his awful loneliness in the pathetic poem, The 
Dead House :— 


*‘Al1 me, where the Past sowed heartsease, 
The Present plucks rue for us men!’’ 
* 7 . oa 
**To learn such a simple lesson, 

Need I go to Parisand Rome, 

That the many make the household, 

But only one the home? 

* * * * 
‘* *Twas a smile, ‘twas a garment’s rustle, 

’Twas nothing that I can plirase, 

But the whole dumb dwelling grew con- 
scious, 

And put on her looks and ways.’’ 

He feels that he would like to close 
the shutters and burn the ‘dead house, ”’ 
for :— 

* * * ‘It died that antumn morning 

When she, its soul, was borne 
To lie all dark on the hillside 
That looks over woodland and corn.’’ 
When he married, Lowell abandoned 
law, wrote for various periodicals, es- 
tablished a literary magazine, The 
Pioneer, which, being too good to live 
_In those days, died with the third num- 
ber, and got out two volumes of poems. 
Then, under the influence of his wife, 
he plunged headlong into the Abolition 
movement. He was a warm admirer of 
Garrison, Phillips, and Whittier. _In 
his Fable for Critics, where he hit off, 
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with rough and ready wit, the characteristics of 
the writers of the day, not forgetting himself, he 
said of the then hated Quaker poet :— 


‘‘ All honor and praise to the right-hearted bard 

Who was true to The Voice when sucli service was hard. 

Who himself was so free he dared sing for the slave 

Whe to look but a protest in silence was brave ; 

All honor and praise to the women and men 

Who spoke out for the dumb and the down-trodden 
then!’’ 

Lowell, himself, did not hesitate to ‘‘speak 
out.”? Under the guise of Hosea Biglow, a 
shrewd-wiited down-east Yankee, the poet intro- 
duced his famous Biglow Papers, exposing the 
Mexican War, which he regarded as *’a national 
crime, committed in behalf of slavery.*? The 
first **paper’’ appeared in 1846 in the Boston 
Courier. It wasa letter from Mr. Ezekiel Biglow 
of Jaalam to the editor, enclosing a poem from 
his son, Hosea Biglow. Mr. Biglow ridiculed 
the attempt to raise troops in Boston, and Hosea 
expressed his sentiments in good old Yankee 
verse, afire with patriotism. After showing his 
scorn of the **fifer feller’? and advising him that 
he *‘would toot till he was yeller ‘fore he got 
ahold o’ him,’’ he announced that war was mur- 
der, and brought forth as evidence :— 

**God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad, 
An* you’ve got to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 
*Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right; 
*Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight: 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thrn, 
Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you.”’ 
Later, he bursts out with:— 
‘*Massachiusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s akneelin’ with the rest, 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung fer ever 
In her grand old eagie-nest; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world!”’ 

The Biglow’s were eagerly read, and Lowell’s 
place in literature was made. Haweis, a noted 
Knglish critic, speaking of them, said *‘* Before 
The Biglow’s, tew people in England read Mr. 
Lowell; since The Biglow’s, few people have 
ceased to read hm.”” The plan of the papers was 
laid out in prose and poetry. The Rev. Homer 
Wilbur dind Mr. Biglow furnished the prose, the 
former representing the cautious New England 
element, the latter common-sense vivified and 
heated by conscience, and filled withal with a 
great pride of his son 
Hosea: 

"Wal, Hosea he com 
home considerabal riled 
wid arter Pd gone to 
led I heern Him a 
thrashin round like a 
short-tailed Bull in fli- 
time. The old Woman 
ses she to me _ ses she, 
Zekle ses she, our Ho- 
see’s gut the chollery or 
suthin anuther ses she, 
don’t you Bee skeered, 
ses I, he’s oney a-inakin 
pottery * * * Shure 
enuf,cum mornin, Hosy 
he cum down stares full 
chizzle, hare oneend 
and cote tales flyin, and 
sot rite of to go reed 

is varses to Parson Wil 
bur being he haint ane 
grute shows o’ boo 
larnin himself, bimeby 
he cum back and sed the 
parson wuz dreffle tick- 
led with ,’em as i hoop. 
you will Be, and said 
they wus True gvit. 

Hosea ses taint hard- 
ly fair tu call °em h’sn 
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now, cos the parson kind o’ slicked off sum o’ the 
last varses, but he told Hosea he didn’t want to 
put his ore in to tetch the Rest on ’em , being they 
wus verry well As thay wus. * * * If you 
print’em I wish you'd jest let folks know who 
hosy’s father is, cos my ant Keziah used to say it’s 
nater to be curus ses she, she aint livin though 
and he’s a likely kind o” lad. 
EZEKIEL BIGLOW.”’ 

Mr. Birdofredum Sawin also helped in the 
poetical contributions, being the wag in the little 
puppet-show. For instance, Hosea comes out 
and talks like an honest politician :— 

‘Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin’ nothin’ o° the sort; 

I aint a whig, I aint a Tory, 
I’m jest a candidate, in short.’’ 

Birdofredum agrees with him, but adds as an 
after-thought :— 

‘A ginooine statesman should be on his guard, 
Ef he must hev beliefs, nut to b'lieve ’em tu lard.’’ 

Mr. Lowell’s writings were of immense help to 
the anti-slavery cause, though a friend once ven- 
tured to wish that he would “‘citify his English.” 
The poet replied :— 

‘*I ken write long-tailed, ef I please, -- 
But when I’m jokin’, no, I thankee; 
Then, ’fore I know it, my idees 
Run helter-skelter into Yankee.’’ 

During the war of the Rebellion he produced 
a second series of Biglow Papers. These con- 
tained the world-famous Jonathan to John, a pro- 
test against England’s hostile attitude in connec- 
tion with the Mason and Slidell affair :— 

‘Who made the law thet hurts, Jolin, 
Heads I win,—ditto tails? 
J. B.’’ was on his shirts, John, 
Onless my memory fails, 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘‘I guess 
(I’m good at thet),’’ sez he, 
‘‘Thet sauce for goose ain’t jest the juice 
For ganders with J. B. 
No more’n with you or me!’’ 
*% * * % 
We give the critters back, John, 
Cos Abram thought ’twas right; 
It warn’t your bullyin’ clack, Jolin, 
Provokin’ us to fight. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘‘I guess 
He’s like the rest,’* sez he: 
‘‘When all is done, it’s number one 
Thet’s nearest to J. B., 
Ez wal ez t’ you an’ me!’’ 

Here also were included two beautiful Yankee 
idylls, Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line, embodying 
the poct’s great love for Nature, and The Courtin’, 
which, in the judgment of Stedman, is ** without 
counterpart; no richer juice can be pressed from 
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the wild grape of Yankee soil.”” Where can you 
find more beautiful lines than in the first stanza :-— 


‘‘God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten.’’ 

Unless, indeed, they be found in the further 
stanzas of the poem. If space permitted we would 
like to quote it entire, for no pen-written wor .s 
of ours can give a definite idea of its beauty, as, 
like Huldy, **the blood clost roun’ our heart feels 
glued too tight for all expression.” 

Mr. Lowell succeedea his frienu Longfellow in 
the chair of belles-lettres at Harvard University 
in 1854, Feeling the need of special prepara- 
tion he obtained leave of absence and went abroad, 
studying for two years, chiefly in Dresden, and 
thus admirably fitting himself for his work. His 
lectures on the great literary personages, Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer, Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
others, delighted the cultivated audiences at Har- 
vard, and to this day charm all who read his 
prose works. 

During his absence abroad Mr. Lowell left his 
daughter Mabel in the care of Miss Frances Dun- 
lap, a highly cultivated lady, whom he married 
in 1857. He was now in the prime of his man- 
hood, carrving on the arduous duties of teacher 
and joint-editor of the North American Review 
and producing some of his noblest writings. In 
1877 he was called to represent his country at the 
Court of Spain, and three years later was made 
Minister to Envland. “He had a good knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language and literature when 
he went to Spain; but he at once took pains to 
make his knowledge fuller and his accent more 
perfect, so that he could have intimate relations 
with the best Spanish men of the time. In Eny- 
land he was at once a most welcome guest, anil 
was in great demind as a public speaker. No 
ene can read his dispatches from Madrid auc! 
London without being struck by his sagacity, hi s 
readiness in emergencies, his interest in and quick 
perception of the political situation in the coun- 
try where he was resident, and his unerring 
knowledge as a man of the world. Above all, he 
was, through and through, an American. Ilis 
address on Democracy, which he delivered in 
England, is one of the great statements of human 
liberty. * * * The public life of Mr. Lowell 
made him more of a figure before the world. He 
received honors from societies and universities; 
he was decorated by the highest honors which 
Harvard could pay officially; and Oxford and 
Cambridge, St. Andrew’s and Edinburgh and 
Bologna, gave him gowns. He established warm 
personal relations with 
Englishmen, and, after 
his release from public 
office, he made several 
visits to England.” 
Here he buried his wife 
in 1885. The remain- 
ing years of his life were 
spent at E]mwood, 
where he died August 
12, 1891. His body 
was laid to rest with his 
family in Mt. Auburn, 
near to the grave of 
his beloved friend 
Longfellow. But, 
though James Russell 
Lowell has passed from 
earthly life, he still 
lives, for 
‘‘No power can die tliat 
ever wrought for Truth.'’ 


Memory Gems 

‘He’s trne to God who’s 
true to man; wherever 
wrong is done, 

To the humblest and tie 
weakest, ‘neath tlie all- 
be-holding sun, 

That wrong is also done to 
us; and they are slaves 
most base, 


(Continued on page 30} 
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St. Valentine’s Day 


February 1910 


IT’S ORIGIN, CUSTOMS AND GAMES FOR THE DAY 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY bas almost as an- 
S cient an origin as Hallowe’en. It may be 
traced back directly to the Roman Lupere 
calia, which was celebrated in the month of Feb- 
ruary. This was a love festival in which declara- 
tions of love were exchanged between the young 
men and maidens. The church did not think alli 
the customs of this heathen festival quite suitable, 
so in the fifth century Pope Galsius put the names 
of saints in the lottery in place of maidens in mem- 
ory of the god of love. This arrangement was 
objected to by the young people and they kept 
the holiday as they ‘ianysices to. The girls as- 
sembled, formed into line and each dropped her 
name, written on a slip of paper and atixed toa 
pole, into a large box. When each girl had de- 
posited hers the men each drew out a slip of paper 
and the girl whose name it bore became his valen- 
tine for the year. This custom lasted for cen- 
turies and the church sanctioned the holiday so 
far as to appoint the martyr St. Valentine as_ the 
patron saint of the day. 

Charles II is said to have introduced the custom 
of exchanging gifts of value upon this dav. He 
saeblidiol « custom requiring the married as 
well as the single to place their names in St. Val- 
entine’s box and draw therefrom the gifts pro- 
vided. After this came sentimental verse tied 
with broad ribbons and frequently accompanied 
with a gift. 

Among the chronicles of those early times is 
this leaf from an English girl’s diary: ** Last 
Friday was St. Valentine’s Day, and the night 
before I got five bay leaves and pinned them to 
my pillow at the four corners with the fifth leaf 
in the middle, and then, if I dreamed of a man 
that night, we two should be married before the 
year was out,”’ Betty said. “But to make the 
charm more certain, I boiled an egg hard, took 
out the yolk, filled the hollow with salt, and when 
I went to bed ate it salt and all without speak- 
ing or drinking after it. We also wrote our 
lovers’ names upon bits of paper, rolled them in 
clay and put them in water. The first one that 
rose to the top was to be my valentine.” 

Other rites of Cupid’s Day are equally curious 
and amusing, as the cake ceremony that English 
maidens practised. The cakes were usually made 
in egg-shell proportions of the ingredients used, 
as an eggshell of salt and barley-meal or wheat- 
meal, The girls, one after the other, should take 
their turn in kneading the dough. After each 
girl had portioned off her share it was then all 
mixed together in a large batch, otherwise it 
could not have been kneaded well; then the dough 
was rolled out and cut into thin strips, to the 
number of girls. The strips should be thin 
enough to be passed through a wedding ring, one 
that has been worn seven years. Run the strip 
through the ring three times, then roll it out flat 
and mark it with your initials and bake on the 
hot coals of an open fireplace. Strict silence 
must be observed in baking the cake, which cere- 
mony takes place between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. During the baking each girl must turn 
her cake three times, all the while offering silent 
invocations to the good St. Valentine. On the 
stroke of twelve the cakes are broken into bits 
and an exchange of morsels is made between spe- 
cial friends, two bits being reserved by each girl 
to carry home with her, one bit to be eaten as 
she walked up stairs, looking backward over her 
shoulder, and the othér piece to be placed under 
her pillow to be dreamed on, when her young 
man is expected to smile upon her. 

A pretty little test of true love may be tried 
at the table at a St. Valentine’s party, as follow s. 
In the middle of the table set a large tin pan, 
brightly polished, filled with water. In order to 


give it the appearance of a little lake border the 





By T. Celestine Cummings 


edge of the pan with greenery and here and there 
slip in some half-opened pink rose-buds, the real 
or those made from paper. At each place should 
be a tiny boat, the half of a walnut shell and 
gilded, with a little white sail attached to a tooth- 
pick fastened in the boat. The owner’s initials 
are plainly marked in India ink on the inside of 
each boat. One couple at a time try their fate 
of sailing upon an “‘unknown sea” «nd they must 
watch their boats closely to see if they drift to- 
gether or apart. Set a third boat a-sailing with 
a little paper figure on board to represent the par- 
son, and now the interest is intensified, for if the 
third boat glides between the young people’s boats 
they may look forward to a marriage. This is a 
delightfully merry finish for refreshments and will 
take some time if there are many couples await- 
ing turns. Still if that were the case there might 
easily be three little lakes, one at each end of the 
table besides the center lake, and this would deco- 
rate the table prettily. 

**Good-Morrow! *tis Saint Valentine’s Day,” 
was once the fashion of challenging one’s own 
true love on St. Valentine’s morning, and the boy 
or girl who first issued the challenge exacted a 
gift from the other as a penalty. 

A pretty way of observing St. Valentine’s Day 
is still the custom in some English villages. It 
is called **Valentining.”? The children gather in 
a band early in the morning and go from house 
to house singing some chorus like:— 

‘*Good-morrow to you, Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before, and two behind. 

The children receive the pennies, candies and 
little notions that are tossed to them from the win- 
dows dancing with glee. 

Children of Norfolk “‘catch’’ their valentines 
by being the first to say *‘Good-morning, Valen- 
tine’? to any person appearing eligible. They 
must succeed in doing this before the sun rises or 
they will be “*sunburnt’’ and entitled to no 
reward, 

A merry game for St. Valentine’s Day is 
“Hearts Up.”? This is played something like 
the old game of **Up Jenkins’? but is more fun. 
Have the company sit on either side a long table, 
girls and boys alternating, and provide each 
player with half a dozen counters; these may be 
dominoes, cards, beans or motto hearts—the latter 
is the favorite. A small glass or china heart is 
passed from hand to hand. ‘The 7 against 
one another, each having a leader. e calls out 
**Hearts Up!’ All those on the playing side 
double their hands into fists and hold them up. 
At the call ** Hearts Down,”’ the players all slap 
their palms down on the table. T pe gray on 
the opposite side the table guess'- who has the 
heart. Beginning at the left end of the table the 
guesser says to the player opposite, ‘Take u 
oe hand.’’? The player takes it up. If the 
reart is there it goes to the Opponine side. If not, 
the player who guessed forfeits one of his coun- 
ters which he passes over and then the boy or girl 
next to him may guess by repeating the request. 
Perhaps the next one will lose all of his counters 
and then the heart not be located. When all the 
counters have been captured, then it is the turn of 
that side to call out and get the counters back 
again. There is considerable fun in this game 


. for children. 


A poetry contest along sentimental lines for 
young folk is very appropriate to commence the 
evening’s fun. The hostess gives out sheets of 
white paper of a heavy quality, with pencils at- 
tached. ewe are a few samples of the style of 


-poetry that should be used. These are written 


out by the hostess on each sheet of paper and you 
are tu guess the name of the poet whose lines you 
think it is, 


‘'The sea hath its pearls 
But al] I have 
Is my darling girl.’’ 
“Go lovely rose, tell her I love izer.’’ 
‘*None know thee but to love thee.”’ 


‘‘Oh that we two were Maying, 
Down the stream of the spring breeze.’ 


‘‘The white rose weeps. Slie is late. 
The larkspur listens, I hear, I hear, 
And the lily whispers, I wait.’’ 


‘‘I take you as a gift that God has given, 
And I love you.’’ 

The invitations for a St. Valentine’s party may 
be charming little souvenirs of the occasion. Cut 
heart-shaped cards from rose colored paper with 
a sketch of Cupid or one of his symbols in the 
corner and the date and a button photo of your 
valentine to be, for the evening, pasted in the 
point of the heart. This photo will prove to be 
a source of keen interest in the expectation it 
arouses, agreeable or otherwise, if it is a strang- 
er’s face as it may be. 

Here is another attractive way to present a girl 
with her valentine for the evening, and it may be 
for the year if they two make this agreement. As 
each guest arrives the hostess presents her with a 
fan formed of three hearts. In the center is 
pasted a —_ of tissue paper. When this is torn 
off the photo of a young man who is to be present 
is revealed. ‘The young men are also the re- 
cipients of girls’ photos that are pasted on single 
hearts covered with tissue paper. There is great 
fun after the company have all arrived in hunting 
up one’s valentine.”’ 

At one St. Valentine’s party the clever hostess 
designed a delightfully novel entertainment. The 
girls were invited half an hour earlier than the 
men and abjured, if they would retain Cupid’s 
favor, toarrive on the minute. The archway be- 
tween parlors was covered with white paper deco- 
rated with hearts in rose color and Cupids flying 
around with their arrows, in all positons. When 
the men arrived later and stood in front of this 
production of art they were confronted with the 
following verse lettered in rose colored ink. 

‘‘Seynte Valentine of custome, yeere by yeere, 

Men have an usuance in this regioun 

To loke and serche Cupides kalendere, 

And chose theyre choyce by grete affeccioun, 
Such as ben move with Cupides mocioun, 

Taking theyre choyse as theyre sort doth falle. 

By the time the men had managed to decipher 
the words and their meaning they knew what they 
were there for. Each one chose one of the fair 
left hands that were thrust through the various 
slits in the paper and then it was “‘up to him”’ to 
propose to the owner of the hand. Some of these 
proposals were very much out of the ordinary and 
were the occasion of much mirth on the other side 
of the screen. With the fair one’s consent ob- 
tained a numbered wedding ring was slipped on 
her finger. But if she scorned his suit which 
many did for the fun of getting another proposal, 
the lovelorn swain had to propose to some other 
**hand.’’ With the opening strains of a wedding 
march each prospective bridegroom marched to a 
door at the end of the hall and found his bride 
by the ring number. Each bride wore a long 
veil of white cheesecloth. When they were 
claimed the march progressed toward the dining 
room where a wedding table gayly decorated in 
St. Valentine's style added to the fun. 





The child is essentially physical, and if he is 
handicap by pain or hunger, by bad teeth or 
dull hearing or inadequate vision or a skin dis- 
ease, he is struggling with something which is ex- 
hausting the energy which goes into his mental 
growth. The so-called stupid child may not be 
stupid at all, but may be physically hampered. — 
Dr. F. W. Bock. 
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With the Aid of a Jack-Knife 


are divided this month between George Wash- 

ington and Saint Valentine with the odds some- 
what in favor of the latter individual, and _per- 
haps it will do no harm to devote a little time to 
the tender missives of February 14. 

Figure 1 is a pattern for a round-flapped enve- 
lope. If cut by the teacher from light card the 
wee ones can trace it on plain white paper, and 
write the following lines on the inside :— 


|: MOST of our rooms the children’s thoughts 


My heart's best love, my mama dear, 
I’m sending you with this. 
I’ve folded it so carefully 
And sealed it with a kiss. 
You know I love vou best of all, 
I know your heart is mine, 
And so I send you, dear, today 
This little Valentine. 


Seal with red hearts. 

Figure 2, which may be made any size desired, 
is the front cover of a booklet. It is to be made 
of heavy drawing paper or light card. The 
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FIGURE 3 


blackened portions are to be cut away. Lay the 
cover on a thick pasteboard or a thin board to 
prevent scratching of the desk and cut with a 
** Jack -knife”’ or Sloyd knife, using a ruler for 
straight edges when possible. Embroidery scis- 
sors will be found to be excellent for the larger 
spaces, The fly leaf of the booklet may ke pink 
or red paper and inside a couplet may be written. 
Tie with a bit of ribbon. 

Figure 6 is a folder. Any flower desired may 
be used and the Valentine proves quite attractive 
when made of water color paper and tinted. 

The folder at Figure 5 is creased on the dotted 
lines which brings the hearts together and then 
they are turned backward. They may be tinted 
or ‘*My love for you shall e’er be true’? may be 
written, one word on each heart, supplemented by 
a couplet insicle. 

Figure 3 is of heavy paper or light card tinted 
if preferred. The blackened portions are cut 


By Daisy L. Horton 




















FIGURE 2 


away and the ‘*‘sighing swain”’ may indicate the 
depth of his affection by the neatness and care 
with which he prints the lines below. 
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FIGURE | 
The booklet cover (Figure 4) is intended for 
the older pupils. They are inclined to sneei 
(outwardly at least) at sentiment and perhaps this 


decidedly unsentimental Valentine may appeal to 
them. 

A dull finish, medium weight illustrators board 
(procurable at art stores in large sheets) is a good 
material as it does not tear readily. Keep the 
point of the knife sharp and cut away the black- 
ened portions. Insert a fly leaf of delicate tint 
and write the following inside :-— 

Dan Cupid has not aimed at me 
And pierced me thre’ with golden dart 
I do not lose my sleep for you 
Nor sit and grieve when we’re apart. 
But still I’m very fond of you, 
I hope you're rather fond of me, 
And so until next year this time 
My Valentine perhaps you’ll be. 
Or this:— 
I do not love you, no, indeed, 
For folks in love pay little heed 
To common things like meals or sleep, 
But sit and sigh and softly weep 
And think about the cherished one. 
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They never care for play or fun. 
Now, I still eat three meals a day, 
My appetite’s not gone away. 

But still I like you pretty well, 

A whole lot more than I can tell. 
Now, really, wouldn’t it be fine 
If you would be my Valentine? 


VALENTINES 

St. Valentine chose sheets of ice, 
So clear and thin, so new and nice, 
And at his touch all in a trice 

Each turned into a valentine, 
He sprinkled thein with snowflakes white 
And crinkled them with sunbeams bright, 
And on them wrete in liquid light 

‘*Best wishes of St. Valentine.’’ 


In February’s shining hours, 

Like bits of stars or frozen flowers, , 

He dropped them down in silvery showers— * 
The airy, fairy vaientines. 

With glints of radiant rainbow hues, 

With hints and tintsof pinks and blues, 

There’s one for you—which do you choose- 
The airy, fairy valentines? 
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February Plans and Suggestions 


Fesrvary Birrupays 
A S THE days pass, pupils may be required 


to learn all they can relating to the achieve- 
ments of the following famous peopie born 
in February. A little time may then be em- 
ployed, on each anniversary day, by having pupils 
state briefly the results of their research. 
February 3, 1807—Joseph E. Johnston. 
February 5, 1837—Dwight L. Moody. 
February 6, 1664—Queen Anne of England. 
February 6, 1818—William M. Evarts. 
February 6, 1858—Jonathan P. Dolliver. 
February 6, 1756—Aaron Burr. 
February 7, 1800— Millard Fillmore. 
February 8, 1844—Richard Watson Gilder. 
February 9, 1773—William Henry Harrison. 
February 11, 1735—Daniel Boone. 
February 11, 1833—Melville W. Fuller. 
‘ebruary 12, 1791—Peter Cooper. 
February 15, 1820—Susan B. Anthony. 
February 15, 1832—Nelson Dingley. 
February 18, 1795—George Peabody. 
February 24, 1723—-General Burgoyne. 
February 25, 1848—Edward H. Harriman. 


Fesruary Events 


The events, named below, may also be con- 
sidered: 

February 1, 1908—The king and crown prince 
of Portugal assassinated. 

February 3, 1830—Greece declared independ- 
ent. 

February 4, 1861—The Southern Confederacy 
formed. 

February 6, 1862—Fort Henry captured. 

February 12, 1873—The silver dollar demon- 
etized. 

February 18, 1898 —Death of Frances Willard. 

February 21, 1901—The Cuban constitution 
adopted. 

February 24, 1815—Death of Robert Fulton. 

February 25, 1868—President Johnson im- 
peached. 

February 27, 1900—General Cronje surren- 


dered. 


Fesruary ARITHMETIC—DENOMINATE NUMBERS 


How old was Washington at the time of his 
death? Lincoln? How many years, months and 


days have elapsed since the inauguration of Wash- _ 


ington? Lincoln? 

Washington’s Mt. Vernon home was bought by 
patriotic women for $200,000. Change this sum 
to ““dimes;”’ *‘nickels;’’ **pennies;’’ ‘*mills.”’ 

Washington’s Mt. Vernon estate consisted of 
200 acres of land. Change to square rods; 
square yards; square feet; square inches. What 
part of a section is 200 acres? 

PERCENTAGE 


With the admission of Oregon (February 14, 
1859) there were 33 states in. the union. What 
per cent is this of the present number ? 

During the war of 1812 our flag had 15 stripes. 
bw present number of stripes is what per cent of 
this? 

Barbara Frietchie was ‘*four score and ten’’ at 
the time she raised the flag before Stonewall Jack- 
7 and his men. What per cent of a century is 
this? 

Fesruary Drawinc 

Pupils may draw and color the following: 

A February calendar with two flags (of 46 
stars) above it. (The staffs of the flags should 
be crossed. ) 

Our flag during the war of 1812. (It consisted 
of 15 stars—arranged in a circle—.and 15 stripes. ) 

The Great Seal of the United States. 

The Confederate flag. 

Lincoln’s log cabin home. 

Washington’s Mt. Vernon home. 


The Capitol at Washington. 





By Emma C. Loehle 


Ferruary Nature Stupy 


Give a general description of nature in Feb- 
ruary,—appearance of the landscape, condition 
of the ground, color of the clouds, ete. 

Are there any signs of the approach of spring ? 

What difference in the sun’s shadows? 

Compare February first with January first in 
regard to length. 

What is the zoadical sign for February ? 

Fesruary Composition Torics 


The United States Constitution. 
**E Pluribus Unum.”’ 
The Flag of 1777 Compared with that of 1910. 
Noted American Patriots. 
Saint Vaientine’s Day. 
Fesruary Picrure Sruvies 
(Perry Pictures) 

Washington Elm. 
Washington Resigning his Commission. 
Lincoln Statue—Chicago. 
Lowell's Study. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 
Longfellow’s Statue, Portland. 
White House. 

Fesruary Literature 


Washington—O. W. Holmes. 

To Henry W. Longfellow—Holmes. 

The Twenty-second of February—Bryant. 

The Flag—James Whitcomb Riley. 

Snowflakes—Longfellow. 

The Snowbirds—Hezekiah Butterworth. 

The Building of the Ship—Longfellow. 

God Bless Our Stars Forever--Benjamin F. 
Taylor. 

A Valentine—Frank Dempster Sherman. 





Character Building 
By Catherine Payer 
Work 


‘*The law of worthy life 
Is fundamentally the law of strife.’’ 

‘It is only through labor and painful effort, by grim 
energy and resolute courage, that we move on to better 
things.’’ 

Peter Cooper 


There are few men who have been so loved as 
Peter Cooper. He gained the respect of all sorts 
of people, rich and poor, learned and unlearned. 
The greater part of Peter Cooper's life was spent 
in New York City. His father was a hatter by 
trade. When Peter was eight years old, he pulled 
hair from rabbit skins for hat pulp. At the age 
of seventeen, he looked about for new work. He 
had saved up ten dollars and with this he bought 
a lottery ticket and drew a blank! From that 
time he made up his mind never to trust to luck 
again but to earn his way through work. He 
finally found a place as an apprentice in a carriage 
factory. For this he received twenty-five dollars 
a year and his board. He had no money for 


pleasures. His evenings he spent in studying and 
reading. When his time was up, he had made 


himself so valuable to his employér, that the gen- 
tleman offered to lend him money to go into bus- 
iness for himself. Peter Cooper refused the offer, 
as he was determined never to go into debt. 

He obtained work in a woolen factory. Here 
he invented a machine for shearing the nap of 
cloth. After his earnings had enabled him to 
save up a few hundred dollars, he visited his 
parents and found them in need of help. He 
paid their most pressing debts and made arrange- 
ments to pay the rest. 

Later he bought a glue factory. He studied 
and experimented until he made the best glue. 
For twenty years he was his own bookkeeper, 
clerk, and salesman. He went to his factory at 
daybreak to kindle. his factory fires, spent the 


morning making glue, and the afternoon selling 
it. Evenings he kept his accounts, wrote, and 
read. 

He worked thus when his income was thirty 
thousand doliars a year. Why did Peter Cooper 
work so unremittingly? Simply to carry out the 
purpose of his life—to found an institution, where 
the poor boys and girls of New York City might 
receive an education free. It is for this he saved, 
thought, and worked. ‘*While he had always 
recognized that the object of business is to make 
money in an honorable manner, he had endeavored 
to remember that the object of life is to do good.”’ 
Some years later he became interested in the iron 
business. His rolling mills and glue factory 
gave employment to thousands of men. Peter 
Cooper had become a millionaire! 

“It was not mere good luck that accomplished 
this. Hard work; living within his means; sav- 
ing his time; common sense, which led him to 
look carefully before he laid out his money; 
promptness; and the sacred keeping of his word— 
these were the things which made him successful. ”’ 

By years of honest industry he was enabled to 
carry out the purpose of his life and benefit man- 
kind. He was the best-loved man in America! 
Is it any wonder that the world mourned when 
Peter Cooper died on April 4, 1883? ‘*What 
an example has been set by this life! How it 
shows what the true aim of life should be!”’ 


Memory Gems 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night, 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
Plough deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you’ll have corn to sell and to keep. 
—tKranklin. 

The time is never lost that is devoted to work. 

— Emerson. 

Dost thou:love life? 

Then, do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is 
made of! —Kranklin. 

Work wields the weapons of power, wins the 
palm of success, and wears the crown of victory. 
—A. 1’, Pierson. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck.—Frank- 
lin. 

Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty 
diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are gone forever.—Horace Mann. 

I know a place where the sun is like gold, 

And the cherry bloom bursts with snow, 

And down underneath is the lovliest nook, 

Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 

One leaf is for Hope, and one is for Faith, 

And one is for Love you know; 

And Ged put another one in for Luck— 
If you search, you will find where they grow. 


But you must have Hope, and you must have Faith; 
And you must love and be strong, and so 

If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


—Ella Higginson. 

Helps to Study :— 

How many have ever seen a cherry tree in 
bloom? Have children tell about it. 

What kind of clover grows underneath this tree ? 

What does each leaf stand for? 

In order to find the four-leaf clover what must 
you do? 

How did all great men attain the positions they 
hold. 

Would you call them lucky ? 

How do people get the four-leaf clovers of life ? 

**By studying while others are wasting time.”’ 

**By doing when others are playing.” 

**By working while others are dreaming.”’ 

**Was it luck or labor that gave Watt his 
engine, Fulton his steamboat, Morse his telegraph, 
Goodyear his rubber, Bell his telephone and 
Edison his phonograph ?”’ _ 
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O TEACHERS :—We teachers have such a splen- 
i; did opportunity to train children in kindness to 
the dumb animals and other living things about 
us. No opinions are so valued nor adopted so trust- 
fully by the average child as those of his teacher. He 
can therefore be led, unconsciously to himself, to take 
the right attitude toward the living things which are 
more or less dependent upon him for food and care, in 
fact, for their very lives, 
lew children get any instruction in the home. In 
fact, many parents thouglitlessly inculcate cruelty, 
and are then surprised when that trait evinces itself in 
their children, 
will hasten to stamp on any insect or worm, wherever 
If they but realized the harmlessness of 


For instance, the majority of people 


they see it. 
some, and the real use to mankind of others, they 
would probably refrain from such a foolish and cruel 
custom. A child who is taught to kill ruthlessly in 
this way, will show cruelty to the higher animals as 
well. Others allow children to have pets without im- 
pressing upon them the necessity of kindness towards 
them and of proper care. Almost any of us can recall 
some instance within our experience where a pet has 
died from neglect in feeding or watering. In some 
localities the authorities offer bounties for 

the killing of sparrows or robbing of their 
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Our Animal Friends 
By Eva Mayne 


See if you can guess who they are before I get 
through. One says: 

“Will my master please not hitch me up to 
that little express wagon again? It is very 
heavy, and I am not strong enough to pull it. I 
would much rather run by his side, and jump 
and bark. There are so many plays we can both 
enjoy, that it doesn’t seem quite fair for him to 
select one that hurts me.”’ 

Another says: “*I speak for all my brothers 
and sisters that Dorothy is supposed to care for. 
We should be much happier if she would put 
fresh water in our pan every day. It is dreadful 
to go for hours on a hot day, shut iii a pen with 
nothing to drink. Iam sure it is not unkind- 
ness, but forgetfulness that makes her slight us 
in this way. If she realized how we sometimes 
suffer, she would never forget again. That was 
the real cause of Speckle’s death, and I know how 
sorry she felt to lose her.”’ 

This comes from another: **A year ago my 
brothers and I were so happy in the woods near 





nests. This custom is of doubttul benefit, 
as few boys, when once started, will stop 
at the killing of the troublesome birds, 
but will go on indiscriminately Cestroy- 
ing any that come in their way. A mere 
babe is allowed to hold and often to wield 
the whip on the patient old family horse, 
to keep him good while his parents enjoy 
their drive. Small wonder that when old 
enough to drive, he Jays on the lash un- 
sparingly, with no thouglit of the suffer- 
ing of the poor horse. Babies are yiven 
kittens to play with before they are old 
enough to know how to treat them, and 
are never taught to consider ihe poor piti- 
ful things in their play. 

So I might go on multiplying instances 
of the wrong methods of training, were it 
necessary. They aie too common to have 
escaped the notice of even the most ob- 


serving. 











In the larger cities the Humane Society 
does much to help in training old and 
young in better treatment of the animals 
under their care. Yet they do not have the chance to 
reach children directly, as does the teacher. For this 
reason, they often ask teachers to co-operate in the 
distribution of literature and in cailing attention to 
the existence and purpose of their society. This every 
one of us should do without waiting to be asked. 

Lectures on the subject of kindness are seldom of 
much avail, but in the field of story-telling, lessons 
may be driven home and children influenced without 
conscious effort. These stories may be of various 
kinds, some illustrating the usefulness of animals, 
birds or insects; others telling of brave or intelligent 
things they have been known to do; while still others 
may have a more personal element and tell of other 
children and théir pets. 

Ask children to bring in any stories they can find 
about animals, which they think would be interesting 
to all, and let them read or tell them. 

A first grade teacher asked her pupils to find stories 
about intelligent things dogs had done, and tell them 
So many responded that they 
with much profit, 


in the language period. 
spent a week on their ‘ 


” 


‘dog stories 
I am sure, 

When possible, the introduction, for a short time at 
least, of pets in the schoolroom will give an oppor- 
tunity tor objective teaching along this line, 

At any rate, a very little thought, even mere in- 
cidental reference, revealing the right atiitude in the 
teacher, will go a long way toward making children 
humane and kindly. 


A Letter to the Girls and Boys 


Dear Girts anp Boys:— 
I am writing this letter for some friends of 
yours that have never learned to write themselves. 


1 HEAR A VOICE 


your school. We used to watch for the children 
to come, for they gave us nuts to eat. We would 
eat from their hands. But this summer some of 
the boys have guns which they pop at us, and 
frighten us so! Frisky went too near one of 
them. Pop! went the gun, and over he fell, 
dead. Why do you boys wish to kill us? We 
have never harmed you.” 

Last of all: ‘“*I take my master’s three children 
to school every day, the eldest boy driving. I 
am old, and was given this work because it is 
easy. It is a great pleasure for me to serve the 
children, for I love them dearly, and they love 
me, too. ‘They are often in such a hurry, that 
they urge me on, and I almost fall from weari- 
ness. If I slow down to get my breath, they whip 
me, and call me lazy. I have tried to tell them 
how tired I am, but they do not understand my 
language. Please tell them about it, and I’m 
sure they will be more considerate.” 

I hope the children that these messages are for, 
will read this letter and profit by it. 

—From a Frienp. 


The Best Dog 


Yes, I went tosee the bow-wows, and I looked at every 
one, 

Proud dogs of every breed and strain that’s underneath 
the sun; 

But not one could compare with—you may hear it with 
surprise— 

A little vellow dog I know, that never took a prize. 


Not that they would've skipped him when they gave 
the ribbons out, 

Had there been a class to fit him—though his lineage 
is in doubt. 
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No judge of dogs could e’er resist the honest, faitiful 
eyes 
Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize. 


Suppose he wasn’t trained to hunt, and never. killed a 
rat, 

And isn’t much on tricks or looks or birth—well, what 
of that? 

That might be said of lots of folks whom men call 
great and wise, 

As well as of that yellow dog that nevef took a prize. 


It isn’t what a dog can do, or who a dog may be, 

That hitsa man. It’s simply this—does he believe in 
me, 

And by that test, I know there’s not the compeer 
*neath the skies 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize, 


Oh, he’s the finest little pup that ever wagged a tail 
And tollowed man with equal joy to Cougress or to 


jail. 

I’m yvoing to start a special show—’twill beat the world 
for size— 

For faithful little yellow dogs, and each shall have a 
prize. 


—Harper’s Bazar. 


How About Your Dog? 


Some facts which every lover of dogs should 
know are printed in Our Four-footed Friends. 
he writer of the article believes that 
nine dogs out of ten which their own- 
ers have to get rid of are simply the 
victims of careless or unkind treatment. 
Overfeeding and lack of exercise are 
the cause of ills in the canine race as 
well as among human beings. 

Nothing is so certain to make a dog 
sullen or cross as chaining him up. 
He suffers so much from confinement 
that it inevitably changes his disposi- 
tion. It is not only a wrong and a 
cruel way to treat a dog, but it is fool- 
ish, for a chained dog can be of no 
service to his own master excepting to 
bark. A tramp or burglar knows the 
dog cannot reach him to harm him. 

A chained dog is likely to bark at 
a friend as well as at a foe, or at a 
dug running by or a passing team. 
The family gets used to his barking, 
and no one is likely to get up in the 
night and investigate every time the 
chained dog barks. A dog that is 
well treated and has his freedom stays 
about the place and guards it. Of 
course there are exceptions—‘‘tramp dogs,’’ we 
call them; but the family wanting a watch-dog 
‘an find one that will discriminate between friend 
and foe, and strike terror to the heart of evil- 
doers by the very fact that he is loose. 

I have heard it said, and I believe it to be true, 
that burglars dread a little house dog inside the 
house more than a dog outside the house, as they 
have ways of quieting the latter. A dog that 
sleeps inside the barn is a greater safeguard to 
the barn than one outside and chained up. 

If a dog is kept outside to guard a place he 
should not be chained, but have a good-sized, com- 
fortable dog-house, facing south, raised at least 
six inches from the ground, as otherwise the floor 
will be cold and damp, and cause rheumatism. 
There should be a bed of loose straw or excelsior, 
changed frequently enough to keep it clean and 
dry, and always a dish full of fresh, clean water. 

A dog is a living, sensitive creature, not a 
machine, yet he frequently gets less careful atten- 
tion than the machinery men use. It is seldom a 
boy cr even a man will take as good care of his 
dog as he does of his bicycle or his automobile. 

A chained dog is wretched, and no one has a 
right to cause any creature constant suffering, 
even to serve what one may call a useful purpose, 
— Youth’s Companion. 


A Kiad Act 


One afternoon I heard the shrill voice of a child 
crying in a distressed tone; *‘Here, Dash! Hevze, 
Dash!’ 

It was the voice of a little boy, who was wild! y 

(Continued on page 32) ‘i 
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How to Teach Penmanship 


taught how to teach the form of those small 

letters whose principal parts are composed of 
straight down lines. Before taking up new let- 
ters, permit me to impress upon your minds the 
importance of the forms of the ietters thus far 
taught—i, u, w, n, m, v, x. As we advance in 
the work we will continually return to the princi- 
ples used in forming these letters. In fact, we 
shall use parts of them in all letters where the 
straight down line is an important feature. 

The letters which we shall consider this month 
are 0, a, e, c, r,s. The ‘‘o”’ is a modification of 
the oval movement exercise, and a good plan is to 
start the drill by writing a number of large ovals 
and then dropping down to the size desired for 
the small letters, writing three or four **o’s’’ be- 
fore lifting the pen from the paper. 


[' THE January Normal Instructor we were 





Point out the fact that the sides of the letters 
should be curved equally; that they should be the 
same size, that they must slant to the same degree, 
and that they should be the same distance apart. 
Count to 8 for the oval, then 1 for the first let- 
ter, 2 for the connecting line, etc. Be not so 
critical with the record produced that the free- 
dom of movement is retarded, but be sure the 
children have the correct form of the letter im- 
pressed upon their minds. 

Then we will omit the oval exercise and con- 
tinue the drill on the four **o’s.”’ 


After sufficient control of the movement his 
been attained to enable the class to so form the 
“o” that it is distinguishable, continue the 
dritl on the letter by giving for practice such sii- 
ple words as 


LUVIN VIA WO 
Dg age mee 
LMACTICLWIAT 


permitting each child to write quite large, which 
he will do if the arm or muscular movement be 
required of him. 

Work for regularity in size, slant and spacing. 
Proper criticism, with judicious praise, will ac- 
complish wonders. 

It must not be expected that children will be 
able to write these script forins as accurately as 
they can draw them. They have used the small 
finger muscles, which are called into play in draw- 
ing, almost from birth, whereas the larger, 
upper-arm muscles used in the ** push-pull”’ move- 
ment required to produce the up and down lines 
of our script letters, have but seldom been used 
except when the boys had a “‘scrap’’ and they 
were used for punching each others’ eyes. But 
we are training these muscles for other than bellig- 
erent purposes. It is muscular relaxation, not 
muscular tension, that we are striving to secure. 

To teach the form of the *‘a’’ it has been found 
a most excellent plan to drill for a few minutes 
on the small *‘u.’? The reasbn for this will be 
quite evident when we examine cut No. 25. 


It will be observed that the ‘‘a’’ is formed sim- 
ply by placing a left curve inside the lines of the 
‘u,”’ therefore the “'a’’ is just as wide and just as 
high as the ‘‘u.”? Direct attention to the differ- 


6% ,9.,99 


ence in the length of line used to join two “u’s 





By A. H. Steadman 


Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools 


and the one used to join two ‘‘a’s,”” or a ‘‘u’’ to 
an ‘‘a.’* This point is demonstrated in cut No, 


25. 


The count for this drill should be as follows: 
**Ready,’’? meaning that all pens shall be placed 
upon a blue line and make the first upward stroke, 
bringing the pen into position for making the 
first down-line and second up-stroke at the count 
of one. Thereafter continue the count as indi- 
cated in the cut. 

Have the children write quite large, seeing that 
the wrist is moving out of and into the sleeve. 
Try to secure letters which are pointed at the top. 
Show that the last three lines of the ‘*a’’ form the 
ed dd 

We may continue the drill on the *‘a’’ by the 
use of short words, as 


LOCVLZ VICCL 
YOAAC VIMY IAFCEILL 
SVVCEAVEV LO 


Each word should be carefully written upon 
the blackboard and then practised for not longer 
than five minutes. Frequent changes of drill- 
words tend to retain the interest of the pupils. 

Teach the chiidren to watch the double curves 
joining letters which end with a turn at the bot- 
tom to those which begin with a turn at the top, 


as a to on Ik ke 


Sa 
Li) 
Couny } 
ee 


a, 












Count to 8 for the oval exercise, and then to 4 
for the letters. See that the change from the 
oval to the letters is made without hesitation or 
lifting the pen. In due time change the drill by 
dropping the oval and writing 


id , , Ts 

4% eee 

Point out to the pupils that the letters are the 
same height and that the difference between them 
is the loop in the ‘*e,’? which is made by using 
curved lines exclusively, while the point in the 
**i?* is caused by making the down line straight. 

Again take up the writing of words containing 
letters on which driils have been given. 


LUIAVOLZIVCWIL 


YUTVVALAL U1 
AMAVILL VWI 


Write each word upon the board and point out 
the new features as they are introduced. Call 
attention to size, slant, and spacing frequently, 
for, althougi the record of the children’s move- 
ments may not give immediate evidence of your 
instruction, an impression is being made upon 
their minds, and in due time the mind will con- 
trol the muscles and the results will be satis- 
factory, — 


The ‘c,”? which naturally follows, is formed 
from the main lines of the ‘‘o,”’ consequently 
drill No. 9 may be used prior to teaching the 


form of the letter. 
ae 7... atl oo 
AAA 


F/ 

Count 1, 2-3, 4-5, 6-7, 8. Although the 
*“heok”’ at the top of the *‘c’’ is small, it requires 
a sort of impulse of the pen; therefore we must 
give ita count. Work to secure regularity, then 
take up such words as 


PCA <CHAPL 
CAMUATHIL 
AOWSCAVE 
LOE? AERO LOL LE 


Praciise but one word atatime. Carefully 
write it upon the blackboard. Erase the used 
word before writing the new one. Be sure you 
get your own down lines on the same slant. 
Write freely; do not draw. A swing to the 
teacher’s writing acts as an inspiration to the 
children. 

In teaching the form of the “‘r,’? which many 
persons consider a difficult letter to teach, we re- 
turn to the drill used in teaching the **i.”” 


O, 


Write the exercise upon the blackboard, count 
ing to 8 while writing the oval, then count four 
while writing the ‘‘i’s.’? Write fearlessly, but 
keep reguJarity of work in mind. ; 


=) a, Ck a, ee eee : oo 


Note how the ‘*r’’ is formed, simply by chang- 
ing the slant of the first line of ‘i? and joining 
it to the down line by a short under curve. ‘To 
impress this point upon the children’s minds, 
write the letter “‘i’’ quite large upon the black- 
board, and by means of colored chalk demon- 
strate the changes necessary to produce the form 
of the “'r.’’ 

In order to teach the relative heights of the 
letters, the “‘r’’ being taller than the “*i,’’ the 
following copy may be used to avdantage : 


“ple ttn" 


Count as indicated in the copy. 

Again we introduce the writing of words, not 
only to continue the drill on the ‘'r,°” but also to 
enable us to review the letters which we have 
taught from day to day. 


“atten JH 
CNN te 14 
Attend 


Each word must be made the subject of special 
drill. Change the copy every four or five min- 
utes. This must be done if we hope to retain 
interest and secure the children’s best efforts. 

The ‘'s’’ is just as high and just as wide as the 
*‘r.”? To impress its form upon the children’s 
minds write the ‘‘r,’’ quite large upon the board, 
and, with colored chalk, show how the down lines 








(Continned ou page 30) 
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Washington’s Birthday 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 


Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain 
That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain 5 
Tiat age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 
And your birthday lives in a nation’s 
heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now when its davs are many, 
And its flay of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so yvreat and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong ; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by vear with banner and drum, 
Keep the thought of your natal day. 
— Margaret Sangster 


Abraham Lincoln 
How humble, yet how hopeful he could 
be: 
How in good fortune and in ill the 
same : 
Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work,—such work as 
few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and 
hand,— 
As one who knows when there’s a task 
to do, 


Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good 
grace command ; 
Who trusts the strength will with the 
burden grow, 
That God makes 
His will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good 
and ill. 


instruments to work 


—Tom Taylor. 


In Memoriam 


The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing 
today 


And what say their melodious numbers | 


To the flag-blooming air? List, what do 
they say? 
‘* The fame of the hero ne'er slumbers!’’ 


The world’s monument stands at Potomac 
beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river ?— 
“When the hero has lived for his coun- 
try. and died, 
Death crowns him a hero foreve:,’* 


The bards crown the heroes and children 
rehearse 
The songs that give heroes to story, 
And what say the bards to the children? 
--‘' No verse 
Can yet measure Washington’s glory, 


‘For Freedom outlives the old crowns of 
the earth, 
And freedom shall triumph forever, 
And time must long wait the true song 
of his birth, 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river.’’ 
— Selected, 


Washington 


Upon the steep and loity cliff of fame, 

Above all others, stands one noble name; 

A name which all the drenching storms 
of time 

But serve to make more brilliant and 
sublime, 

While other names, toall our country dear, 

Will gleam like stars, through every 
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Far brighter-still, like noonday’s golden 
sun, 
Will shine for aye the name of Washing 
ton. 


Upon a tow’ring pinnacle it stands, 

With naught between it and the azure sky : 
No space remains where other mortal 
hands 

Can ever carve another name so high. 





coming year, 


ee 





Though many in the future may be great, 





* Boy’s, girl's, or child's may be sung, to suit the case. 7 











And loved and honored by our mighty 
state, 

Their brilliant names — yes, e’en 
greatest one— 

Must stand beneath the name of Wash- 
ington. 


the 


A great invention, which perhaps cost 
years 

Of patient, tireless thought, in time 
appears ' 


+ 
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So simple that we wonder, more and inore, 

Why ’twas not made a thousand years 
before. 

The founding of our own colossal state 

Was an invention which was doubly great; 

Because ’twas first to follow Freedom's 
plan, 

And stands unrivaled ’mongst the works 
of man. 


What title could be given so grand, so 
great, 

As Father of our own beloved state? 

A state which in a century became 

The marvel of the age in wealt!: and fame ; 

A state where Liberty and Power abide, 

Like bosom friends, in concord side by 
side, 

And Peace and Plenty dwell secure from 
harm 

Of tyrant’s power, or cruel war’s alarm! 


Although Virginia’sson, she cannot claim 
Exclusive title to his wondrous name; 
For ’tis our country’s richest legacy, 
Which by her father’s ill she holdsin fee. 
His fame is not confined to time or place 
But is as wide as all the human race ; 
For every tribe and nation ’neath thesun 
Revere the deathless name of Washington! 


All hail to him, who by his saber’sstroke, 

The galling shackles from our country 
broke, 

And who, refusing to be king in name, 

Ranks high above the kings of widest 
fame! 

Our noblest model both in war and peace, 

The greatness of his name can but in- 
crease ; 

And when our nation’s course at last is 
run, 

Her grandest name will still be Wash- 


ington | 
—U. C. Midkiff. 
The Boy, Washington 


Was Washington, in early youth, 
Like other boys, I wonder? 

I cannot think so, for I hear 
He never made a blunder. 


He went to school like other boys, 
And sat upon the benches 

That were too high, and that destroys 
The best of scholars’ senses. 


The schoolhouse was a building low, 
And in a meadow stood, 

*Twas called ‘‘ the old field schoolhouse,’’ 
And beyond it was the wood. 


And here the boy was sent to schocl, 
Who soon became a man 

To whom a nation couid look up, 
And trust to him to plan, 


In war and peace, by night and day, 
He steered the ship of state, 

In safety through a dangerous way, 
This Washington the Great. 


And so with joy we’ll celebrate 
His birthday every year. 
Long live George Washington the Great ! 
We shout with hearty cheer. 
— Selected. 


My Country 


I love my country’s pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 
Her sunshine and her storms; 

Her rough and rugged rocks, that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild, fantastic forms. 


[ love her rivers, deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 
To seek the ocean’s -reast; 

Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales, 
Her shady dells, her flowery daies, 

Her haunts of peaceful rest. 


I love her forests, dark and lone, 

For there the wild bird’s merry tone 
Is heard from morn till night, 

And there are lovelier flowers, I ween, 
Then ere in Eastern land were seen, 
In varied colors bright. 


Her forests and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 
Have all their charms for me; 

But more I love my country’s name, 
Those words that echo deathless fame,— 





‘*The Land of Liberty." 
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: Alone he studied law at night, 


Alone he gained the people’s ears 
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Honored Heroes 
By Nellie York Spangler 
WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


Why not have your Washington and Lincoln pro- 
grams combined this year, and just for a change, make 
a sort of contest out of it? Let two of the older pupils 
‘‘choose up’’ several weeks beforehand and let one 
side find and prepare recitations, songs, dialogues, 
eic., in honor of Washington, while the other side 
makes the same preparation with reference to Lincoln. 

At the beginning of the exercises, the leader of the 
Washingtonians steps to his side of the room and ar- 
ranges the letters of the following acrostic beneath the 
picture of Washington, as pupils recite the respective 
scripture verses: 

(The letters may be colored cardboard and be tacked 
in place, or may be outlined on the blackboard and 
filled in as tlie verses are given.) 


ACROSTIC— WASHINGTON 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wis- 
dom: and with all thy getting get understanding. 
Prov 4:7. 
A good ian obtaineth favor of the Lord. Prov, 12:2. 
Seest thon a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men, Prov. 22:29. 
He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread. 
Prov. 28:19. 
In the lips of him that hath understanding wisdom 
is found. Prov. 10:13. 
Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving 
the Lord. Rom. 12:11. 
Give instruction to a wise man and he will be yet 
wiser. Prov. 9:9. _ 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
Prov. 9:11. 
Open rebuke is better than secret love. Prov. 27:5. 
Now therefore hearken unto me, O ye children; for 
blessed are they that keep my ways. Prov. 8:32. 

The leader of the Lincolnians should place the letters 
of the following acrostic beneath the picture of Lin- 
coln as the verses are recited. 


ACkOSTIC—-LINCOLN 


Love is the fulfilling of the law. Rom. 13: 10. 

Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
teriance of his friend. Prov. 27:17. 

Not by might, nor bv power, but by my spirit saith 
the Lord of hosts. Zech 4:6. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters. Eccl. 11:1. 

Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the 
cause of the poor and needy. Prov. 31:9. 

Labor not to be rich. Prov. 23: 4. 

Now the end of the commandment is charity out of 
a pure heart, and of a good conscience and of faith 


unfeigned. 1 Tim. 1:5. 


Perhaps the most profitable turn an exercise of this 
kind could take would be in the way of a debate. But 
of course there are always some pupils who can not 
debate. For these, if you have been teaching several 
terms, you will have saved material 
from your journals, etc., of past years, 

I vive alsoa few new numbers which 
may prove useful. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


He might have been a king, 
Riding in regal style 

While men before him bowed 
Or humbly knelt the while. 





He might have been a king 
And built a palace grand, 

In beauty and in wealth 
The first in all the land. 


He might have been a king— 
What visions we behold 

Of splendor, pomp and power, 
When of great kings we're told 


He might have been a king, 
But no; he chose to be 

A simple citizen 
Of the country he made free. 


SELF-RELIANCE OF LINCOLN 


Alone he worked his problems out, 
And to himself explained them ; 
Which is the way, without a doubt, 
To be quite sure vou’ve gained them. 


Alone with patient zeal le worked 
In wilderness or valley. 

He never once his duty shirked, 
Was never known to dally. 


Tho’ books were far from plenty ; 
To practise law was given the rigit 
When he was seven and twenty. 


And never once did waver, 
But calmly lived down all their jeers, 
And soon had won.their favor. 
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Alone he waged the wordy war 
Against the ‘‘ Little Giant,’’ 

Who, from that time lost prestige, for 
His plans were proved too pliant. 


Alone thro’ havoc, bloodshed, strife, 
His country’s sorrows bore he. 

And finally laid down his life 
Before the dawn of glory. 


Alone and—this is paramount— 
He met the great Creator, 

And rendered up a strict account, 
As all must soon or later. 


(SonG—'‘HONORED HEROES."’) 


Washingtonians— 

Father of his country ; 
Lincolnians— 

Brother of mankind ; 
All— 

Both were just such heroes 

As we love to find, 

Washingtovians— 

Washington was truthful ; 
Lincolnianus— 

Lincoln loved the truth 
All— 

Each one learned this lesson 

In his early youth. 
Chorus— 

Washingtonians— 

Washington we love thee, 
Lincolnians— 

Lincoln we love thee, 
All— 

Honored by our country 

Both will ever be. 


Washingtonians— 
Tall and strong and manly ; 
Lincolnians— 
Manly, tall and strong ; 
All— 
Both did duty nobly, 
Cheers to both belong. 
Washingtonians— 
Feared by treacherous Indians ; 
Lincolnians— 
Loved by every slave; 
All— 
Both men to their country, 
Loyal service gave. 
Chorus. 
Washingtonians— 
Mourned by many thousands 
From this world he went. 
Lincolnians— 
Mourned by many thousands,— 
Martyred president. 
All-- 
We will sing their praises 
With one heart and voice, 


Honored Heroes. 


NELLIE YORK SPANGLER, 





CHORUS, 
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In our country’s heroes, 
We will all rejoice. Chorus. 


May also be sung to the tune of ‘‘Onward, Clhiristian Sol- 
diers.’’? There is also an old song called ‘‘ Washington 
and Lincoln’? which may be found in almost any. collec- 
tion of ‘‘ War Songs,’’ and would make an appropriate 
closing for the exercises. 


Modern Minutemen 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
(A Washington Birthday Dialogue) 
CHARACTERS 


Minutemen Daughters of Liberty 


Charles Mary 
Heury Susie 
George Alice 
William Jennie 
John Grace 
Fred Lulu 


Robert, an English boy. 
Hans, a German boy, 


The Minutemen wear three-cornered hats, long-tailed 
coats and knee breeches. The Daugliters of Liberty 
wear very full skirts, large white aprons and caps or 
bonnets. Robertand Hans wear ordinary school suits, 
The Minutemen carry wooden guns. 

Anything suggestive of a woodland or outdoor scene 
will be appropriate for stage decoration,—small trees 
set in blocks, gray cloth thrown over a stool to repre- 
sent a bowlder, a piece of fence or a small rustic bridge 
over an imaginary stream. It may be played without 
any special properties. 

The stage is vacant when the curtain rises. A bugle 
is heard in distance, its notes sounding louder and 
louder as cf one approaching. Enter Charles, who 
continues to blow bugle until he reaches center of 
stage. 

Charles (recites)— 
I blow the bugle loud and clear, 
That all the country folk may hear. 
Once more I'll sound the bugle call. 

(He blows bugie call to arms, then stops and looks 
intently toward lett.) 

Ah, here they come! my comrades all. 

(Enter Minutemen, exclaiming ‘‘ Here we are! Here 
we are!’’ All form in line with Charles at right. ) 


All (recite) — 
You’ve heard about the Minutemen 
So loyal, brave and true? 
The deeds they wrought, the battles fought, 
You know,—of course you do. 


They left their homes and fields and shops 
To battle with the foe, 

And drive the British from our shores,— 
These facts, of course, you know. 


But it is better far to see, 
Than hear them all retold, 
So we propose to act them now 
As did the men of old. 


_ (Charles may step forward and give a 
few of the simple military commands. 
At the word ‘‘Fire,’’ a clash imay be 
made back of stage by striking cymbals 
or two tins together. Boys suddenly 
stop and look toward right.) 

Henry— Oh, look! Here come tlie 
British now! 

George—Sure enough! Let us hide in 
the woods. 

(All conceal themselves behind the 


scenery. Enter Robert and Hans.) 
Robert (glancing all around),—I 


thought I heard a horn and some one 
shooting. Wonder what it was. Sound- 
ed right about here. 

Hans—It vas yoost right here. 

(The boys beliind scenery push gun 
barrels into view, leveling them at Rob- 
ert and Hans. A clash is heard behind 
scenes. Robert and Hans jump.) 

Robert —Oh, my! Look at those guns! 
I am so frightened ! 

Hans—Mein heart vas ready to shump 
right oudt. 

(Boys peep out, showing but little 
more than their hats.) 

John—Halt! who goes 
Britisher? A Tory? 

Robert—Oh, no! don’t shoot! I am 
English, but no Tory. (Boys step out 
quickly and laugh.) Why, it’s John 
and Henry and George and William and 
—but what are you dressed up like that 
for? 

Hans—Vat for do you vear dem funny 
caps undtcarry dem soldier guns? 

Charles--Don’t you know? We are 
Minutemen. 

Robert—Minutemen? What are they? 


William- Why, Minutemen were 
men who were ready to fight for their 


there? A 
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country any minute they might be called upon. They 
left everything and went to war. That was in 1776. 

Robert--That was a long time ago. 

William—Yes, so it was. It was when America freed 
herself from England. 

Robert—From my country? 

Fred—Yes, from your country. 
about it in history? 

Robert—A little bit, but I never heard of minutemen, 

Hans—I vas nodt here den, I yoost coom ofer from 
Shermany mit mein fadher undt modher, 

Henry—And have you never heard of the Boston Tea 
Party—how the patriots dumped the tea into Boston 
harbor? 


Haven’t you read 


George—Or of Paul Revere who 
‘*spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm?"’ 

John—Or about the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence? 

William—-Didn’t you ever hear of the battles of 
Bunker Hill, or Saratoga, or Ticonderoga or—or York- 
town? 

Robert —I have read something about them, but I 
have read more about the battles of Hastings and 
Runnymede and Waterloo. 

John—That's because they were nearer home and be- 
cause they were English victories. 

Charles—Did you never hear ot Lafayette and of the 
hard winter at Valley Forge? 

Fred—Or how Washington crossed the Delaware and 
captured the Hessians? 

Hans—Dose Hessians vas Shermans yoost like mein- 
self, 

Henry—You certainly must have heard of our Wash- 
ington. It’s his birthday today. 

Robert—Yes, I have heard of him. I can’t tell what 
it was about though. Was he as great a man as Crom- 
well or Wellington? 

John—Oh, much greater. Let us tell you what he 
did. He was the greatest general America ever had. 

George—He was the first commander-in-chief of the 
continental army. 

William—He made the British surrender at Yorktown 
and won our independence, 

Charles—He was the first president of the United 
States and the people wanted him to be king but he 
wouldn't do it. 

Robert—He was a queer man that wou!lin’t be king 
if he could. 

Fred —He wanted to go back to his home at Mt. Ver- 
non on the Potomac river and live quietly with his 
family. 

Robert—I can see that he was a great man, 
an Americar, I should love him, too, 

Hans—-Ya, he vas von pig man yoost like our Kaiser. 

George—But he couldn't have done all those things 
without the Minutemen to help him, 


If I were 


(Enter Daugliters of Liberty.) 


Mary—How about the ‘‘Daugliters of Liberty?’’ 
They did their share in the war by keeping the homes 
whiie the husbands and fathers and sons were fighting. 

Susie—And by picking the lint to bind the wounds 
of the soldiers. 

Jennie—And by nursing the wounded and comforting 
the dying. 

Alice—Through all the long hours they watched with 
tearful eyes for news of victory or defeat. 

Grace--Tiiey all loved Washington and his good 
wife, Martha. 

Lulu—I went to see his home last summer with my 
aunt who lives in the city of Washington. 

George—Yes, we all love our Washington. He was 
‘* First in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.’’ 


Robert—But why do you dress like Minutemen and 
carry guns, now that the war is overand independence 
is won? 

Hans—-Vat for vas you going to fight some more? 

John—We do it now in honor of our hero. We are 
going to be soldiers of peace. There are many evils 
in everyday life that need to be fought as well as those 
of wat. 

Robert—So there are. Will you allow me to join 


with you as a soldier of peace, or as a‘‘Modern Min- 
uteman ?’’ 


Hans—Shoost count me in mit der crowd, 


Charles—What do you say, boys; shall we let them 
join our army? 3 


Boys—Yes, yes, the more we have the better we can 
fight the wrong. 


All— 
We are modern Minutemen, 
Fighting for the right, 
Just as did the men of old, 
Both by day or night, 


nn ee 
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All Sing—({tune: ‘‘ Hold the Fort’’) 
Honor to our noble warrior, 
Fearless man and true, 
Who to victory and glory, 
Brought us safely through. 
Chorus— 
Fling the banner to the breezes 
For our Washington ; 
(Girls wave banners. ) 
Once again salute our hero 
With report of gun. 
(Boys aim gnus upward and a clash of cymbals is 
produced in rear.) 
Every year the litttle children 
Shall his praises sing ; 
And with loving hands will ever 
Richest tributes bring. 
Chorus— 
See the flags so grandly waving, 
Waving in the sun! 
Now, three cheers and all together, 
For our Washington. 
(Girls wave flags and all cheer ‘‘ Hurrah! hurrah! 
hurrali! for Washintgon.’’) 


Choosing a Valentine 
By M. C. Skeel 


(A Valentine’s Day Exercise for three boys and three 
girls, aged from seven or eiglit to sixteen or seventeen.) 

CHARACTERS: Frances, the elder sister. Dick, Belle, 
Elmer, Ella, (twins,) Horace. 

ScCENE—A room with small table in the background, 
on which lie books and papers. Enter Frances and 
Dick, the younger children skipping along behind 
them. Frances takes her place in front of the table, 
the children ranging themselves about her. 

Frances— (taking some papers from the table) You 
know that next Tuesday is Valentine’s Day, children. 
I’ve got something to propose. Instead of buying val- 
entines this year, let's write them ourselves. It isa 
great deal nicer. 

General groaning, and cries of ‘‘Oh-h dear!’’ and 
‘*No, it isn’t.’’ 

Dick — You don’t mean 
children, 

Horace—You can’t mean me. I’m too little to write. 

Frances—I mean every one of you. Anybody that 
can rliyme as fast as you can, Dick Preston— 

Dick,--(bewing low) Yes ma’am; thank you. 

Frances—And make as pretty a’s and b's and c’s as 
you can, Horace Preston— 

Horace,—(bowing) Thank you, ma’am. 

Frances—Ought to be ashamed to think they have 
to buy valentines like duller people. Here are six 
sheets of note paper that I decorated myself the other 
day, and if I do say it, I think the designs are pretty 
and original. (Holds paper up for their inspection) . 

Omnes—Very pretty indeed! 

Frances—I meant to send six valentines to six of my 
friends. But mother’s having to go away— 

Horace—(eagerly) Isn’t she coming home pretty 
soon, Frances? 

Frances—Not until the cold weather is over, dear. 
You wouldn’t want her to come home just to get sick 
and go away again, would you? 

Horace— (sighing) No, but it is so awful lonesome 
without her. 

Twins—(together) So it is. 

(Belle puts her handkerchief up to her eyes. 
mediately Horace and the twins begin to cry.) 

Dick—(dashing one hand across his eyes while he 
sternly grasps Horace by the collar with the other. ) 
None of that, old man. You promised me you 
wouldn’t. Brace up. 


Frances—(winking hard and fast) It is dreadful 
Without her, but I do try hard— 

Dick—(heartily, and shaking his finger at the others) 
Of course you do. You're the best second-best I ever 
saw. 

Belle—(hugging Frances) You’re a dear! 

Twins—(doing the same) Of course she is, 

(Frances)—smiles at them, and again holds up the 
sheets of paper)—I was going to’ say, I find that I 
shall have only time enough to use one of these. You 
may each have one of the others, and choose yours to 
whom you will send it. 

Dick— (taking the sheet she offers him) No ques- 
tions asked? 

Frances—No questions asked. I'll trust you. 

Belle— (taking her sheet) Prose or rhyme? 

Frances—KEither as you please. 

Ella—(as she and Elmer take theirs) But some- 
body’s got to tell us about spelling words and things.’’ 

Frances—Yonder is the dictionary, and here am I. 


me. I’m too big to be 


Im- 


“We'll all want to be by ourselves, I suppose. Choose 


your rooms, 
Horace—I’1] take mother’s, 
Belle—I want the library. 


(Exit left.) 
(Exit right.) 


Ella and Elmer—We’ll take the dining-room., 
(Exit right.) 
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Dick—I’ll go upstairs, and be out of the racket, 
(Exit left). 


Frances—Racket! See that you don’t make any, 
(She goes behind the table and sits down with a sigh 
of relief.) Well, I think perhaps I have secured one 
quiet hour—the first for a month. (With a dignified 
air.) It certainly is not an easy position—this being 
the elder sister in a family of six. (Arranges papers 
before her, continuing to speak as slie uncorks tie ink 
bottle, and takes up her pen). My choice is made— 
bless her! I wonder who Dick will choose, and-I do 
hope Belle won’t be a goose. The twins are more likely 
to choose each other than anybody else, while Horace 
will take one of the‘teachers.'. Now for my quiet hour, 
(Dips pen in ink and begins to write.) 

(Enter Horace from left). 

Horace — Frances, do you spell dear, d-double e-r, 
or d-e-r-e, or d-e-i-r? ; 

Frances—Well, son. if the deer has four legs, | 
should spell it d-double e-r. 


Horace—(scornfully) Who’s sending a valentine to 
a deer with four legs? J/y dear has only two. 

Frances—Then I think d-e-a-r will be the proper 
way. (Exit Horace. ) 

(Silence a few moments, when Dick is heard calling 
from behind scenes at left. 

Dick— Frances, is today yesterday? 

Frances—No; it’s last week. 

Dick—Oh pshaw—you know what I mean. 
day is it? 

Frances—Saturday, goosy. Else how would you be 
at home. 

Dick—I mean, what day of the month is it? 

Frances—Look at your Christmas calendar, 


Dick—Forgot I had one. Forget everything I ever 
knew or heard of when I sit down by an ink-bottle. 

Frances—Then you’d better be careful to whom you 
write. 

Dick—I am careful. 


(Silence again. Belle calls from behind the scenes 
at right.) 


Belle —How far from the top must I begin, Frances? 


Frances—(absently as she continues to write} Oh— 
three or four inches. 


Belle—Three or four inches! What do you mean? 
I'm not hemming sheets. 


Frances—(rousing) Certainly not. I beg pardon. 
About half an inch below the spray of flowers. 
Belle—I’d like to know who your Valentine is? 
Frances—I’d /ove to know who yours is? 
(Dick, singing behind the curtain.) 
‘Oh, no, we never mention him, 
His name is never heard, 
Our lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word.”’ 


Frances—(crossly) If you children don't keep more 
quiet, I shall never get my valentine ready in time. 


Elmer and Ella—(together from behind scenes at 
right.) It must be going an awful long ways. 


Frances—There! now you two have tuned up. 


Twins— (togetherand in an injured tone.) We haven’t 
said a word in ever so long. 


Horace —(equally injured) And I only asked you 
how to spell dear. 


Frances—Oh, hush, hush! 

(Silence again, broken by the twins quarreling -be- 
hind the scenes.) z 

Ella—You fold it this way, and turn down a corner. 

Elmer—No, you don’t if you’re going to put it in 
an envelope and nrail it. 

Ella—But this is a valentine. 

Elmer—I don't care if it is two valentines. 
fold it up and down this way. 

Ella—No, sir; you fold it across. 

Frances—Children—children ! 

(Twins enter 100m, each carrying a sheet of paper, 
and rush up to their sister.) 

Ella—(excitedly) Elmer says that— 

Elmer—(interrupting) Ella says that— 


(Both together)--You fold a valentine ¢h7s way. 
(illustrate. ) 


Frances—Wait a minute. 
you’re going to? 
Twins—(shamefaced) Not quite. 


Frances—Well, finish first, and then I’ll show you 
how to fold them. 


Twins—(together) But you mustn’t look. 

Frances—Not a peep—honor bright. (Exeunt twins. ) 

(Silence; broken by entrance of Horace.) 

Horace—Frances will it hurt anything if I put in 
my last bug? 

Frances—Mercy on us! His last bug! What does the 
child mean? 

Horace—Why that pretty beetle we tound jin the 
potato pit, and that you chloroformed for me. 

Frances—But dearest child, a bug in a valentine! 
What will your valentine think?........ - . _.. 


What 


You 


Have you written all 
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Horace—({confidently.) Oh, ’twill be all right with 
her. She likes bugs ’most as well as I do. 
Frances—What a very queer little girl. 

ace; enter Dick.) 

Dick—O say, Frank give mea rhyme for measles, 
quick. 

Frances—Measles! 

Dick—That’s what I said. 

Frances—But, measles— 

Dick—It’s what the twins had tlree weeks ago; 
measles, or chicken pox, or something. I call it 
measles for short. Give me a rhyme for it. 

Frances-—Measles in a valentine! It’s as bad as 
Horace’s beetle. (Leans forward anxiously.) Dick, I 
hope you are not writitng to Sally Kearns. She’s just 
getting over them. 

Dick—Thak you—not I. My valentine’s a lady. 

Frances+With the mealses? 

Dick~With them or without them—every inch of 
her. Thought there were to be no questions asked. 

Frances—I don’t intend to ask questions, but— 
measles— 

Dick—Do you know a rhyme for it or don’t you? 

Franeces—(haughtily.) No, sir, Ido not. I think it 
is a horrid word to put into a valentine. ; 

Dick— (suddenly striking his foreliead.) I’ve got 
one myself—weasels! Next thing is to get it to fit in. 
(Exit Dick.) 

Frances—Measels! Weasels! ! (She shakes her head 
doubtfully, and turns again to her writing, looking 
I wonder if I’d better 
tell her that Belle lost her overshoes, and— 

Belle—(from behind curtain.) Lost my what? 

Frances—Goodness! what dreadfully sharp ears little 
pitchers have! 

Belle— (appearing at side of room.) I’im not a little 
pitcher, and I’d like to know why you are putting 
me into your valentine? 

Frances—(soothingly) We put all the nicest things 
we can think of into our valentines. 

Belle—Like measles, and weasles, and beetles—and 
me. (Laughs, and exit.) 

(Enter the twins) 

Ella—Frances, isn’t a-f-f-e-k-s-l-u-n right? Elmer 
says it isn’t. : 

Frances—What do you mean it for? 

Ella—Affection, of course. What else does it spell? 

Frances—Ella Preston! And you had one hundred 
in orthography last month. 

Elmer—(triumphantly.) I told her it wasn’t right. 

Frances—Let us hear you spell it. 

Elmer—A-f-f-e-c-k-s-h-u-n. She left out the c. 

Frances—She did? Mercy! 

Dick—(behind the scenes.) Poor twinnies, what a 
bad spell they’re having! 

Frances—Pray how would you write the word, sir? 

Dick—(Gaily) I’m writing it at this moment, and I 
spell it l-o-v-e. 

Elmer—But mine is a really hard word, Frances. 
It’s refrigerator—five syllables. 

Frances—Refrigerator! refrigerator in a valentine! 

Belle—(behind the scenes.) Frank, can't you make 
those children stop yelling? Here I’ve signed myself 
‘‘Your affectionate refrigerator,’’ and I’ve got it 
spelled all sorts of ways, too. 

Frances—(rising) This thing is getting on my 
nerves, Come in here, all of you—all of you, quick! 
(Dick, Belle and Horace hurry into the room.) I said 
I would ask no questions about your valentines, but 
with the horrible words and spelling you’re putting 
into them, I've got to have some faint idea of whiat 
you are up to. Now listen; when I count three and 
drop this handkerchief (holding it up) I want you 
all to say the names of your valentines together. 

Belle and the Twins—You’ve got to say yours, too. 

Frances—Of course. (Holds handkerchief up and 
counts slowly) One-—two—three ! (Drops handkerchief) 

Omnes—(at top of Jungs) MOTHER! 

Frances—Of all things! (Sinks back against the 
table.) ; ! s 

Belle—Humpli! I guessed it the minute Horace said 
bugs. 

Horace— (defiantly) She likes to catch them as well 
as I do. ‘ 

Dick—And I reckon there isn’t any one more inter- 
ested in the family measles. 

Ella—It won’t make any difference to her how I 
spell affection. 

Elmer—She’ll be glad enough to hear that we’ve 
got a new ice-chest. 

Belle—And if I do sign myself ‘‘ Your affectionate 
refrigerator,’’ she'll know it is only half true. 

Frances—This certainly clears matters up amazingly 
Who is the wisest and dearest— 

Dick-—And jolliest— 

Beile—And prettiest— 

Ella—And sweetest— 

Eliner—And kindest— 

Horace—And best, bester, bestest— 

Frances—Valentine in all the world, _ 

Omnes— (louder than before) MOTHER! 


(Exit Hor- 
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Scarf Drill 


By Alice Cook Fuller ial 


(A Patriotic Exercise for Twelve Girls.) 

The girlsshould wear white dresses and siiould carry 
two red, two white, and two blue scarfs of bunting, 
one scarf to each two of the girls. These scarfs should 
be three yards in length, and should be held about 
eighteen inches from the-end. Rings of raffia or brass 
would make their use more graceful and effective. 

Enter from the wings near the back, six from eath 
side, the first two bearing a red scarf, the second two, 
white, and the third two, blue. With scarfs held on a 
level with the brow march to the centre of the stage, 
down the centre to the front ; separate and march right 
and left across the stage front, and up tlie sides. (Fig 1.) 
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FIGURE | 


Those bearing the red scarfs pass across the back of 
the stage and halt, holding scarfs on high; at the same 
time the bearers of the white, passacross the stage two 
paces nearer to the front of the stage, and halt with 
scarfs on a level with the shouider; while the blue 
turn still two paces nearer the front, and gaining po- 
sition, drop to the right knee and raise scarfs just 
above the heads. This brings the red, white and blue 
in their regular order. Arrange it so that the one of 
each color is a trifle lower than the other of the same 
color, so that all may show, and thus be more effec- 
tive. Retain this position during fourteen counts, 
then rise, (two counts) and hold scarfs about on level 
with the elbow. (Fig. 2.) 
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FIGURE 2 
Red and blue face the centre of the stage; white, 
face wings; beginning with No. 1, red going first, fol- 
lowed by white, and then followed by blue, march 
down to the centre front of the stage two abreast, as 
indicated in line of march in Fig. 3. 
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IGURE 3 


Halt.—Face front. 

Separate at the centre front of the stage, march to 
right and left across the front and up the sides. One 
section of the red marching up the left side, pass en- 





























tirely across the stage and halt at 1—2, in Fig. 4 
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FIGURE 4 


White march from left side to centre and halt at 3—4, 
blue march a few paces to the left near the front and 
halt at.5—6. At the sume time the section of red, pass- 
ing up the right side marches a few paces to the right 
and halts in front of the other red, at 1—2. The other 
section of white and of blue, march likewise up the 
right side and across to position in front of their colors 
at 3—4, and 5—6, respectively. The colorsin the back 
line raise colors.on high, and those in front, to a level 
with the shoulders. 
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The reds, colors still on high, marci forward to the 


yopesition in line with the white, which remains station- 


ary, while the blues march backward to position in 
line with the white. (Fig. 5.) 
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FIGURE 5 


Face the right front and dip colors gracefully to the 
audience, (four counts.) Recover position, (four 
counts.) Face the left front and repeat. Face directly 
to the front and repeat. 

2 and 1, in each group of four, step two paces to the 
front, 1 and 2 remaining stationary. Raise scarfs on 
high, (four counts) lower, four counts. (Fig. 6.) 
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FIGURE 6 


Nos. Ia and 2b in each group of four release hold on 
scarf, No. 2a swings loose end of scarf to 2b and each 
sinks to right knee, the scarf extended on the floor be- 
tween them. Halt. (Count eight.) 

No. 1b swings loose end of scarf to 1a, and eacli 
sinks to right knee, scarf extended on the floor between 
them, tiius crossing the scarfs. Lift scarfs in right 
hands high above heads, those in the front row a little 
lower than those behind them, giving a better view 


of the star than if held ona level. (Fig. 7.) (Hight 
counts. ) 
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FIGURE 7 
Scarfs stiil held on high, rise. Halt. Eight counts. 
Scarfs lowered to the height of the elbows, circle 
once to the right. Halt. Turn, circle once to the left. 


Halt. All drop to rightknee, place scarf on floor ex- 
tended. (Count four.) “ Rise. (Céunt four.) 1a and 
2b change places, keeping time tothe music. Halt. 


All drop toright knee. (Count four). Recover scarfs. 


(Count four.) Rise, with searfs held high above 
heads, slanting slightly toward the audience. (Count 


eight.) 

Ib and 2b, scarfs still on high, march three paces to 
the right front, passing the scarf over the head of ta. 
(Fig. 8.) 
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Red, white and blue now march two abreast to the 
front of the stage, tle lines at the back holding their 
scarfs above their heads, while those in the front lines 


hold theirs on a level with the shoulders. (Fig. 9.) 
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FIGURE 9 


White remaining stationary, red marches backward to 
the back of the stage, while blue marches forward to 
the front. This brings them back to the position indi- 
cated by Fig. 4. 

Red moves four paces (or as many as are necessary, 
owing to the size of the stage, to 
bring all intoa direct line) to 
the left. Blue four paces to the 
right, (Fig. 10). 

Both blue lines drop to the 
right knee! First red line hold 
scarfs high above heads; second 
red line on a level with tie 
shoulders; first white line on a 
level with the chest; second 
white line on a level with the 
elbows; first blue on a level 
with the shoulders; and second 
blue on a level with the elbows. 

Remain in this position while 
singing one or more stanzas of 
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James Russell Lowell 


(Continued from page 79) 


Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all 

their race.’’ 

‘‘And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 

Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmer, or see it glisten ; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.”’ 


‘*Who speaks the truth stabs Falsehood to the heart, 
And his mere word makes despots tremble more 
Than ever Brutus with his dagger could.’’ 


‘*Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the 
throne; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 
unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch upon 
his own,’’ 


‘‘No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work, withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil.’’ 


“‘Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 

Some great cause, God's new Messiah, 
the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon 
the right, 

And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness and 
that light.’’ 


offering eacii 


Find the above quotations in Lowell's writings. 


List of Poems for Study 


‘The Courtin’,’? “‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral 
Line,”’ ** The First Snowfall,’ ** Yussouf,’’ ‘*Jon- 
athan to John,”’ ‘The Heritage,’’ ‘**Under the 
Willows,’’ **Phoebe,’’ **Pictures from Apple- 
dore.”’ 

Quotations from the Biglow Papers 


Nore:—Find on what occasion the following 
quotations were used :— 

**It has not seldom occurred to me that Babel 
was the first Congress, the earliest mill erected for 
the manufacture of gabble.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe in princerple, 
But, O, I dw in interest.’’ 

**What a schoolhouse is the world, if our wits 
would only not play truant!” 

‘*An’ withered be the nose that pokes 
Inter the gov’ment printin’!’’ 

‘To move John you must make your fulerum 
of solid beef and pudding; an abstract idea’ will 
do tor Jonathan.”’ 

‘Parsons Wilbur says he never heerd in his life 

Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail 

coats, 

An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on’ em office, an’ some on’ em votes; 
But John P. 
Robinscu he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in Judee.’’ 

Norte: —It is said that the above stanza, quoted 
in the House of Commons, first drew the attention 
of England to Lowell’s work. 

References 

Lowell’s Complete Poems. No teacher can 
afford to be without these. 

James Russell Lowell. —Scudder. 

Letters of James Russell Lowell.—Nortov. 
(Associated with Lowell on the North American 
Revicw as joint-editor. ) 

Lowell and His Friends. —E. FE. Hale. 

The Herons of Elmwood.—Long fellow. 

Elmwood. —<Aldrich. 

A Welcome to Lowell.— Whittier. 

Poems on Lowell. —Holmes. 


Questions on Lowell 
1. Tell iio story of Lowell's life. 
2. Why are his poems less generally read than 
Longfellow’s or Whittier’s ? 
3. Give the legend on which the Vision of Sir 
Launfal is founded. Which part of this poem do 
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you like better—the nature study or the story? 
Why? What other poet made use of this legend ? 

4. What was the plan of A Fable for Critics ? 

5. Have you read the Biglow Papers? What 
do you know about them ? Write four quotations 
from them. 

6. Name six of Lowell’s poems. Classify them 
as to nature, memorial, etc. Quote three pas- 
sages. 

7. Name two of Lowell’s prose works. 





How to Teach Penmanship 
(Continued from page 25) 


of the **s’? may be made within the space oc- 
cupied by the **r.”” 


VMLLLADALALL 


Count for each down line. See that the letters 
are sharp at the top. They will be sharp if the 
under, or right, curve is used as the initial line. 
Drills on the following copy will fix*the relative 
height of the *'s’’ and the *‘i.’’ Count for each 
down line. 


¢ 


As 7. *® { 
The drill should be further continued by the 
use of words similar tu the following: 
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Elementary Manual Training 
(Continued from page 8) 





as it must be accurately done. Allow a margin 
of two inches at each side and three at the bottom. 

Dyes already prepared for this work may now 
be purchased at the art stores. The oil paints 
will wash, if luke warm water and good castile 
soap are used. 

Oil paints mixed with white, thinned with tur- 
pentine, are better if design is to be of light color 
on a dark back-ground. 

Easy dyes may be used on paper and on fabrics 
that are not washable. For all-over designs for 
inside of portfolios and for bookcovers, we stencil 
with water colors. 

Oil paints mixed with turpentine or gasoline 
are necessary for block printing. 

In cither block printing or stencil work where 
two colors are used, two brushes are necessary, — 
a short thi:k brush is the best kind of brush. 

Pour a little of the chosen color into a saucer 
and try the stencil brush first on an extra piece 
of cloth. If the color runs there is too much dye 
ou the brush and the user must stroke off the 
superfluous amount on the side of the dish. 

tisalwavs well to make a pad of several thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth, nisaaie: around a stiff card- 
board, or better, a thin pine board, and take a 
piece of the fabric to be stenciled for a trial piece, 
as some fabrics absorb dye much more than others 
so that no one rule can apply to stenciling all 
fabrics. 

The following is a good medium used for mix- 
ing oil paints: 14 pt, turpentine, 20 drops lemon 
essence, 20 drops vinegar, % teaspoonful sugar 
of lead. 

In the second and third grades we sumetimes 
use the common crayola for stenciling, and after 
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applying the design, we go over them with a hot 
iron, which sets the color, and some very pretty 
effects have been secured. 

Block printing originated in Japan. It is the 
Japanese form of printing fabrics by hand. 

Seraph is one of the best woods for block 

rinting as the wood does not absorb the dye. 

raw the design on paper, and after criticism by 
the teacher, place design on wood and cut away 
the wood andr the designs, so the design stands 
up, in relief, about } inch; apply oil paint with 
a brush. 

Very pretty simple all-over designs may be cut 
on ends of spools, and applied in same way as 
block printing designs. These may be used for 
pillows, dresser covers and for the inside and out- 
side covers of portfolios and books. A motive 
for such a design could be found in a daisy or a 
pansy. The fabrics to be used for home and 
schoolrd6m decoration are cheese cloth, scrim, 
denim, burlap, Russian crash, art linens, toweling 
and the five cent mop-cloths. ‘These are all found 
in any of the dry goods stores and are all reason- 
able in price. For couch covers and_portieres, 
monk’s cloth, friars cloth and the craftsman’s 
materials may be used. 

The article to be printed must be spaced and 
made ready for the design. This must be done 
very carefully. 

In stenciling and in block printing, care must 
be taken in planning corners of pillow top, couch 
covers and table covers, so that the space to be 
filled conforms to the principles of design. 





Washington Conundrums 
By Ella M. Johnston 
The following list of conundrums might be used as 
a game for Washington’s Birthday. A little silk flag 
would be a pretty prize for the child guessing the 
greatest number, (These are not all original.) 


1. When did Washington take his first ride? 
When he took a hack at the cherry-tree. 


2. Wity did he often get very tired standing? 
Because he could not lie. 

3. When did he prove himself quarrelsome? 
When he crossed the Delaware. 

4. Why was he like the letter W? 

Because he was ‘‘ First in War.’’ 


5. When did he take a climb? 
When he went to Mount Vernon. 


6. When did he do good carpeuter work? 
When he formed his fine cabinet. 


7. Why was he like the letter P? 
Because he was ‘‘ First in Peace.’’ 


8. When must he have had a ‘‘splitting leadache?’’ 
When he had his ‘‘ Headquarters at Valiey Forge.”’ 


g. Which was his favorite flower? 
The flag. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and indu:s restful 
sleep and a good appetite. : 

{f your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumrorD CHEMICAL 
‘orks, Providence, R. 1, 
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Copyr't 

1910 by 
National Cloak 
& Suit Co, 


This Spring Style Book Is YOURS 


Is Yours for Greater Pleasure and Becomingness in Dress and for Economy 


In all the History of Fashions this book stands alone—the 
most beautiful and interesting Spring Style Book ever published. 

It is the most splendidly illustrated—the all-inclusive book 
—because in its pages the list of desirable new Spring styles is 
completed. 

More thought, more time, more money, have been put into 
this Guide to the New Fashions than ever were expended on 
any other style publication ever issued. 

Now one copy of this New ““NATIONAL” Style Book is 
Yours, Free, and without obligation whatsoever. And more— 
we have reserved one copy for you, 
only waiting for you to say it is wel- 
come, for you:to write for it mow. 

The only question is—will you write for 


the book today—or will you leave the pleasure 
of this, your copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 


Style Book, for someone else? 


NATIONAL 


MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


tee Tag—our signed Cuar 


money 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Garment has the ““ NATIONAL” Guaran- 
i cuarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return any NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you and 
eH red rt iroey and par ores cares 
repays expressage 

of the world. 


CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


For Spring we find Russian Blouses in vogue, and Russian 
Turbans worn with Russian Mesh Veils and Russian Simplicity 
pervading everything. We find the coarse Russian Linens and 
bright new colored Lingerie and Wash Dresses in vogue and 
Stylish Dresses, Waists and Suits are trimmed in the new Rus- 
sian Side-effect—but your copy of the ‘““NATIONAL” Style 
Book beautifully pictures all these new styles for you. 

It also tells you of the famous ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Made-to-Measure 
Suits, priced from $10 to $40. Here is the story in few words: Any 
‘“‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suit will be cut to your own measurements 
from your own chcice of the new styles and made to your order of your 
own choice of over 400 materials. Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? Such variety in style and ma- 
terial is possible only at the ‘“‘NATIONAL.”’ 

In writing for your Style Book be sure 
to state whether you wish samples of materials 
for a Made-to-Measure Suit and state the 
colors you prefer. 


234 West 24th Street 
New York City 


NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES 


h ways. 
and postage to all parts 
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Brown Your Hair 


With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain, Absolutely 
Safe and Harmless. 
It cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands or your 
linen, Will not give an unnatural shade to your hair, 
Send for Trial Package. 


Just apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain with 
yourcomb, Stains only the hair, won't rub off. Guaranteed 
to be free from all poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. 
Hias no odor, no sediment, no grease. $1.00 at first-class 
droggists. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your name and 
address, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will 
mail you charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed 
Wrapper, With valuable booklet on hair, Directions fol- 
lowed carefully will produce desired results. 

Mrs, Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 1091 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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“DUREL” 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 
Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortments in hand made slide 
tray box. 








“CRAYOLA” 
DRAWING CRAYON 














FOR 

General Color Work, Stenciling, Arts 
and Crafts 

Assortments of from six to 






twenty-four colors. 


Samples furnished upon appli- 
cation, 
















BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
#8 Fulton St., New York 

















POSITIONS 


45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is mecessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$84o to $1,800 per year, 

Our Civil Service aunouncements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 

nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 

Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 

sent free. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 
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Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Life 


(Continued from page 15,) 


and Miss Florence Howard had recited ‘‘The Blue and the 
Gray,’’ Mrs. Ben Hardin Helm, a sister of Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln, pulled the silken cord, and the flags fell apart, 
dropping gracefully into the arms of the six little girls 
who were stationed by the pedestal to receive them. As 
this heroic bronze image of the martyred President looked 
out upon the scenes from whience he came, an impressive 
silence spread over the vast crowd in the Court Square, 
then, like a rocket, a great cheer went up and the cheers 
spent themselves spontaneously into the singing of 
** America, ’’ 

In the unveiling address Colonel Watterson, a Kentuck- 
ian and a Confederate veteran said; ‘‘We owe its (the 
Union’s) preservation to his wisdom, to his integrity, to 
his firmness and his courage.’’ 


New England Ancestry of Lincoln.—2y Bullard 


Extracts :—-Abraham, the grandfather of emancipator, 
was comparatively rich when he left the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, for he was able to sell his estate for seventeen thou- 
sand dollars. His wife was Anne Boone, a cousin of 
the Indian hunter, and the Boones and Lincolus were 
closely linked by intermarriages. Prosperous Abraham 
Lincoln caught the contagion as emigrant after emigrant 
passed his door and he sold his property, loaded his 
family into a Conestoge wagon and headed for Kentucky. 
There he bought seventeen hundred acres of land, and 
the original warrant, dated March 4, 1780, may be seen 
still, In 1784 he was shot treacherously by a band of 
marauding Indians. 

There were three sons, Thomas, the youngest, being 
the father of the martyred president. By the rules of 
primogeniture the oldest son inherited the property, and 
for some reason notfully understood Thomas, then a boy 
only six years of age, was left to shift for himself. Thus 
it was that he acquired no education. Yet, thougli de- 
pendent upon his own exertions, he owned a farm by the 
time he was twenty-five years old, and had become a 
carpenter with ‘‘the best set of tools in the whole region.’’ 
Ambition to improve his circumstances took him on to 
Indiana and Illinois. The log cabin in which his son 
was born does not prove destitution and dreary helpless- 
ness: it was an incident of pioneer life when log cabins 
were the rule in Kentucky. It was when Thomas Lincoln 
was learning the trade of carpenter that he met Nancy 
Hanks, the niece of his employer. 

Three years before the Lincolns left their Shenandoah 
home for Kentucky, Joseph Hanks, with his eight clil- 
dren, migrated beyond the mountain and settled on a 
farm not far from the Mammoth Cave. When he died, 
his children were scattered among their relatives, the 
youngest, Nancy, being three years older than her future 
husband had been when he lost his father. The nine 
year old girl found a home with her mother’s sister at 
Beachland, near Springfield, and it was there that she met 
the man she was to marry. 


Extracts from ‘‘Lincoln and the Negro’’— 
By Booker T. 


‘In any country, regardless of what its laws say, where- 
ever people act upon the idea that the disadvantage of one 
man is the good of another, there is slavery. Wherever 
in any country the whole people feel that the happiness 
of all is dependent upon the happiness of the weakest, 
there freedom exists. In abolishing slavery, Lincoln 
proclaimed the principle that, even in the case of the 
humblest and weakest of mankind, the welfare of each is 
still the good of ali. In re-establishing in this country 
the principle that, at bottom, the interests of humanity 
and of the individual are one, he freed men’s souls from 
spiritual bondage; he treed them to mutual helpfulness. 
Henceforth no man of any race, either in the north or in 
the south, need feel constrained to fear or hate his brother. 

‘‘By the same token that made America free, he pushed 
back the boundaries of freedom everywhere, gave the 
spirit of liberty a wider influence throughout the world 
and re-established the dignity of man as man. By the 
same act that freed my race, he said to the civilized and 
uncivilized world that man everywhere must be free, and 
that man everywhere must be enlightened, and that Lin- 
coln-spirit of freedom and fair play will never cease to 
spread and grow in power till throughout the world all 
men shall know the truth, and the truth shall make them 
free.’’ 

“There is great power in simplicity. We should, like 
Lincoln, have moral courage to be what we are, and not 
pretend to be what we are not. We should keep in mind 
that no one can degrade us except ourselves; that, if 
worthy, no influence can defeat us.’’ 

‘In paying my tribute of respect to the Great Emanci- 
pator of my race, I desire to say a word here and now in 
behalf of an element of brave and true white men of the 
South, who though they saw in Lincoln’s policy the ruin 
of all they believed in and hoped for, have lovally accepted 
the results of the Civil War, and are today working with 
a courage few people in the North can understand to up- 
liff the Negro in the South and complete-the emancipa- 
tion that Lincoln began. I am tempted to say that it 
certainly required as high a degree of courage for men of 
the type of Robert E. Lee and John B. Gordon to accept 
the results of the war in the manner and spirit which they 
did, as that which Grant and Sherman displayed in fight- 
ing the physical battles that saved the nation.’’ 


Lincoln—the Man of ‘the People’ 
When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 


Vashing ton 





Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 


:mot kill him, 
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She bent the strenuous Heavens and came down 

To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yét with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed-through it all a-strain of prophecy, 

Then mixed laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains, and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth ; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forever more he burned to do his deed, 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
So came the Captain with the mighty heart: 
And when the step of Earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
He held the ridge-poie up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place-- 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green, with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout, upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES IN 1909 


Allantic:—Lincoln (poem) p. 103. 

Arena :—Coming of Lincoln, p. 483. Democratic spirit, 
etc. p. 480. 

Ceutury :—Portraits of Lincoln, p. 637 and 958. 
coin the leader, p. 478. Hero (poem) p. 544. 

Collier’s Weekly :—How the Uincoln Centennial was 
Celebrated, p. 12. Kentucky Honors Lincoln, p. 18. 
Lincoln-child, p. 7. One Hundred Years After, p. 11. Our 
Townsman, p. 17. Sad Hursorist, p. 15. Address Delivered 
at Lincoln's Birthplace. Sup. p. 13. 

Cosmopolitan:—Abraham Lincoln, by W. H. Taft, p. 
361. Abraham Lincoln, by Henry Watterson, p. 363 

Current Literature:—Lincoln. (poem) p. 448. Man 
who came. (poem) p. 333. 

Forum :—-Nativity of Lincoln, p. 133. 

Harper's Weekly :—Wincoln, p. 29. Lincoln and the 
Child, p. 8. Lincoln as a Foe to Compromise, p. 30. 
Lincoln’s Droll Side, p.8. Man at Washington, p. 22. 
Anne Rutledge, p. 22. ° 

Independent :—Memorable Words, p. 315. Hand of Lin- 
coln (poem) p. 65. Lincoln and Darwin, p. 404. Lin- 
coln and Labor, p. 301. Lincoln in the Hearts of thie 
People, p. 302. Lincoln Literature, p. 261. 

McClure’s :-—Audience with Lincoln, p. 447. 

New England Magazine:—New England Ancestry of 
Lincoln, p. 685. 

Outlook ; --Gettysburg Address, p. 344. Lincoln as a 
Labor Leader, p. 449. Lincoln Celebration, p. 363. Mak- 
ing Lincoln, p. 327. Personal Recollections, p. 345. 
Touching Episode, p. 339. 

Review of Reviews :—New Views of Lincoin, p. 241. 
Tribute to Lincoln, by Roosevelt. p. 171. Lincoln's 
Centenary, p. 131. Lincoln’s Centennial Celebration, 

..172. 

St. Nicholas :— Boy of the American Wilderness, p. 312. 

World Today :—Echo of the Lincoln-Douglas Debate, 
p. 182. Our Heritage in Lincoln, p. 114. 

World’s Work :—\incolu and Darwin, p. 11128. Lin- 
coln and the Negro, p. 11420. 


Lin- 





Our Animal Friends 
(Continued from page 24) 


waving his arms and calling to his dog. The dog, a little 
black and tan,- was running up the railroad track. A 
short distance ftom him came an express train moving 
rapidly. 

The poor boy called and called, and Dash ran toward 
him but still on the track. The engineer was leaning 
from his window and saw the dog. Suddenly his whistle 
rang out, and the train came to a stop just in time. By 
that time the child was there, and taking Dash in his 
arms, he called a grateful ‘‘Thank you’’ to the kind 
engineer, and the train moved on. 


A Queer Helper 


““O, George, there is a toad! Geta stick and kill him 
quick, before he hops on me,’’ cried Nell. 

She and George were making garden, and a large toad 
had hopped under Nell’s hoe. ‘‘No,’’ said George, ‘‘I'll 
My teacher once told us all about*toads, 
and they are very useful.. This old fellow will help us 








in our garden. We will be good to him so he wil y: 
Miss K— says tltat‘they-eat so any dhaeuerrr ane a 
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slugs, and do no harm themselves. So 
it’s good to have them around. They 
can’t hurt you, either.’’ 

‘‘Well, they make warts if you touch 
them,’’ persisted Nell. 

‘‘No; Miss K-— says that is all non- 
sense. Of course that old fellow wouldn’t 
be pleasant to handle, but we don’t have 
to touch him. Don’t be a silly, and run 
from him, He doesn’t want to touch you 
any morethan you dohim. I hope he’i] 
stay in our garden.’’ 

‘So do I,”’ said Nell, ‘‘if he’s such a 
great help. But I’d rather he didn't 
come too close until I get used to him.’’ 

The toad must have heard, for he stayed 
all summer, gopbling up many insects 
and worms that would otherwise have 
been troublesome. The garden was a fine 
one, and Nell says she is sure Mr. Toad 
helped to make itso. She is no longer 
afraid when she sees him, but considers 
him one of her friends. 


Harold’s Lesson 

‘Mother, please may I get them? 
take good care of them.’’ 

‘‘Harold, if I felt sure you’d care for 
them regularly, I: shouldn't object to 
your getting those rabbits,’’ said Mrs. 
Green. ‘‘But when I think of your other 
pets, in which you have been interested 
for a short time, and then left for Grace 
or me to take care of, I hesitate about 
your getting any more. If we hadn't 
fed Rover, he would have starved. If 
I hadn’t looked out for your gold fish, 
they would have died: It has always 
been that way.’’ 

“But this time it will be different. 
I’]l make them.a wire pen out by the 
barn, nd I’1l promise never to forget 
them, They are such beauties, and Ray 
has offered them so cheap. Please, moth- 
eri?’ 

‘Very well, Harold, I will try you 
once more, Get ,the rabbits, but you 
must take the entire care of them.’’ 

Harold, delighted with his new pets, 
fed them regularly. In fact, he spent 
much time watching them, and was sure 
he’d never neglect them. A week or 
two later his mother and sister Grace 
went away for a visit, leaving Norah, the 
maid, to look out for Mr. Green and 
Harold. One day Mr. Green surprised 
his little son with the gift of a bicycle. 
Harold had wanted one for some time, 
and now spent all his spare time learning 
to ride it. His pets were forgotten, until 
in a letter from his mother announcing 
her home-coming, she asked how the 
rabbits were faring. 

Thus reminded, Harold remembered 
that it had been two weeks since he had 
given them any food. He was a tender- 
hearted boy, in spite of: his carelessness, 
and couldn’t bear, at first, to go out to 
their pen. He pictured the poor things 
lying dead on the ground, or buried in 
their burrow. ‘ 

‘O, what will mother say?’’ he 
thought. ‘‘She was right; I am not fit 
to have pets. Poor little bunnies! They 
were such pretty little fellows, and I 
have starved tliem.’* 

At last he went with dragging feet .to 
look upon the fruits of his neglect. As 
he neared the pen, he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. There were tle bunnies, 
alive and happy, feeding at that moment 
upon some carrots. 

‘‘Who could have done it?’’ he ques- 
tioned, and turned to see Norah back of 
him with a handful of cabbage leaves. 

‘“‘Norah, have «you been feeding my 
rabbits?’’ Harold asked. 

‘Why, yes. Sure and I couldn’t see 
the poor beasts starve. 


I'll 








Not a bit would : 





they havé if it hadn’t been for me. 
Look, they’ w me, too. . I’m tliinkin’ 
they take me for their mother.’’ 

Harold turned away. He was relieved, 
but with the relief there was shame, to 
think how his carelessness might have 
resulted. 

‘‘So the rabbits are stili alive,’’ said 
Grace the next day, as she saw her 
brother feeding them. ‘‘Ididn’t suppose | 
you’d remember them. "’ 

Harold hung his head, and said noth- | 
ing, but later told his mother all. about 
it, saying: 

“I think I’ve had my lesson, mother. 
I am so ashamed that it will surely help 
me to remember in the future.’’ | 

And it did, for after that he was al- | 
ways thoughtful in the care of all his | 
pets. 
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A Note on History Teaching 
The writer knows a class of pupils in 
the eighth grade of a city school who are 
having a good time in debating the ques- 
tion—'‘Resolved, that the capture of 
Burgoyne was an event of greater impor- 
tance in American history than the capture 
of Cornwallis.’? The pupils have organ- | 
ized themseives into two groups, one 
taking the affirmative, and the other the 
negative ; and they are getting more lhiis- 
tory in this way (and they are enjoying 
it, too) than they could possibly get by 
simply learning a text-book and reciting 
it in Really, history can not be 
effectively learned in this latter way. 
But these young debaters are doing their 
level best to trace the consequences upon 
the American republic of the events which 
they are considering. They realize, too, 
that they must get at the truth of things | 
as best they can; mere talking wili not 
do in debate, for the other side will | 
show the hollowness of the argument. 
Then this method puts life and spirit | 
into the work. Of course, at this stage 
of development, the profound influences 
of any event can not be appreciated ; but 
the more obvious results can be seen ; and, 
what is of chief importance, pupils can 
be got into the habit of looking for con- 
sequences, instead of simply trying to 
remember dates and names. It is not too 
early for a pupil who is twelve years of 
age to begin to develop this tendency to 
search for the casual relations in history. 
—M. V. O'Shea, in Wisconsin Journal | 
of Education. 


class. 





Peace Pin Contest 

Under the auspices of the American 
School Peace League, prizes are offered 
for the most artistic and appropriate de- 
signs which may be used as the official 
symbol of the League. Such designs must 
lend themselves to decorative puposes, 
such as brooches, scarf pins. Two sets of 
prizes are offered, one open to public 
and private elementary schools of the 
United States, and the other to secondary 
schools. Prizes are .$75.00, $50.00 and 
$25.00. in each class. Contest closes May 
1. Address Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Mass. 








Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sin- 
ning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible | 


pain, ; 
Take heart with the day, and begin again! 
—Susan Coolidge. 


How can we secure concentration? To 
this question, the first and last answer 
must be: By interest and strong motive.. 
The stronger the motive, the greater the 
concentration.—Zustace Miller, M. D. 
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EACHERS 


Start a Larkin School-Club 
and obtain 


School Furnishings , 
Without Cost bac wic gin wor « 


A SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


Any school may obtain without extra expense to anyone, a handsome Wall- 
Clock, Library Globe, American Flag, Flat Top or Roll-Top Desk, Swivel 
Chair, Bookcase, Library Books, Library Table, Piano, Framed Pictures, and 
many other valuable Premiums through a Larkin School-Club. The pupils sell 
to their parents and friends: 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
and Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, other Pure Food Specialties and Sundries,— 
in all over 325 daily home needs at regular retail prices. 

The school receives tlie saved profits and expenses of the 
middlemen in Larkin Premiums. 

Parents are glad to buy Larkin Products at regular retail 
prices knowing that the school their children attend is 
being benefited as a result of tinis co-operation. 

Teachers organizing School-Clubs are lib- TEACHERS 
erally rewarded. Only a little time and effort 
are required, as Scliool-Clubs are largely self- LIBERALLY 
operating. 

: School Boards and Superintendents REWARDED 
strongly endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever introduced. 


FUNDS EASILY 


RAISED 


Any School-Club prefer- 
ring to do so may take ad- 
vantage of our offer of 
¢20.00 worth of Larkin 
Products for $10.00 without 
a Larkin Premium, 

Given with 816 worth Every sale of $20.00 worth 
of Larkin Products. Of Products results in a cash 
profit of $10.00 although 
the purchasers pay no more than regular retail 
prices for their Products. The continuous oper- 
ation of a Club that selects the cash Premium 
will result in a significant increase of the 
School fund. 


QUALITY SATISFIES 


The popularity of Larkin Products is due to 
their superiority even more than to their low cost. 

For more than thirty years they have been the 
standard of excellence in homes where quality is Library Bookcase No. 7 
the first consideration. Larkin Pure Food Spec- offered, together with $10 worth of 
ialties meet the requirements of the most exact- Larkin Products for $12. 
ing Pure-Food Laws. 

Larkin Premiums are noted for their excellent design, workmanship, finish 
and durability. 

They are a source of pride and satisfaction in thousands of schools that have 
taken advantage of the opportunity the Larkin School Club affords for develop- 
ment. . 





American Flag 
No. 95 











Library Globe 
No. 35. 

















1 0 BEAUTIFUL EASTER 
POST CARDS 


FREE 

















These Post Cards are the most beautiful Easter designs we have seen and we 
want all our friends to have them. 

It is an established custom to send a remembrance to friends at Easter time 
and nothing could better serve that purpose than one of these beautiful Raster 











Post Cards. They may also be used as place cards at luncheons, teas, suppers, 
etc. We will send the 10 different Easter Post Cards, postpaid, and full in- 
formation about The Larkin 
School Club to everyone who | -~—- CUT HERE MAIL TODAY 
returns thie coupon below and LARKIN CO0.:—Please send me the Ten beautiful Easter 
three 2c stamps to help pay for Post Cards, also full information regarding the Barkin 
postage, packing, mailing, etc. School Club. (6e in stamps enclosed to help pay for postage, 
* packing, etc.) (Dept. 12) 
Ci HOME 4 cio veccnceéccctccdi cess cde heicenvs studaphegttaweledes ccd 
arkitt Co. 
DR TE Ths diss tavdnesnaidcagacs vapeun ts reeeeicaete 
School-Club Department, pes 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bi a widie, 0h pausvesccvededdapadnn KaMeRDE Cibus toned ScH, 16 
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College or Business—Which? 


Don’t give up going to college because you lack preparatory 
training or money. Don’t settle down in a poorly-paid posi- 
tion because you lack the training for something better. We 
will prepare you at home, during your spare time, at small 
cost, to meet college entrance requirements, or to fill a well- 


SS A 


these “self help” booklets. 








paid business position. Send for our booklets. SS 


“From Odd Jobs to a Bachelor’s Decree” 


will tell you how you can earn tuition, board, clothes, books, etc., at college. “ Why and How” will tell you how to 
find the time and money necessary for a thorough business training. Either one free for a postal. Write to-day for 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Mention Normal Instructor, February-’10 














>IG ? 
MECHANICAL 
SCHITEC TURAL 
1FET METAL 
PATTERN 







We positively guarantee you proficiency 
Or return your money byour new method of avickly 
teaching illustrating, cartooning,commercial design- 
ing, mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, or 
sheet metal pattern drafting in your own home by mail, 
on easiest terms ever offered, Only spare ‘time 


SHORTHAND ~ 
Ce SO A 


We absolutely gua: each shorthand complete in 
Jonly thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
home, no matter where youlive. No need to spen 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is ousy to 
learn—easy to Wiitenenay to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. sare. Noruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in Other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. The 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, } 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does }} 
not take continual daily practice as with other systems. 





needed. Learn where the instructors are the best, with | 
American and European training, where all een is qeamnates nos . “ arade pemeons everywhere. 
yersonal and your success is guaranteed. Founded 1898 rite today S -day for booklets, testimonials, etc, 
ae full particulars of our new plan and learn how our stvdents earn money vey co. NDENC CHOOLS 
and hold positions while studying. Say which you wish to learn and write 3:3 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


now, also if you can attend our resident schoo! 


i} 
The Acme School of Drawing, 1904 $St., Kalamazoo, Michigen. 
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All About Wild Animals 


Professor Lydekker, the great naturalist, has written 
a Natural History which takes rank as the very highest 
authority. Ernest Thompson-Seton, the famous 
author of animal stories and a high authority on nature 
study, has written a charming introduction and strongly 
endorses the work. It tells the true life-stories of all the 
animals of earth, sea and sky, How they make their 
homes, how they care for. their young, their wonderful 
inteiligence, their battle for existence—a myriad of inter- 
esting matters surprise and delight you on every page. 
And the stories are told in such simple, picturesque lan 
guage that even young children can enjoy them, 


No Novel More Entertaining 


The life-history and habits of all the familiar or 
strange and rare inhabitants of the animal kingdom are 
recounted with such fullness, clearness and sympathy 
as enchain the attention and feed the imagination. In 
point of interest, no novel or collection of novels is supe- 
rior to this great Library of Nature-Lore. 
one of its 3,000 and more pages that does not contain 
something to kindle interest and arouse wonder. The 
infinite, throbbing life of the planet is unfolded by pen 
and picture with great force and vividness. The place 
it will occupy in your library will be the oftenest Visited 
by the young and old of your family. 


, Beautifully Illustrated 


The volumes include about 2200 pictures—quarter-page, 
half-page and full-page engra vings and 72 color-plate inserts, 
reproducing faithfully the natural colors of the animals. The 
execution of this valuable feature of the work was entrusted 
to noted artists. The color plates are from originals by 
famous painters who have devoted their lives to animal- 
portraiture. The illustrations would alone make the library 
valuable as an educative influence in all homes where. there 
are growing children,.to whom the strange creatures of air, 
earth and water, will prove an endless delight. 


The Riverside Publishing Company 
CHICAGO 











LIBRARY OF 


» Natural History! 


A GREAT 





We ship a only $2 
ew a Month 
your home Buys this 
ee Great work. 
Look ‘them Are 
over for 
a Pexat 3000 Pages 
“—— 2200 Pictures 
il 72 Plates 
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tory to cover. 
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This Splendid Library 


The set consists of 6 large Royal Octavo Volumes, 
handsomely and durably bound in a rich red Half Mo- 
rocco—a set of books whose appearance captivates the 
booklover at a glance, Each volume contains over 500 
profusely illustrated pages, printed from new, large, 
easy-to-read type on a good quality of book paper. 








Our Exceptional Offer 


We will ship this complete set to your home subject to 
seven days’ examination and approval. Don’t pry 
us any money until you are fully satistied that the 
books are well worth the price we ask. Simply fill 
out and send to us the attached form of request 
We will then send you the 


































Look Them Over 


A request for inspection 
does not pat you under obli- 
aation of any kind—it is 
precisely like asking a 
clerk to show you a 
bodk in a book-store, 
We take all the risk 
and guarantee 
satisfaction in 
every way. 
Mail Cou. 


Please ship me, sub- 
ject to my examination 
and approval, one set of 
Lydekker’s Natural History, 
in Half Morocco Finding. 
If, after 7 to 10 days’ exami- 
nation, I am entirely satisfied, 
Iwill send you $1 as first pay- 
ment and $2 per month thereafter. 
for 15 months, until your ial 
price of $31 is paid. If the set is not 
satisfactory in every way, I will notify 
you within 10 days and return to you at 
your expense on receiving shipping in- 
structions from you, as per your offer to 
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a Growth of an Idea 


“Built by Woman’s Appreciation’”’ 
By F. A. Owen 


Twenty-one years ago the management of the National Cloak 
and Suit Company of New York conceived the idea of supplying 
ladies, regardless of their place of residence, with made-to-order 
garments, made from measurements sent by mail. That their idea 
was not only well founded but exceedingly popular is’ evidenced 
by the great success attained by this company, whic has, in this 

brief period, developed the largest ladies’ outfitting establish- 
ment in the world. 

They say it has been ‘‘Built by Woman’s Appreciation,’’ and 
while their great success could not have been attained without this 
appreciation, certainly the appreciation could not have been de- 
veloped except by a determination to please every patron which 
has made warm friends and customers of over /wo milion women. 

Recently the writer had the privilege of inspecting. their mag- 
nificent plant and became so well and favorably impressed with the 
magnitude of the business, the perfect system prevailing in every 
department, and especially the fidelity everywhere manifested in 
the interest and welfare of the customer, that I determined to tell 
the readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR something of what I saw and 
learned. Y 

Naturally, being a business man, I was especially interested in 
their methods of advertising, securing orders, handling correspond- 
ence, etc. 

The fact that they employ over two thousand people impressed 
me more deeply than would the same number of grades, colors, 
shades, etc., of cioth, and the fact that they receive as many as 
sixty thousand letters a day impressed me more strongly than the 
knowledge that @ model, adjusted to perfectly represent the form 
of every customer, according to measurements supblied by the cus- 
tomer herself, ts used in fitting every garment. It was equelly 
interesting to observe the great army of clerks, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, etc., engaged in opening and assorting the mail, enter- 
ing orders, answering correspondence, etc., etc. No detail is too 
small to exact the most careful attention and undoubtedly much 
of the success of this company is due to their close attention to 
detail. 

here is constantly carried in stock an enormous quantity of 


” 


| cloth suited to the filling of all orders received from their cata- 


logue. Samples of these cloths are sent to all ladies requesting 
them. Each order received is immediately entered and goes 
through expert hands, each doing some particular portion of work 
upon it. Only the best of skilled. labor is employed and every 
particle of material used and work performed is thoroughly 
inspected—the cost of this inspection service alone amounting to 
thousands of dollars monthly. 

Every known labor-saving device is used, all machines qeuipped 
with electric motors; everything possible that is conducive to 
the health and comfort of employees is provided. The building 
itself is admirably suited to its purpose. The rooms are high, well 
lighted, splendidly ventilated and well heated. Just such sur- 
roundings and conditions as one would expect to find in ¢ plant 
turning out garments of the high quality for which the ‘‘ National’’ 
is noted. 

The ‘‘National’’ not only makes—éo your order—cloaks, suits, 
etc., on a larger scale than any other company in the world, but 


also supplies practically everything needed by a lady in connec- 


tion with her wardrobe. Their catalogue, sent to all iadies free 


| on request, tells you of all these things, 





‘‘The National Guarantee Tag’’ has come to mean as much to 
patrons of the National Cloak and Suit Company, as the eagle on 
our dollar does to the average American citizen. It says ‘‘J/ you 
are not pleased with this garment return it at our expense and we 
will refund your money.’’ It means every word it says —no 
quibbling, but your money returned the same day the garment 
reaches them in New York. 

Details of the making of each garment, from the testi>g, inspec- 
tion, shrinking, etc., of the material, to its completion, during 
which it passes through the hands of many skilled tailors, is given, 
step by step, in their catalogue. This-catalogue is a work of art as 
well as authority on the fashions. It should be in the hands of 
every lady desiring to be well dressed at a moderate cost. A new 
catalogue is issued for each season. Their spring catalogue, The 
‘*National’’ Complete Style Book, (176 pages) is now ready and 
can be obtained without cost by addressing National Cloak and 
Suit Co., 234 W. 24th St., New York City. 

Ladies visiting New York receive a cordial welcome at the office 
of the ‘‘National,’’ where they are assigned a competent guide for 
an inspection of the plant, and shown every courtesy. 





The Year’s Entertainments {25 '* 


need. See description, prices and combination rates with other 
publications on page 6, 
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2 FREES 


Art Decorations 
In Full Colors 


TO READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
To every reader of Normal Instructor who is interest- 
edin Nature - birds, aniimals and outdoor life—we shall 
be glad to send, without charge, the four beautiful Na- 
ture pictures shown here., They are printed on heavy 
art paper, without léttering, and usually retail in art 
stores at socents each. Framed at moderate cost they 
make excellent decorations for your home, or they 
can be usedjust asthey are. Exact size, 1044x7\% in. 









































WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We have arranged with Normal Instructor to use this space 
to announce our NEW STANDARD LIBRARY OF NATURAL HIs- 
TORY, giving a description of a)] living creatures on the earth, 
with 3,600 illustrations from actual photographs, secured in 
many cases by special expeditions to foreign lands. It has 
just been completed after years of Jabor and at an enormous 


. expense, and is the only thoroughly readable and entertaining 


work of its kind inexistence. The salient facts about animals 
are all told_in graphic. untechnical fashion by eminent au- 
thorities. We are Lette ey these Nature pictures free to 
readers of Norma! Instructor for the purpose ot advertising 
the Library. 
NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER 
Your request for the four pictures imposes no obligation to purchase the Library. 
We will forward the pictures, with a description of the books and attractive sample 
pages by mail. You will not be bothered by agents or canvassers. As an evidenee 
of good faith, enclose 10 cents (stamps or silver) for postage and wrapping. This 
wil be refunded if you reqnest it after exanining the pictures. Mail the coupon 
promptly, as the supply of pictures is simited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY , 44-60 E. 23rd St., New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44-60 £. 22rd St., New York. 
Piease send me the four pietures you offer to the readers of Normal 
with a iption of the ‘Standard Library of Natural 
History.”’ 1 enclose 10 cents for postage and wrapping. It is understood 
that the sending of this coupon does not in any way bind me to buy any- 
thing. N.1. 2-10. 
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LEARN BY MAIL 


JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
or ARISIOS (THE BEST) SIMPUFIED ENGLISH 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
TYPEWRITING 
Business or Artistie Touch or Sight 


Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 
TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
156 Fifth Ave., Room 410, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2. 















# edacative; special employment contract. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
Write for 


free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 
Te NE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Raldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 
For all Grades 


The following are some ofthe topics which will be discussed in this depart- | 


ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure proms attendance. 

How [ interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom, 

How I improved the looks of my school yard, 

Our mest interesting Special Day Program, 

How [ provided my school with a library, 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools 
will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short as our space is limited and we want to give every 
State an opportunity to be1epresented. Every teacher whose mauuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive cash remuneration for it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to Club members and private letter to the President entirely sepa- 
rate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8'4 x 5%. 
concisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are correct. 
Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right hand corner 


| of the first page and yourtrue name and address, for the president’s guide, 
| in the upper lefthand corner of the same page, always state how you wish 


| 


| 


your letter to be signed when published, 


All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- | 


dent, Mrs, Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H, 


Club Motto for February 


‘*You will. find that luck 
Is only pluck 
To try things over and over; 
Patience and skill, 
Courage and will 
Are the four leaves of luck’s clover.’’ 


Club Poem for February 


Don’t give up hoping when the ship goes down, 
Grab a spar or something—just refuse to drown. 
Don’t think you are dying just because you're hit, 
Smile in face of danger a hang to your grit. 


Folks die too easy—they sort of fade away; 

Make a little error and give up in dismay. 

Kind of man that’s needed is the man of ready wit, 

To laugh at pain and trouble and keep up his grit. 
—Louise E. Thayer. 


Club Exchange 


Mr. Edward G. Scott, Okobojo, S. Dak., would like to exchange 
post cards and letters with other teachers. 

Mr. Laurence Childers, Box 363, Los Banos, California, would 
like to exchange views (no ‘‘comics’’) of the State Capitol or other 
noted buildings, schools, universities, parks, monuments, etc., in 
the different States. Please state what kind of post cards are wanted 


in return. 


Miss Nellie B. Hanks, Eau Claire, Mich,, wishes to exchange 


| scenic post cards with Eastern, Western, Southern or foreign 


teachers. Historic or Institutional scenes preferred. 

A West Texas school desires to excliange descriptive letters with 
some school in the New England, or Middle Atlantic States. Ad- 
dress, E. O. Coltharp, Gomez, Teaxs, for further information. 


Busy Work 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : — 

As my school has few pictures and very poor looking walls, I 
tried the following:—I purchiased twelve yards of dark green cam- 
bric (6 cts. per yard) and tacked it lengthwise around the room 
above the wood-work, which in my school is three feet high. On 
this I pin the work of the children, keeping each grade separate. 
This work includes maps, drawing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar 
work, etc. The drawings make a pretty border along the top of 
the cambriec, This device not only improves the appearance of the 
room, but also encourages the children in their work, as they are 





|} for it. 


anxious to have it form part of the exhibit. The children save all 
| of their pad-backs. On these we mount many pictures, water- 
coloring the edges a,dark green. Each perfect lesson is rewarded 
by a‘‘perfect’’ mark. I took pieces of mounting board 8x12 which 
I ruled and entered on each the names of a differernt class, and 
hung them up with red ribbon. At the end of each monih we total 
| the marks, the one having the most being ‘‘head’’ of the class, I 
have one for conduct reports of the whole school, on which I mark 
ihe good conduct each day. 
| As busy work and to aid in drawing I give my children a color- 
| ing lesson each day. I cut trees, houses, etc., out of stiff wrapping 
| paper and have the children arrange them in a picture about 5x7. 
| They then trace around all the objects and color them, This is for 
| primary children. 
| For Washington’s Birthday these children made two booklets, 
/each taking about a week. The first had a drawing of ‘‘ Washing- 
ton’s Birthplace’’ inside, traced and colored by them, and on the 
outside we put a soldier-boy. This was cut out of white paper, 
colored, and pasted on the booklet. The second we decorated with 
a hatchet on one side, a tree on tiie inside leaf, and cherries and 
leaves on another leaf, with ‘* Washington's Birthday’’ on the ont- 
side. I make the booklet by folding paper 4x8 inchies into thirds. 
This work is done by children just learning to read and write. 
—'‘* Westchester,’’ N. Y. 


(Continued on page 37) 





Our Book Catalogue i tt five thousand 
books suitable for school 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, etc., etc, It should be in the hands of every teacler. Ask 
F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DaNsvILLE, N.Y. ~ 
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INSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDINGS. 








We Raise 
Teachers’ Salaries 


The International Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton have raised the salaries of thou- 
sands of teachers by training them for higher 
positions in the teaching profession. 

I. C. S. Courses for Teachers afford a ready 
solution to the teacher who wishes to advance. 
These courses have been prepared by noted 
experts and represent the most practical and 
the most successful methods known to the 
teaching world. 

The courses are three in number: 

TEACHERS’ COURSE, covering prelimin- 
ary subjects to pedagogics of advanced subjects ; 
METHODS OF TEACHING — correspond- 
ing to the ordinary Normal School Course; and 
TEACHERS’ SPECIAL COURSE, which 
qualifies for certain examinations. 

You can secure an I. C. S. training without 
interruption to your present duties, and without 
leaving home. No matter where you live, the 
1. C. S. will go to you and will arrange its 
nominal charges to suit your means. 

Fill in the attached coupon and indicate what 
course you wishexplained. Sending thecoupon 
involves no expense or obligation. Then why 
not send it to-dzy for a better salary ? 











International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 863, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send, without obligation to me, full de- 
scription of your new Courses for Teachers, 

particularly the Course mentioncd below. 


MAME 06.0000 se ccesccesegeseees 
Bt. ENE NOscecoceceedcoces ove 


CUED so... cecece deccesoccece: cooves Slate... 


Course 











250 5 tyles 


Their reputation 
extends over 
halfa century. 
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A Word from Valparaiso 

From a recent letter received from Dr. 
H. B, Brown, President Valpariso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Ind. We quote as fol- 
lows: 

‘*The attendance at our school is greater 
this year than ever before. The number 
in the regular classes is much greater than 
that of preceding years. The completion 
ot our new dormitory for women adds 
much to our already complete facilities. 
Plans are being perfected for the erection 
of anew Law Building. Work upon this 
building will begin at a nearly date. We 
have just expended several thousand dol- 
Jars on equipment for our laboratories. 

The revised course in Civil Engineering 
is proving to be a splendid feature of the 
school, Already the class is quite large 
and is growing all the time. The course 
is the same as that found at the best 
schools of engineering. We are equip- 


ping it in such a way as enables us to | 
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the first eight grades of the Newton 
schools. This complete list has beén 
given to each school, and a smaller list 
of about twenty books especially adapted 
to each grade is soon to be given to each 
teacher. 

The librarian should be familiar with 
the course of study of the schools in order 
to have a supply of books needed: for 
supplementary reading. An ,economy of 
money and of effort would result from 
this course to the public, as there would 
be fewer books of no value upon the 
library shelves, 

The teacher should be familiar with the 
new bulietins as they appear from the 
library that she may jot down in a note 
book the number and title of such new 
books as may be of benefit to her grade. 

The personality of the librarian is a 





offer the highest advantages, and yet for 
all of this the expenses have not been 
increased, Our aim is to give to all, | 
whether rich or poor, the opportunity of | 
obtaining an education that will prepare 
them for the general duties of life.’’ 
This is cheering news and will be read 
our 


by the thousands of 
are familiar with the good 
work being done by this great Institution 


with interest 


readers who 
of learning—the greatest in point of at- 


tendance, one of the best in point of | 
efficieny, and the cheapest in point of 


average cost to the student, in America. 


The Larkin School Club 
Every teacher, every pupil, every par- 
the land should know of and be- 
the Larkin School 
Club plan of providing school furniture, 


ent in 
come interested in 
book cases, flags, pictures, clocks, mus- 
ical instruments, ete., without cost to the 
school, through the co-operation of teach- | 
er, student and parent. This is a simple | 
application of the ‘‘Larkin Idea’’ to this 
particular purpose, always resulting in | 
great satisfaction to all interested parties, | 


Two things anly are essential—jvs/, the 


inclination ofthe teacher to bring the | 
subject to the attention of her pupils; | 
second, the willingness of the pupils to 
little work in the interest of the 
You, 


do a 
as teachers, should know 
Full information 


school, 
all about this subject. 
will be cheerfully sent to all requesting 
it by the Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. In 
writing either refer to Normal Instructor, 
or clip coupon from their advertisement 
appearing in this number. 


How the Public Libraries Help 
the Public Schools 


(Continued from Page g) 
month, In the large Children’s Retfer- 


*. ° @ 
ence Room, copies of all the books used 





in the Boston schools are kept for use at 
the tables as reference books, and in this 


quiet and beautiful room an ambitious 
student may select his friends from the 
best literature of all ages. 

Tie very large collection of pictures 
sent out by the Boston Library to the 
schools is an important feature of the 
help given teachers and pupils. 

In suggesting methods of bringing to- 
gether the library and the school, the 
writer can think of nothing so effective 
as frequent meetings between the libra- 
rians and the teachers, At these meet- 
ings the teachers make known their 
needs and the libro-ians call attention to 
resources of their i praries and to new ac- 
quisitions of which the teachers are often 
ignorant. 

As a result of some suggestions given 
by Newton teachers, the Newton libra- 
rians have recently prepared a graded 
list of books found iu‘their library for 









| to frequent a library. 


attendant will crush the growing desire 


| in a children’s library, even as an attend- 


| books have been read from this list, and 


mighty factor in inducing voung people 
A repelling or 
perfunctory manner on the part of the 


to read in any child’s heart. The libra- 
must think of himself not as a cus- 
No one should be 


rian 
todian of ‘books only. 


ant, who does not really love both chil- 
dren and literature. 

The greatest factor in assisting a child 
to love good reading is a teacher who 
really loves it, not one who perfunctorily 
teaches what the course prescribes of 
literature and is thankful when the last 
selection has been ‘‘taught’’ as she calls 
it, but the teacher whose best friends are 
found among books, and whose happiest 
hours are spent in their company. 

Teachers should furnish pupils with a 
list of books suited to their age, and at 
the end of each month ascertain whit 


possibly a brief abstract of one or two of 
them should be given. 

Teachers should occasionally visit the 
library with their classes, and with the 
assistance of the librarian, instruct their 
pupils in the use of the card catalogue, 
Pooel’s Index and reference books. 

It is Carlyle who says: ‘‘All that man- 
kind has done, thought, gained or been; 
it is lying as in magic preservation in 
the pages of Books. * *  * He who, 
in any way, shows us better than we 
knew before that a lily of the fields is 
beautiful, does he not show it us as an 
effluence of the Fountain of all Beauty, as 
the handwriting made visibie there of 
the Great Maker of the Universe?’’ 

Can the school and the library do more 
important work than this? 








Practical Lessons 
in Geography 
By John Rankin 


The first edition of this book was received with 
so much favor that the author has thought it de- 
sirable to bring out a second one which, prepared 
on the same general plan, is entirely rewritien 
and practically doubled In the number of ques 
tions it contains, The new book contains one 
hundred twenty lessons of twenty questions each, 
with references on each to five leading Geography 
texts. Can be used with any good Geography 
text book, (Questions are arranged under subject 
headings, and answers located in any book used. 
A wonderful aid in the teaching of Geog- 
raphy. Increases interest, helps pupils in prep- 
aration of the lesson, useful‘in reviews, relieves 
monotony in class work, concentrates attention 
on the important facts, facilitates the study in 
every way. In addition to the regular lessons, 
there are several tables appended with infor- 
mation concerning population, industries, etc.,, of 
States and Cities, unusual! in their arrangement 
and exceedingly valuable for reference and in 
conducting lessons. Paper. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid. ” 


F. A. QWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Revised and Enlarged. 

















Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points, eventemper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


ols ol area 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “‘hand’’ a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., . 
349 Broadway, New York. 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Men and women can increase their income working 
forme. Best proposition ever offered to agents. No 
capital needed—no risk taken—supplies furnished 
free—easy, pleasant work—experience not neces- 
sary—position permanent—85.00 to $10.00 a day easily 
made—a legitimate, high class proposition. Par- 
ticulars and samples free, Write to-day. 

EDWARD BALCH, 405 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 




















STENCILING OUTFIT 8%1.00 
To introduce our unequaled line wi 
offer you this complete outfit, 5 CUT 
STENCILS, 2 BRUS! 











instructions so any- 
one can make beauti- 
ful and valuable ar- 






Value 
$1.50 ticles at little expense, all 
in box 5x13 in. and catalog 
for $1.00 Prepaid, SAMPLE CUT ;STENCIL AND CATALOG OF ART 
STENCILS AND BRASS GOODS 10¢. 


JOHN F. RAMN& CO., Dept. U, 2202-2204 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Wl. 
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tising Posters, etc.. Humorous 
dramas brimful of fun, travel, his- 
tory, religion, temperance work and 
songs illustrated. 
it. in 
any locality fora man with a little 

N money to in churches, school 
lodge halls, theaters, «tc, 





Motion Picture jes 


Fronts’ 3 to over $100 per 





WEWILL 
Send a lock 


DP) 
of your hair, and we will mail a 234 oz. 22-in. short stem 
switch 


proval. Send No Money. $1.50 
TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIRSWITCH 
fine human to match. Ifyou find it 

a big n, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 

and get your switeh Extra shades a little 

more. 5c. posi Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 


grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 670 ; 
17 Quincy St.,Chicago 








NAVAJO BLANKETS. 


Beautiful Rugs purchased direct from the Navajo 
Indians. Haynes Bros., Haynes, New Mexico. 





500 Supplementary problems in Arithmetic, classi- 
fied with answers. Subject fully covered. Just 
what you need forexaminations. Price 20c, 6 copies $1. 
A. KENT MILLER, Somerset, Pa, 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian publications SENT FREE on ap- 
plication to MISS E, W. KENT, 15 Norfolk 
oad, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 








SEND 10c for my Practical Penmanship ; or 20c for 
my Practical Drawing; both for 25e. Or send l6c for 
my Easy Landscape Drawings; or lic for my Paper 
Folding and Cutting; both for 25c, All four for 50c. 





Address, .PARSONS, Box 15, Keokuk, lowa. 





Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 
F S. LANDES. A book of 
150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S$. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Anwers in U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass. 
25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.— ELMER 
S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, Inaddition to the regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispensable in pispering a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 

your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. 
ice 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JoHN E. McKean. A book that will 
help teacher and student alike to a mastery of 
the history of English and American Literature. 
May be used withany text, or with no textasa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacherin plann- 
inglessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Study of the Song Hiawatha.—NELLIE R. 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
Historical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on 
it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glos- 
sary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s Drilis.—1,UCc1A M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS. 

Yankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two*Wand Drill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick  Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25ceach, ‘ 


Popular and How to _Recite 
Them. A of *‘Lessons 5 
sion.°®—GRACE B. Faxon. This collection is 
made up of well-known favorites. Each selec- 
tion accompainied by Lesson talks'on how to 
render it intelligently dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxou, teacher 
ofelocution, Instruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture’ or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice.. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes'are included 
in each /part. Issued four separate books; 
cae containing six or mere ae Ls a 
each part, paper bound, 25 cents ; all four in one 
volume, cloth bound, $1.00. 
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Best Helps 


McKEAN. 





For Teachers 
and Students 


Outlines, Devicesand 
Recreaiions in U. §&. 
Geogra phy.— INEZ N. 
MCcFEE. Oune ofthe most 
practical aud helpful 
Manuals on Geography 
ever published. It con- 
tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
a a a and a great 

und of information 
notto be found in any 
one text on Geography. 
By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference- 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of ever 
topic on American history,. It takes all the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Libra 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,coo references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point, it isa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical B ep ersiy J in Physiology.— JOHN E. 

tveryda —— 
Hygiene and Piryslotogy 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 


cies g/ 4 or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
wot © nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
cerificate. Price Fre. 


Recitations and 
—KATHERINE T, BRYCE AND FRANK KE. 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHCOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also: for class vt ay | and study. Kach book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems fcr 
class use or ethical instruction. Beok One—for 
Grades I, II, II1. Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 ey 25 cents 
each. Set,of Three, paper, cents. All in ono 

cents. 












































cloth bound volume, mis 
Gponing Schools.—THOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of “Management aud 


Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanes. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
book indespensable to every rural teacher, 
meneeteery. oak every grade Bp cated, helpful to 
every princ , su ive toevery superinten- 
dent. Price 25 cent tae 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





. One man can do 


houses, 

sverate Flv Gent Theatres 
Films and Song Sliies rented. 
It's : write to us. we'll tel) wou how. Gatsiog free. — 
AMUSEMENT Y¥ CO.,829 Ilinois Bank Bldg. Chicago 
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Februaty 1910 
Teachers’. Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Simple Decorations for the February Schoolroom 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The writer had the good fortune to visit an out-of-the-way little 
schoolhouse ‘one February ‘day, and the school was in gala-day 
attire, It was so very simple yet the effect was so pretty that I am 
sure many other teachers will imitate it. 

The color scheme, naturally, was red, white and blue. Homage 
was @one:to both Lincoin and Washington. From the front of the 
room, two doors led into the schoolroom. Above the right-hand 
door was a picture of Washington as a boy, and above the left-hand 
door was a picture of Lincoln as a boy. Both pictures were 
mounted on cardboard matting about 16x20 inches. A flag was 
draped about each picture. On the right-hand side of the black- 
board, a large scroll, done in colored crayons, and bearing the 
words ‘‘The Declaration of Independeuice.’’ On the left-hand 
board was a like s¢roll. bearing the words, ‘‘Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.’’ : 

Sash curtains were made of tissue paper, cut in strips two inches 
wide, red, white aid blue.alternating, reaching from sash to sill 
at the sides and graduating to four inches in length in the center. 
The teachier’s desk was draped with bunting, as were also the map- 
cases and blackboards. But the crowning glory was the Liberty 
Bell, A. large bell, discarded by the village church, was hung in 
a corner of the room. Streamers of tissue paper formed festoons 
from floor.to ceiling, and the effect was beautiful enough to in- 
spire patriotism in the most unpatriotic heart. 

These decorations were left in the schoolroom during the entire 
month. —G. W., So. Kauakuna, Wisconsin. 


A State Program 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The following original exercise, to be given at an entertainment, 
is very instructive aitd interesting and gives pupils pride in their 
own State :— é 

One girl, who was chosen to represent tlie Goddess of New Hamp- 
shire, wrote a paper- telling something about the geography and 
history, and mentioning someof the noted men of herState. Others 
wrote of the lives and characters of other famous people who were 
born in N..H. Some of those selected were Stark, Pierce, Greeley, 
Webster, Aldrich and Daniel French. The Goddess, dressed in a 
white Grecian costume and wearing a crown and carrying a a book, 
came upon the stage, introduced herself, and then gave her part, 
which had been committed to memory. Then she said, ‘‘The de- 
scendents of six of New Hampshire’s most noted men will now 
appear, and tell about their ancestors. ’’ 

The girls (dressed alike) now marched in and repeated in con- 
cert a poem'to N. H. (This was taken from the ‘‘Granite State 
Monthly’’). Then eachin turn delivered her part, after which they 
sang the N. H. Christian Endeavor Hymn. Then saying, ‘‘ May 
we ever be true to New Hampshire and honor God,”’ they saluted 
the Goddess and then made a gesture toward heaven. The colored 
lights were thrown on and a very pretty tableau was made. 

_ C. W., New Hampshire. 

[This is a good idea. Can not other States arrange a similar ex- 
ercise, and give us the benefit of it? And should be glad if Miss 
W.. would send us a copy of the N. H. C. E. song. I have heard 
it, but have not all the words at present; and I. am sure others 
would like to see them.—PRESIDENT. ] 

Busy Work for February 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Construct a log-cabin from tooth-picks. From cardboard, cut out 
an axe, and cover head of axe with silver-paper. 

Take a piece of bristol-board six inches long and two inches 
wide, roll lightly over a pencil lengthwise and paste edges together 
to represent rails. Make ten or a dozen of these and pile like rails. 

The little ones will enjoy tiiis as busy work after hearing the 
story of Lincoln’s boyhood. G. W., So. Kaukauna, Wis. 


















DarkenyYourGrayHair! 
“BOOK OF THE HAIR” FREE 


Write for the ‘Book of the Hair,’’a 32- 
page illustrated booklet, containing 
valuable hints on the care and dressing 
of the hair,and full information about 


the om 
HAmR'byeine COMB 


The most practical device for restor- 
ing gray, faded or streaked hair toits 
natural color or to any desired shade. 
Used like an ordinary comb. Abso- 
lutely harmless. Not sold in stores. 


H. D. COMB CO., Dept. L, 118E. 28th St., N. Y. = 


SICKNESS 
PREVENTED 


ses have one cause, i, @, improper combina- 
tions of food, producing fermentation in the stomach and food 
SS ay a te end er prory combiig te 
, ete, a 
BRAINY or LIFE-GIVING foods in’ general use. 
Foods causi expectoration, catarrh, coughing, ——- 
constipation, tumors, etc. specified in EREE fi00 LET. 
‘at le have one pound daily by a DIGESTIBLE 
ipeiay t, gaining strength without fasting. or exercises. 
in v ESTI foods. 
SICK PROPEL. tivst LEARN TO CURE THEMSELY £8 
by a plentiful BRAI of enjoyable well-combined meals, 
SOF THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” FREE 
C. H. BRINKLER, Dept. N.1L, . Washington, D.C. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


WHERE WILL YOU == 
TEACH NEXT YEAR?) 5": 


Your location next year is an important matter. In the answer to our question are 
involved better teaching conditions, more enjoyable surroundings, a better salary, su- 
perior advantages which make for health and happiness, Beassured of this fact: Your 
place next year depends very largely upon your own activity. If you get 
better school, if your preparation merits advancement, the officers of a 
good school will find you. They do not sit quietly and wait for appli- 
Do you want them to 


cants; they go out and find those they want. 
look for you? 


YOU MUST DECIDE 


the question, ‘and the future opens wide the door of opportunity if you 
decide rightly. The Interstate School—the teachers’ correspondence 
school—was organized to assist you in study so you might maintain 
yourself in the front rank. Success demands work, but is worth the 
price. You can accomplish much, if you will. The reason so few 
teachers make ron progress is that their home study is poorly planned 

ollowed. Many work according to this plan——a little 
of all branches and not much of any particular one. We hope you will let 
us guide you along this line—a definite amount of work in certain branches. 
under competent guidance and instructi, Then you will be prepared for 
your examinations and for the better positions which are seeking those 


and caresessly 
who are qualified. 
We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews: 


advanced study. Write today for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, 
devoted solely to methods of teaching; and Academic branches for 
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Normal! Instructor—February 












THE NEW 


Here is Our Bargain Offer 


Normal Instructor: Readers have the good fortune of se- 
curing this complete set at a lower priceand easier terms 
than willever again be duplicated in the aistory of book 
selling. We will send you all 5 volumessimply on receiving 
the coupon at the bottom of thisadvertisement with your 
name and address, Keep the books five days. Consult 
them at your leisure. Then if you aresatisfied that this is 
the biggest book bargain that ever came your way, send $1 
as first payment and thereafter $2 a month for 10 months. 
For just'a few cents aday for avery short while, you own 
a work which realizes your needs as no other has done, 
and which has never hitherto been obtainable for less 
than twice the price we ask. 

On the other hand, there is no obligation involved in 
sending for the volumes. If they do not fully satisfy you 
—if youdo not feel that you would like to own them at 
this price, simply notify us within 5 days and we will ar- 
range tohave them shipped back to us at our expense. 


Foundation of Every Library 


A good Encyclopedia and Dictionary is an absolute nec- 
essity in thisday and age inevery home. No conga: 4 is 
complete without them. Here you have twoinone, This 
work unites ail the best features of an up-to-date, thor- 
oughly scientific and reliable encyclopedia, with a dic- 
tionary of the most comprehensive and yet quickly acces- 
sible character. It realizes a grand idea in book-making— 
a work which will supply at a moment all the essential 
information wanted on any topic in the whole range of 
knowledge. No matter what the facts desired, this ency- 
clopedia gives them simply, clearly, briefly, but also with 
modern scientific exactitude. 


PUBLISHING C0., C 








Encyclopedic Dictionary 





A Great 14 AT A GREAT BARGAIN A Com- 
Work at Fei ai TBS plete 
A Great Atlas of 
Bargain the 
Costs World 
$750,000 Se eS = 2 Br 
DP THE NEW THE NEW THE NEW TH Fin 
duce AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN e 
ae ENCYCLOPEDIC (oy (0180) 019) (8 ENCYCLOPEDIC SNCYCLOPEDIC aero ss eam Ulnstra- 
Written DICTIONARY DICTIONARY DICTIONARY. _ 
by 200 5 EE ee tions 
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AMERICAN 


Its Wonderful Convenience 


Think for a minute how convenient it would be to have 
knowledge universal thus readily accessible in 5 volumes 
—to have an encyclopedia so compact thatit can be also 
used as handily as any of the great seyeral-volume dic- 
tionaries, when you watt merely to look up the mcaning 
or proper spelling or pronunciation ofa word, ora bio- 
graphical fact or the location of a place on the 
map of any country. This happy union of ency- 
clopedia, word gazetteer and dictionary. is a great 
time and labor saver. 


How This Offer is Possible 


First, our distributing facilities are so 
great that we can afford to cut down 




























ky THE 
© MP RIVERSIDE 


the price to within a narrow margin PUBLISHING 
of actua] cost. We sell direct to COMPANY, 
you. Nomiddleman’s, no deal- Marquette Bldg., 
er’s profit, no agent’s commis- Chicag 0. 


sion. The savingisal! yours. 
But the best way to con- 
vince yourself that this of- 
fer is unparalleled is to 
fillin this coupon and 
send it to us without 
delay. It entitles 
ou tothe privi- 
ege of a lesiure- 
ly examination 


Send me, subject to 
examination, the New 
American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, 5 vols., in half 
morocco binding. Uf satisfae- 
tory, I agree to pay $1 within five 
days and $2 per month thereafter for 
ten months, If not satisfactory, | 
will notify you within five days and hold subject 
to your order and return st your expense, as offered 
to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR readers. 
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CROOKED SPINES 


MADE STRAIGHT 


Teachers, in the Name of 


Humanity 
we ask your co-operation and assistance in saving 
the children under your care from a life of suf: 
fering and torture. Statistics show that over 240 
of the school children are affileted 
with spinal trouble in some one of 
{ts various forms. Send to us the 
names and addresses of the par- 
ents’ of those of your puplis who 
suffer from curvature or any form 
of spinal trouble. 

You will do a little child an 
act of lifelong kindness, 

The famous Sheldon Method, 
without pain, inconventence or 
loss of time, has already helped 
over 15,000 vases of spinal cur- 
vature, varying in age from 
six months to eighty years 4 
and over. It does away 
forever with the unyteld- 











ing, torturing plaster of 
paris, steel and lJeather We Have Cured Handreds 
jackets. ike 7 


There fs not a single ease of spinal curvature fn 
the world the Sheldon Method will not immeasur- 
ably benefit, It ts as firm as steel and yet elastic 
atthe right place. It gives an even, perfeet sup- 
port to the weakened or deformed spine. It is as 
cary lo put on or take off as a coat, caus@s no In- 
convenience and does not chafe or irritate. 


Thirty Days Free Trial 


The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each indi- 
Pe ony etly It weighs ounces where other supports 
weigh pourds. The price is within the reach of all. Hundreds 
of doctors recommend it A complete treatinent accompanies 
the appliance 

If y Know of any child suffering from any spinal trouble 
hunchback, or crooked pine write and tell us all aboutthe case. 


297-2nd St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


wr MUSIC QUICKLY 


If you want to play the » plane, organ, violin, mandolin or guitar 
by note without practicing forever, write us today, aud we will 
serd you our book FREE that will convince you that we con save 
you time, money, patience, and teach you More music and better 
than any wher living Write us TO- 

instrument, and we will proveit. Address 

Fine Arts and Music Schoo], 108 Fourth Street, Sedalia, Mo, 


AN “IDEAL” oidcaiGreascies 
COMPLEXION rshivent Mor iu 


nourishment for the 

skin, leaving it clear, 
bright and healthy. Tne most effective beautifier, 
skin food and massage cream known to complexion 
specialists, “Not a cold cream. Full sized jar 50c. 
Generous, sample 1c. N. HARTMANN & CO., 
4729 Polk Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


1 Sell our Big $1.00 Bottle Sarsaparilla for 39 cents 
00 Per Cent Profit. 


Best Seller. Fitiest Medicine. Complies with pure 
drug law. Everyone buys. Write now for terms 
F.R. CREENE, Deot,26,265 Laka St., Chicago 
4 
WANTED Teacher of standing and experi- 
; ence, as State Superintendent or 


Assistaft Superinténdent in charge of office, Splendid 
opportunity for advancement and opportunity for 
handsome Income to right party. Address with full 
particulars, Robert I, Doan, former Member Con- 
ress, Suite 804-805 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D.C, 


25 Easter Post Cards 
Gold and Silver Background he most beau 


igns, 








PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
rs 























tiful Easter Post Cards you ever bought for ~- price. De 
Rabbits, Eggs, Children, Angels, Lilliesyete. Extra fine qualit 
Satisfaction guaranteed. MEBARD SUPPLY HO Ouse, 
128 Honore St., Dept. 7, Chicago. 








jold, Silve Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. 
lt does not deteriorate Retal. 


Svld by Dealers and Agente. 


t, Plated-ware 
Keeps ite Iuatre 
ounce box paste, 14 





cents 


ples 
295 East Washington St.. Indianapolis, Ind 





ek or write for free ear 
GEO, W. HOFFMAN, 
so successfully by mail 


We Teach Penmanship that failures are im- 
A short mail term of our Actual Pen, 
written lessons, fits you for Teaching Peumanship- 
Card wriling, Flourishing, ete, All Courses Guaran- 
teed and Diplomas awarded, Send for Catalog. 


American Penmanship Normal Dept N, Springwater, N.Y. 
TEACHERS LISTEN! 


Do you want a Drawing Book that will create a | 
deep and lasting enthusiasm on your pupils? 

Get Drake's Progressive Drawing. 
The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


possible, 








1AM OFFERING a Limited Amount of Stock in 
an industrial corporation established 18 years and 
now paying 4 Per Cent, QUARTERLY dividends, | 
Write for circular. FF. W. Metcalf, 531 East | 
Couch St., Portland, Oregon. 


FACES BLEACHED, 


and all skin eruptions removed by using Arsenic Char- 
coal Tablets. 15 vrs. on sale, 20,000 Testimonials, Send 


for FREE sample, BENWICK CO., BOX 317, ALLEGANY, N.Y. 


Class Pins =: 


or Society. 

mr nom are —s 
Why ont get the right kind? We make ‘them, Lo co 
Flewer City Class Pin Co,, Dept.B, Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y, 


dit, Perf » Fl , etc. 
AGENTS, F nko cael Pa. Fores Rese } 


Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York 
I NG Nvitations 
100 for $3.50 
he r= gure etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, ality, prepaid anywhere. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY “00 VISITING CARDS, de Write for samples. 


ESTABROOK PRESS, 185 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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| in front of the wagon. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





An Arithmetic Game 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 


been so delighted with our new Arith- 
metic Game, I want to pass it on to you. 

_The children can handle fractions in | 
small numbers, so one day I put on the 
board a number of examples employing | 
the different operations in fractions. I 
then cut a number of small squares with 
a figure on each. These were turned 
down, and passed around to the children 





of the class. A yard stick was placed on 
the floor; one side of it was named 
‘numerator’’ the other ‘‘denominator.’ 
Then we were ready for work. There 
was no monotony after that! Each child 
| was eager to work the example and work 
| it correctly, for, as the result was obtain- 
ed, the two children having the numbers 
required forthe answer, took their places 
on either side of the stick to represent 
the numerator and the demoninator. We 
then called on the fraction to read itself 
and this answer was put on the board, 
(much to the delight of the a and 
another example worked.—C. G. 


Catching the Birds 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The more the teacher can make the be- 
|ginner work seem like play, just in 
| that proportion are they going to enjoy 
their work, and the better progress are 
they going to make. For beginners, 
place the new word ina great many places 
on the blackboards and after they have 
had some drill on it, 








the word. 
the board and write words on the branches. 
The words represent little birds with dif- 
|ferent names, and have them see how 
maty birds they can catch by pronounc- 
in; them correctly.—A Fellow Worker. 


Rubber Stamps 
| Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

My pupils are greatly interested in 
horses. I used this interest to secure 
better written work in this way. I took 
the heel of an old rubber overshoe—worn 
smooth. With a sharp knife I cut away 
the sides until on the raised smooth sur- 
face I had the shape of a horse. I now 
had a rubber stamp for which I made an 
inking pad by placing a cloth pad in a 
shallow tin and soaking it with ink. 

On every perfect paper I now stamp a 
horse, instead of marking one hundred 
percent. The figure of the horse is about 
three-fourths of an inch long by half an 
inch high. 

I soon found a more effective way to 
use the stamp. With a coarse brush I 
| quickly cover the face of the stamp with 

any desired color from my water-color 
paints, and then stamp a colored horse 
onthe paper. In this way I can stamp a 
large number of horses in a short time 
and can use a different color each day. 
| The children are delighted with the horses 
| and work hard to get them. 

| At my suggestion some of them brought 
| strips of pasteboard. With their water- 
colors they painted on these some blue 
sky and a line of green for grass. Then 
| they drew and painted a wagon on the 
grass. Whenever the owner of the card 
earned it I stamped a horse on the grass 
Then the child 
would draw a harness on the horse and 
thus hitch him to the wagon, generally 
drawing a man on the seat of the wagon. 












[UNIVERSITY of cHicAGo) 


350 of ie lass-ro.m courses by cor- 
ndence. One may take up | 
high Se ~ =" or or College studies at 
almost any poin' he work for aj} 
Seared gy A ng “There are many courses } 
Teachers and those preparing to teach. 


\ The Dele. Sv. U. pre ninee 





















FREE FOR 30 DAYS 
Valenfine’s Self-Calculating System of Cutting, Designing, 
Dresemaking, and Ladies’ Tailoring. With this wonderful 
invention, you can in a few hours learn to cut and design all 
kinds of sXirte, waists, sleeves, jackets, ete... x 4 perfect fit. 
Write for bgoklet. New patent, May 10, w a 


Valentine's System Co., lnc., 88 State St. Dept. “I, Chicago. 
LADIES SEWING st b at home, making Sh Shields, Material rar- 
velope particulars Dept. A-19, Wayne Saue Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Mi WANTED | QUICKLY cose heumstoane 


Ma 











aeiieiad order house to dis- 
MANAGER, 12) 1214 State G smene Bareet Ghinane, 





My class of little Fourth Grades, just 
becoming familiar with fractions, has 


have them seek for | 
it. I find that it helps them to remember | 
Mike a drawing of a tree on | 


to draw —one or two according to tlie size | 











Some of the cards so made are quite 
pretty and we have placed them over the 
blackboard ‘where all can see. Making 
the cards is also good busy work. One 
who cannot draw a good horse can make 
the stamp by pasting a small picture of 
one on the rubber. Thien it is only nec- 
essary to cut away the rubber till even 
with the sides of the picture, After this 
is done the picture can be removed from 
the rubber. Other forms, such as a star, 
a car, a cow, etc., can be used in place 
of the horse. It is best to be guided in 
this matter a what most interests the 
children.—A. F, Lasher, Nevada. 


Superfluous Hair Cured 


Lady Will Send Free to any Sufferer | 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed aud humiliated 
by an_unwelcome growth of hair on my face and 
arms, I tried all the depilatories, pene, li — 
creams and other rub-on preparations I ever 
of, only to make it worse. For weeks I Boor 
the electric needle without being rid of my blemish. 
I spent a great deal of money on various things in 
vain, until a friend recommended a simple prepar- 
ation which succeeded where all else failed. 








This simple remedy enabled me permanently to 
find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome hair, 
and forever end allembarassment. It is simple, 
safe, sure and can be used privately at home, 
without fear of pain or blemish. It makes the 
electric needle entirely unnecessary. 

I will tell in detail full particulars to enable any 
other sufferer to achieve the same happy results 
asI did. All I ask isa two-cent stamp for reply. 
Address Caroline Osgood, 842-J, Custom House, 
Providence, R. I, 


February 1910 


Your Liver’s 
Your Life 


A dead liver means awful sick- 
ness—don’t let it come—when 
it can be prevented. Cascarets 
keep the liver lively and bowels 
regular and ward off seriouc, 
fatal illness. 901 


CASCARETS—10c box—week's treat- 
ment. All druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world, Million boxes a month, 




















Prettiest, Richest and most Handsome ever saw for the 
| money. Colored with Gold or Siiver—-Rebbite, Eggs, Children, 
| Flowers, Angels, Lillies, etc. Satisfaction unrantecd. 6 pkgs. 50c 
| aleo Extra Fine duality 12 = 10c, 6 pk; 50ec Surprise offer to 
| first 500 replies. Garland Supply Co., 76-Q Wabash Ave. Chicago 





| 

Monthly and expenses to men and women to 
} advertise, leave samples and collect names. 
| Write at once. Silverton Co., G52, Chicago 


Something for Nothing 


A regular 25c box of ALL IN ONE Dental Tab- 
Icts, the new dentifrice for Adults and Children, with 
bmg information on care of the teeth, Cause ‘of de- 

how to prevent, failure of fillings, etc , will be 
| ie ma or FREE ng ty 4 teacher asking for it’ during 
the next 60 da postal card brings it. A clean 
mouth. PU it E BR EATH NOT PERFUMED. 


THE SANICULA CHEMICAL CO. 
2742 Monroe Street Toledo, Ohio 











Invest Your Savings 


Remarkable Profit-Sharing Offer 








Never before has the small investor had a better opportunity to place 
his savings where they will be amply protected and at the same time pro- 


duce for him a guaranteed income. 


If you inave $50, $too or $1,000, or if you can save a few dollars each 
month, which you would invest where it will provide you with a large 


immediate income, with opportunity 


for still greater profits, you will be 


interested in reading a book we have just issued and which we will send 


to you free on request. 


In this book we have outlined the story of the foremost business of 


its kind in America, of the splendid 


success of the business, of its un- 


usually large profits, and of the stability of its earnings. 


In this book we have also outlined, as a part of its plan for handling 
its large and increasing business, an offer made by this Company by which 


you may share, on an unusual basis, i 
pany will make. 


n the greater profits which this Com- 


Please Note These Facts: 


Your investment is guaranteed by ample assets of great value. 
You will receive dividends from the very start. 

The business is firmly established. 

It is in a thriving and prosperous condition. 


5. 


It has very great prospects for the future. 


In addition to the guaranteed income paid at once, the opportunity 
offered is extraordinary because of the profit-sharing feature, by which 
you may share permanently in all the future profits of the Company, 
in its large and rapidly increasing business. 


The Departments of | the United States Government, leading profes- 


sionai and business men in every State in 


vinces in Canada, purchase and endorse the product of this Com- 
pany, which is of world-wide interest in its character. 


This most interesting book, fully explaining our. 
‘‘Profit-Sharing Offer,’’ will be mailed to you prompt- 


ly on request. 


Cut Out the Coupon and Mail it Today. 


:— The blishers of Normal Instructor 
re a the ove Profit-Shari 
Heve tw , -*4 Interest fo any 0 iy one of our readers 
the book. 
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Feb. 
R. S. Peale 
Pr esident 


225 F Ave. 
New York 


Please send me book 

explaining your “Profit- 

Sharing Offer” without ob- 
ligation on my part. 


Umer and. bes 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


A Telephone Teacher 


Dear Help-Ohe-Anothers :— 

In our spelling classes my associate teacher and I,—Fifth, Sixth 
, and Seventh Grades,—lhave a-Certificate plan which has increased 
ick- the interest in the spelling and incidentally helped the attendance 
hen in our-rooms. For twenty successive periect lessons we give a 
Certificate. It is a printed form.for which we paid a local printer 











Fets at the rate of two dollars for five hundred. The attendance is 
sels helped, because the pupils disiike to have the line of twenty hun- 
uc, dreds broken. Each pupil’s name is written on a card and each 
day’s perfect lesson is recorded by a gold star pasted over the date. 

901 These are tty decorations as well as good incentives. The chil- 


dren do not want uncovered dates after their names. 

I have a Language drill for the correct use of punctuation marks 
that has been very effective. We write a telephone conversation as 
heard by a person sitting in a room where some one is ‘phoning. 
The children enjoy it; and after this drill I have little trouble 
with quotation marks and other annoying points. 

‘*121x, please.’’ 

‘Is this Charlie?’’ 

‘*Charlie, may I borrow your ‘Jack and Jill?’’ 

“All right, thank you.”’ 

“*T will.” 

‘*Good-bye.’’ 

—A. L. S., Iowa. 


A Longfellow Entertainment 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Each month I read with increasing interest tle lettters in the 
Help-One-Another department and I should like to tell of the most 
interesting Special Day program we had this year. It was a Long- 
fellow Entertainment and it took place on the afternoon of Friday, 
February 26, that being the school day nearest to Longfellow’s 
birthday. . any 

Our school possesses a fine picture of Longfellow and in addition 
to this we had secured for the occasion pictutes of Longfellow’s 








* the 


iren, home, and some of the most noted characters in his poems, such as 
on Priscilla, Paul Revere, Evangeline, Hiawatha and Miles Standish. 
wee The following program was rendered: ; 

re Song—Afternoon in February. 

to Essay—Biographical Sketch of Longfellow. ~ 

— Roll-Call—Pupils respond with quotations from- Longfellow. 


Recitation—The Arrow and the Song. 
Recitation—The Builders. 


g Song—The Open Window. 
b- Essay—The Story of Evangeline. 
“ Recitatioun—Paul Revere’s Ride. 
be Song—Stars of the Summer Night. 
ng Recitation—The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Recitation—The Children’s Hour. 
Song—The Day is Done. 
io In response to a request which appeared some time ago in Nor- 
; mal Instructor, I forward the following: 


ALLITERATIVE POEM 


‘An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 

Cossack commanders cannonading come, 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom ; 

Every endeavor engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune fighting—furious fray. 

Generals ’gainst generals grapple , gracious God, 

How honors heaven heroic hardihood ! 

Infuriate, indiscriminate, in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen, kindred kinsmen kill. 

Labcr law levels loftiest, longest lines. 

Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, ’mid inurderous mines. 

Now noisy noxious numbers notice naught 

Of outward obstacles opposing ougiit; 

Poor patriots! Partly purchased! Partly pressed, 

Quite quaking, quickly ‘‘quarter’’ ‘‘quarter’’ quest. 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 

Sorrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 

Truce to thee, Turkey, triumph to thy twain, 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful, Ukraine! 

Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain! 

Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xavier? 

Yield, yield, ye youth; ye yoemen yield your yell. 

Zeno’s, Zarpater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal. 

Attracting all, arms against arms appeal.’’ 

The foregoing poem is a review of the whole subject of element- 
ary sounds. —WOLVERINE. 
[Several others have responded with copies of the poem asked 

for, but this happened to be the first received, and so won the 
place. Thanks are extended, however, to ail who sent copies.— 
PRESIDENT. ] 


, : should be read regularly by every 
The Pathfinder teacher aiming to keep abreast of 
the times and well informed regarding matters of current interest. 


Our arrangement with the publishers enables us to supply the Path- 
finder, either separately or in the following combinations: 








With Normal Instructor one year..... pe oe seknsacs Sci cadnup véhened $1.40 
ne ad oe! two yeafrs......... ei vibbisiciaoanse aibscesen kOe 
‘* Primary Plans one year...............+ pev6dssce on pmpuecss ssitdaetoeoes 1.50 
‘* Both N. I. and P. P. one year..................+ Seed iisicescsatigie 1.90 
‘* Every Day Plans‘(three Vols, Complete).................::00+ 1.72 
‘* The Year's Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete).........-.... 1.92 


Remeniber you get the Pathfinder a full year and your choice of 
the above at prices indicated. 


OUR STAR OFFER 
Pathfinder one year 
Normal Instructor one year } All For $i 48 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 4! 
. ._ .F. A. Owen Publishing.Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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~ definite! erpoers vinich makes her the greatest help to family and friends. 





| 
| 
| 








Be Well Without Drugs 


I will help you to 









Vibrant Health ond Rested Nerves / Figure 
/ After my university course, I concluded I could be of greater help is 
{ to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and retain the strength Economy 
of every vital organ, by bringing to it a good circulation of pure and 
blood; by strengthening the nerves, and by teaching deep Means More Than a 
ee breathing, than I could by correcting bodily ailments with Pretty Face 





” medicine. It is to my thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
a jr and health principles that I attribute my marvelous success. 
have helped over 44,000 women. I can help you to 


Arise To Your Best 


I have given to each woman that satisfaction with self which comes through the 
knowledge that she is developing that sweet, personal loveliness which health 
and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliant woman with a 


I have corrected thousands 
of figures as illustrated below. 
Style is in the figure and poise 
and not in the gown. The gown 
in Fig. 1 cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 
cost $6.00. Fig. 2 is the same woman as 
Fig. 1, developed 
and incorrect poise. 
Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 
show actual photographs 
of pupils before taking up 


She is a Better Wife, 2 Rested Mother, 2 Sweeter Sweetheart. She 
adds to the beauty of the world, thus contributing to its refinement, cul- 
tivation and education. I can help you to make every vital organ and 
nerve do efficient work, thus clearing the complexion and correct- 
ing such ailments as 


Constipation Irritability ' Indigestion my work. (They have given 
Weak Nerves Colds Duilness me permission to use them) 

Rheumatism Nervousness Weaknesses Th ll d 1 z 
Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh ey all stand, now, as correctly 





and appear.as well as Fig. 2. 

hen every organ of 
the body is doing effi- 
cient work, there will be 
no superfluous flesh and no 
bony, angular bodies. I 
have reduced thousands of women 80 lIbs., and 
have built up thousands of others 25 lbs. What 
I have done for others I can do for you. It would 
do your heart good to read the daily reports from my 


This work is done by following simple directions 2 
few minutes each day in the privacy of your own room. 
In delicate cases I co-operate with the physician. 

I regard medicine for reduction as danger- 
ous, and bandages and reducing appliances 
do not remove the cause, hence only give 
temporary results. In correcting faulty 
habits of digestion and assimilation, 
I build up the strength while I am 
reducing, or developing you. 

This is practical common 


sense. 
Think it over and 






write me today for 4 pupils. Here are some of them : a 
particulars. « , My weight has increased 30 pounds.” My kidneys are much better.” 
My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my glasses.”’ 


ped have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you.”” 
I weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get out of 

, breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years younger.” 

al am delighted with the effect upon my catarrh.”’ 

,, Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely free after having it for 30 years!” 

pe Have grown from a nervous wreck into a State of steady, quiet nerves.”’ 
The relief from backache alone is worth many times the money, and I haven't had a cold since 8 
began with you.” 

‘Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot help you, I 
will tell you so. I study your case just as a physician, giving you the individual 
treatment which your case demands. I never violate a pupil’s confidence. I will 
send you an instructive booklet, showing correct lines of a woman’s figure in 
standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, Removed to 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Author of “Self Sufficiencu.” “The Vital Oraans, Their Use and Abuse.” Ei 
Miss Cocrott’s name stands tor progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of womam, 5 















SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR THE NEW YEAR in fine Genuine Diamond Rings, ladies’ or¢entlemen’s. These are brilliant gems, specially priced at $20, 
5. $35, $50 and $75. Send for our beautiful catalog containing over 1,500 illustrations. Whatever you select therefrom we send on ap- 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | proval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Your 

9 AND WATCH CREDIT HuUUSE, credit is good. Our prices the lowest. As a good investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. 
Dept, B46, 92 to9S Btate St., Chicago, 111, —Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St.Louis, Mo, | It increases in value 10 to 20% annually. 












BA0S.& CO. 


(F< Ten Days’ Free Trial 


and trial to anyone intheU.S. and prepay the freight. If 
you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it ten 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 


days, ship it back and don’t a cent, | 
FACTORY PRICE Do not buy a bleyole ora self and sex and their relation 
| pair of tiresfrom anyone to life and health. This 
AM th gs a ayy pen Bangg dh y ogs kuowledge does not come in 
Scand oi es and marv. ew special offers. telligently of itself, nor cor- 
IT On Y COSTS a cent to write a postal and rectly from ordinary every- 


lous n 
ing will be sent you day sources. 
b hamee by — — Ag = F —<_ valuable in- ? 
formation. Do ait; te it Now 

TIR wheels, lamps, Sexology 


Coaster-Brake rear wheel 
pavts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at Aa// usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. C25 CH (/Hustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


COPY THIS SKETCH imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


P and let me see what you can do withit. You Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 








nan can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
(a h, Ca system of pesegnel individual lessons by Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

= Saale tude tee notes leh agg on Medical Knowlédge a Husband Should Have. 
; “nN P » , e £ 7 y a : ave 

K magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send eee “ vane Woman Should Have. 
me your sketch of President Taft with 6c <nowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Ne is stamps ond i wal ova yous ws gr plate, also collec Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Gen of drevings showing possibilities ‘Ser YOU , Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
The Landon School or eaerrarse Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
a 1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write tor “Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contents. 





SHORT STORIES—ic to 5c a Word Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 

mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 

you where tosell them, Story-Writing and Jour. 

nalism taught by-mail. Send for free booklet, 

“Writing for Profi ;” tells huw and gives proof, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agrieuliural, Com- 
mereial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 























LANTERNS, BATTERY LAIIPs, NOV- 
ELTIES. Catalog of 200 Free. If it’s elec- 
tric we haveit. Big catalog 3 cents. 








; wate for this handsome 1 OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Send no money, (re ei ane Oeerich Penta any The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 
eee: ae find its big hangata send Gh.55 costs, or sell 3 feathers and teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. Underse |All. Want Ag’ts. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 127, 21 Quiney St., Chieago ry 





TEACHER Take Ch:7_.s $10 Shorthand 
. EARN $8 22°33.3 RES ® Course by :1aii while teaching. 
: lo ° N. Ye : Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 


Businezs Scligol, News. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR' 





SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For many years we have served teachers with 
souvenirs to present to their pupils at the close 
of school, always striving to have the best in the 
field. ‘This year we have several new features, 
making our line the most popular of any on the 
market. Our new souvenir here represented is 
a 12page booklet 3¢x54 inches closed, tied 
with cord and silk tassel. Front cover page was 
significantly designed, embossed in gold and 
printed in artistically blended colors. It is fash- 
ioned somewhat on the order of a book, opening 
on a hinge near left hand margin. Inserts are 
printed on Embossed Onion-skin tissue and gen- 
uine Cameo Plate paper. Contents besides copy 
furnished by teacher—Greeting from teacher, 
Vacation Days, (an illustrated poem printed 
in two colors, and an Educational Emblem. ) 

A picture of a Pioneer Log School House, a Pioneer Settler, and an 


NEW FEATURES : Unique Poem setting forth the musings of the old settler, as his 
memory carries him back to his school days. Illustrated history as follows occupies last cover 
Landing of Columbus, Signing the Declaration, Perry on Lake Erie, The Blue and the 














med 4, ’ A 
Gray, American Fleet in)Manilla Bay, Annual Peace Conference, all grouped around ‘‘our’’ Lib- 
erty Beli, These features alone add much to the value and appropriateness of this new souvenir. 


If photo style souvenir is desired, send us a photo to copy from and we will produce a copy to 
appear on each souvenir, in every instance as good as original, Write your name and address on 
back of photo, and it will be returned to you uninjured, 


In no case will we fill an order for less than 10, nor for a less number than pupils’ names ap- 
pearing thereon. Write plain copy, giving name of school (if any) number of District, Town- 
ship, County, State, names of Pupils, Teacher, and School Officers. Remittance must accom- 
pany order. 

PRICES POSTPAI e« With Photo—50 or less 6c each; additional ones 4c each. 

* Without Photo—50 or less 5c each; additional ones 3c each. 
Tissue envelopes to match, 5c per dozen. 


SAMPLES~—If desired we will be pleased to send a full line of samples free, but a stamp for 
same would be appreciated. Whether you order direct from this ad. or from Samples, you will 
get our best service. Address Box H. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 














STRANGE INVENTION! 


surnere ar tact. A GOD-SEND. _overnew. woroerrut viscovery 


WATER ENERGIZED! BATHROOMS FOR ALL! 


READERS: Listen, See, Hear the Wonderful News! Allens Patented Bath Apparatus! 


Gives any home anywhere A MODERN BATHROOM FOR ONLY $6.50 Think of it! 

Used wherever there’s water—in any room—no water works, no plumbing, pipes, 
tools, valves—not even @ screw to insert. Does more than $150 bathrooms, bath 
rs houses, bathing resorts combined. Wonderful combination mechanical) and liquid 
Tw forces producing four exhilarating, hygienic, scientific baths, altogether or separate- 
’ ly, hot or colda— 


CLEANSING, FRICTION, MASSAGE, SHOWER. 


Makes bathing 10 minute operation. Cleanses almost automatically. So en- 

- ergizes water that very little does more than tub full old way. Only clean. run- 

HP ning, energized water touches body—no immersion. No using same water twice. 

P Sounds strange, even impossible, yet it’s no experiment. OVER 100,000 AL- 
READY SOLD. ENDORSED BY FAMOUS BATTLE CREEK SANI- 

TARIUM and other celebrated authorities. 

See how simple, easy, convenient: To bathe for cleanliness, 
health, beauty—place metallic open gravity feed fountain on wall oF 
shelf—fill with water—turn screw—that’s all--thereafter it works auto- 
matically. Four baths in one—one operation. See it energize! Your 
body constantly flushed with clean, running water, pores opened, 
cleansed, kneaded, invigorated, by 


Hundreds of Little Soft Self-Cleansing “Fingers” 


working gently, soothingly, thoroughly, altogether. A delightful 
tingling, sparkling spray that refreshes and cleanses simultancously, 
every vein and muscle jumping with new life. 
What a pleasure—could anything be more perfect. No tubs to 
* clean, bowls or buckets to fill—-no wash rags or to harbor 
disease germs—no dirt, odor, splashing, muss, Move apparatus 
about at will—child can do it. Small but mighty—carried in 
grip. Simple, durable, handsome, sanitary. Saves time, ex- 
pense, labor, space—cost nothing to operate. The idea) bath 
system for town or country homes, travelers, roomers, 
campers. Insures cleanliness of body and scalp without 
drudgery, inconvenience, annoyance. Promotes health, 
beauty, happiness, sound Sop ere LaGrippe, and other 
a., writes: 


CAN TAKE ANY KIND OF BATH.” 


FAMOUS BATTLE CREEK SANI- 
TARIUM writes: “Best have ever seen. 
We endorse it. Send 6 more.” C. 
Day, S. D. writes: “Used it 10 min- 


























AUTOMATIC 


“SEE IT ENERGIZE.” 
Sec. view Comb. Portable and Contagious diseases. J. Steward, 


“BETTER THAN A BATHROOM. 
GET RICH THE“ NEW WAY.” 


See the fortunes made filling orders for modern bathrooms at 


Bathroom Outfit. 





$6.50 each. Korstad (farmer) made $2,212.13 in 2 weeks; | utes after receipt. a giant 
Zimumerman, (farmer) $3,856 in 39 days; Stoneman, (Artist) | —refreshed with new life.” S, Haven, 
$2,841.68 in 60 days. No wonder Cashman says:—‘‘A person] Utah, writes: People seem 


who can’t sell your goods couldn't sell bread in a famine,” and| dumb when they see this wonderful appa- 
all 


Anderson, ‘7 orders today. Just like leading a thirsty horse to] ratus, Exce .” J. Phar, Mont. 
water.” But listen! Rasp (Agent) made $1,685 in 73 days;] writes: “MAKES A MODERN 
Juell (Clerk) $6,800; Oviatt (Minister) $4,000; Cook (Solici- | HOUSB ON THE FARM. ~ Great gi 

tor) $4,000; Rogers (Surveyor) $2,800; Hoard (Doctor)] to mankind.” Mrs. Sutton, 4 
$2,200; Hart made $2,000 and “took 16 orders in 3 hours”—Reese | writes: “Splendid! So easy to bathe 
saw 60 people—seld 55—result $320; McDaniels “visited 20] the children.” G. N. Y. 
farmers—sold 19. Everybody wants one. Fastest sellers ever saw.” | writes: “After 2 use I consider 


Lodewick “‘showed it to 44 people—have 39 orders. Sold 17 one 


it a God-send. complete restora= 
day. Sells on sight.” Rogers “‘beats loaning money at 10% a] tion to health due to Allen baths.” 


month.”  Schoenauer “been out 8 hours—have 15, orders.” | B. Sholtus, Mich., writes: So simple, 
Weathers “sold 17 one day—send 60 more.” A this even-| easy, time-saver. 10 minutes 
ing after days work made 6 calls—sold 5 outfits." King “never 


bath 
Mrs. McAlpine, N.V.; errtest Gress 
oe - 
advantage er THROOM IN. ANY 
RART OF HOUSE. Dr. Graham 

ada, writes: “Insures greater ef- 


saw anything take so well, talk of the town, made $100 this week.” 
is ‘worlds’ greatest seller heretofore offered to only a few, now 
open to all, menor women. Hurrah! Let us fx you for life as 

sales agent with exclusive territory, cash or credit plan, all or 
Send and kable offer 











spare time. today for free proofs, remar! | fects than modera bathroom. water ale 
weys clean.” 
aranteed by old reliable $50,000 00 DON’T SEND MONEY—ONLY. INVESTI- 


Gu house. - 
GATE today—FOR YOUR OWN USB-ANYHOW. Merely send your address on a postal card 
i aluable boo! italog, testimonials, PERSONAL TRIAL OFFER—ALL FREE A. L. 
re cual cape: “accel, Laat commmedgeer ai.’” Risk & cent—a postal—to get acquainted. 


THE ALLEN MEFG.CO., 1526 ALLEN BLDG, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








sO Var's Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons, Ferrets, 
Hares, etc. Booklet free. Col’d ive 
Telford, Pa. 


60 Page Book 10c, J. A. BERGEY, Box 59, . 


OMs2s2te 


Optical Co. Chicege 





A New Idea for Valentine Day 
By a New York State Teacher 


**Ves, I believe it will work. I am go- 
ing to try it anyway and see.’’ Miss 
Rogers gave her head the characteristic 


consideration. 





and third grade ina poor district in 


her devotedly and at Christmas showered 
her with evidences of their love. But 
what good to her were the large, gay, 
cotton handkerchiefs, the little bottles’ of 
' poor cologne, and the big, homely cups 
| and saucers, etc.? And what bothered 
| her most was the thought of the sacrifice 
the parents as well as the children made 
to etmble these presents, of even such 
| trifling cost to be given. 
| Well, Christmas was over but Valen- 


| tine’s Day would soon be here, and ex- | 


perience had tauglt Miss Rogers that 


| unless extreme measures were used she | 


| 
| would be the recipient of many valen- 


| tines—-useless affairs, but so much prized 
| by the children. Then there would be 
those too—‘‘ not as nice as teacher’s,’’ for 
the little schoolmates. It was an ‘tex- 
treme measure’’ that caused the decisive 
| remark :—‘‘ Yes, I believe it will work.’’ 


Some time before Valentine’s Day,— 


before the children had commenced buy- | 


ing them, Miss Rogers for the morning 
| talk told the children the beautiful story 
‘of Saint Valentine and the custom of 
sending on the fourteenth of February 
our messages of love to our friends and 
dear ones. Then she said, ‘* Would you 
like to send some Valentines, too?’’ Of 
course they wanted to, and Miss Rogers 
told them they could make one valentine 
in school for the one they loved the best. 
That one in most cases was naturally the 
mother. Then Miss Rogers said, ‘‘ Now, 
boys and girls, instead of having a Val- 
entine Box this year, I have a plan that 
I want you to help me carry out. Will 
your’’ ‘Yes, Miss Rogers,’’ even before 
they knew it. 

‘All right! That’s good of you. How 
many would like one real, nice valen- 
| tine all day long in school on Valentine’s 

Day and then take it to the little sick 
| children in the hospital after school and 
| give it to them?’’ 

‘IT know where a real, big one is. 
‘*So8do I.’’ ‘‘Let’s get it at Ryan’s,’’ 
said anotlier. 

Miss Rogerssmiledand waited a minute 
till they were ready to hear the rest of her 
plan. ‘I don’t meanthekind overat Mr. 
Ryan’s store,’’ she said. ‘‘How about 
getting our Valentine at Mr. Palmer’s?’’ 

‘*Why, do you mean where they sell 
flowers?’’ ‘‘They don’t keep Valentines 
there, do they?’’ 

‘*Yes, I mean flowers. We can select a 
committee and I will go with the com- 
mittee the night before Valentine’s Day 
and buy our flowers or a plant or what- 
ever we choose.’’ 

‘*Oh! won’t that be beautiful!’’ ex- 
claimed a little girl who had recently 
come from the hospital and who really 
was the inspiration of Miss R’s idea—be- 
cause she had carried little Minnie some 
flowers during tle child’s illness. ‘‘I 
know how happy the sick boys and girls 
will be. Please, Miss Rogers, could I be 
on the committee to go to the hospital ?’’’ 

“I think you would be a splendid help, 
dear. You certainly may beon it.’’ 

‘‘Where are we going to get the money, 
please, teacher?’’ asked a new boy who 
j thoroughly realized that need. -, 








Miss Rogers was a teacher of a second | 


W——., NewYork. Her little pupils loved | 


‘*Thank you, Will, I have not yet told 
the most important ‘part, have 1? How 
many of you wilf ‘be satisfied with the 
one pretty Valentine you age goihg to 
make in school and not 4uy any except 
the flower Valentine. I shall not want 


shake by which her friends knewshe had | any one to help with tlieaflowers if he 
decided definitely some point after long | spoils our plan by buying any other kind 


of Valentines. That wouldn’t be fait. If 
you will bring mea penny —eachof ‘you— 
that will help nicely, and I’m.sute we 
shall enjoy the pretty Valentine more 
than any other kind. And“then think 
how much pleasure our loving message 
| will mean to the poor little boys and girls 
who will not, perhaps, have any other 
Valentine. 

The new plan met with great success. 
Miss Rogers was surprised that it worked 
so beautifully. Not a Valentine—so far 
as she kuew—was purchased except the 
bunch of carnations which were thor- 
oughly enjoved all day in the school- 
room. The rest of the school had a share, 
too, for Miss Rogers sent one little boy—a 
| mischievous one usually, but on his-best 

behavior that day (did the flowers do it?) 

—around to ali the rooms. He carried tlie 
| carnationsand told the children how their 
| room was keeping tlre day. 
| The Principal thought the plan and its 
| success that year worthy of following the 
| next. And that school enjoys Valentine’s 
Day far beyond the enjoyment found in 
former ways of celebration. 

And how about the hespital children? 
If you could have gone with Miss R-— 


| and,—let’s see, there weré Ned, Mary, 


dear, loving little Minnie, and rollick- 


ing Joe, who made the children laugh 
|all the time we were there—olm it was 


the best tonic that could be given those 
dear little shut-ins. I heard afterwards 
how they kept the flowers for days and 
days and sent them from ward to ward so 
that all might share in the beautiful 
Valentine. 





Necessary Rules for Sleep 

There is no fact more clearly estab- 
lished in the physiology of man than 
this, that the brain expends its energies 
and itself during the hours of wakeful- 
ness, and that these are recuperated dur- 
ing sleep. If the recuperation does not 
equal the expenditure, the brain withers 
—thisis insanity. Thus it is that, in ear- 
ly English history, persons who were 
condemned to death by being prevented 
from sleeping, always died raving mani- 
acs; thus it is also that those who are 
starved to death be€ome insane, the brain 
is not nourished, and they cannot sleep. 
The practical inferences are three. First, 
those who think most, who do most brain 
work, require most sleep. Second, that 
time ‘‘saved’’ from necessary sleep is in- 
fallibly destructive to mind, body, and 
estate. Third, give yourself, your clil- 
dren, your servants—give all that are un- 
der you, the fullest amount of sleep they 
will take, by compelling them to go fo 
bed at some regular, early hour, atid to 
rise in the morning the moment they 
awake; and within a fortnight, Nature, 
with almost the regularity of the rising 
sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep the 
moment enough repose has been secured 
for the wants of the system. This is the 
only safe and sufficient rule, and as to 
the question how much sleep any one re- 
quires, each must be a rule for himself 
--great Nature will never fail to write’it 
out to the observer under the regulations 
just .given.—Dr. Forbes Winslow. 





The true university of these days isa 








PsBiTection of books.—Carlyle. 
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on of bar 
gains ever made fora day sale to be almost mine 
away. Get my Eorgain List before ordering—b 
quick or miss your life's chance fora library at 
price of paper and printing—binding free, _ 


Books on & val 


and returnable at my expense if not satis: 


Sample Prices—All Hew Books 


a utte fiction, were $1.50; my price, 88c. List includes: 
sets 
vase’ ene ts That 


Prin 
tor," and hundreds 
of others at 88c to 45c. 


All Best New Fiction at Slashed Prices 
Pus.Paice My Pace 
Shakespeare, complete, 39 vols. $13.75 $3.90 
EncyclopediaBritannica, 12 vols. 48.00 11.75 
Gospels in Art. . . | . - + 20.00 1.956 
Famous Pictures | « * ay 12.00 1.50 
Koran of Mohammed, 14 Mor. - 2.50 66 
Stevenson, 10 vols., De Luxe - 39.00 9.75 


De Luxe editions ofnearly 100 standard 
euthore at si FT] i] Also nearly 200 
different authors in reguiar sets for next to nothing. Thou- 
sands of single volumes on nearly every subject—to be closed 
Out quick at 10c to 50¢ on the dollar. 


Free B. lee List Wivstratea deccriptions. 
: s for It. Postal card 
request will bring it. See what I have. I buy bankrupt stocks 
aut remain ters at myown Price and close them out quick ata 
small advance on cost to me. Bont mise these 
or ag Bargains. All books guaranteed new and 
perfec! 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
211 Clarkson Buliding, Chicago 





for examination in your own home before paying, 
ry. 


teror 


After Holiday - 
Glean-Un of Olarksen’s 
Bargains 


a 
the 


Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents | 


| of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 


NORMAL 


Kditor’s Note—Prof. Mills h 
sented to answer problems pri 
request is accompanied by a remittance of te 
cents for solution of each problem. 
found it necessary to make this small charge t 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pa 

| something to cover postage and stationery, Th 
amount is too small really to pay 
| but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexe 
| teachers in this his favorite subject. E 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it i 


tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders fo 
this book 
sent to Kdson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professo 
University, Athens, Ohio, 

| I. How many acres does a square trac 
| of land contain which sells for $80 ar 


| of silver dollars that 


| width? 
| Solution— 





| other entirely -around its four sides, 
moved from three of the sides and placed 
| in piles, each containing four dollars, 


| and tangent to each other along the re- 





~~ 





| piles of silver dollars there would be a rec- 





The Best Text on Agri- 
culture for Public Schools 


It is a question 
of but a little time 
until Agriculture 
will be required in 
every state. Are 
you prepared to 
teach this subject ? 
If not, or if you 
are already teach- 
ing this subject 
GET THE BEST 
BOOK. 

Nolan’s One Hundred Lessons 


in Elementary Agriculture 


By ARETAS W. NOLAN, 
Professor of Hor liculture, West | 
4 University, 
Formerly Principal Schools, Lima, Indiana. 
This is the most practical and teachable 
book published, Every lesson has been 
tested in actual school room practice. A 
laboratory book with the farm or school 
garden as the laboratory. Endorsed by the 
highest authorities. Descriptive circular 
free. Correspondence invited. 


Price of Book Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 
Discounts to dealers and schools, 
THE ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publishers, Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA, 
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| tangular strip of land running across the 
|) tract, 144 inches wide, and as long as 
the side of the square tract of land, 
| Since this land is worth $80 per acre, $4 
| will pay for ,), of an acre=8 square rods, 
Then one of these rectangular strips just 
| deseribed has an «area of 8 square rods, 
oa is ;1, ofa rod wide. .°.8 square 


| maining side, Opposite each one of these 
| 


rods+-;1, of a rod--1056, the number of 
rods in the side of the square tract of 
land. Then, 1°°¢73055 69693, area of 
| the square tract of land in acres as re- 
quired. 


selling at 65; if this stock pays a semi- 
annual dividend of 2%%, what rate of 
interest does an investor receive on his 
money? At what price would this stock 
| pay an investor 3% % interest? 

| Solution— 

(a) 50X65c—$32.50, cost of stock. 
2X2%% of $50 --$2.50, amount of two 
semi-annual dividends. 

1% of $32.50—$.325. Then, ; 
$2.50-+-$. 325-75; .*. 7); % —rate of inter- 
est an investor would make on his money 
as required. 

‘b} 34%% of cost=-$2.50 
i% ot cost- $3, and 

100% of cost--$713, amount that could 
be paid fora 50 dollar share of this stock, 
if the investor desires only 34% interest 
on his investment, and would be quoted 
at 142°%, 

3. Two men dig a ditch for $75; the 
first man worked 3% days and dug 14 
rods; the second man worked as many 
days as the first dug rods per day. How 
much did each receive, if they share in 
proportion to the time they worked? 
Solution— 

3% days=time the first man worked, 
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to beginners and stenographers by court 

Tteporters. The system used by experts. 
Instruction by mail. Write for catalog. 
If a stenographer, state system, 


SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 562, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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and “ot 14 rods=4 rods, amount first 
2 


man dug in one day. Then, 
4 days=time the second man worked. 
Hence, the $75 is to be divided in two 


as kindly con- 
vately when the 


We have 
for the trouble, 


| Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
| its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra. | 


gud problems for solution should be 


| acre, and which is paid for by the number 
will lie upon its 
boundary, the dollars being 1% inches in 


Suppose the square tract of land is en- 
closed by silver dollars tangent to each 


Then suppose that these dollars be re-| - ; 


2. Stock whose par value is $50, is; 


INSTRUCTOR ° 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


| 5.. Five men agreed to do a piece of 
n | Work ina given time, but before they 


began work they 
men more, in consequence of which tl 
work was finished 3 days earlier than tl 
| specified time, 
the five have 
Solution— 

It would take r man 5 times 
the work as it would 5 men 
take 7 men just ! as long t 
work as it would 1 man. 
men will do the work in ; 
in which 5 men could do it. 
? Of their time 3 days 


| 
y | 
e | 

| 


d done the work? 


r 


4 Therefore 
Then, 

t ‘yioy 
: of their time=1% days, and 
of their time 
ich the five men could do the work. 

6. On ? of an 

on the remainder [| 
loss is $1; 


7 
i 
a 
il 


w 


lose 5%, 
find the cost. 


Solution— 
Take $1 of the cost. Then, 
2 of $1=$.40, part on which I gain 


were joined by two 


In how many days would 


as long to do 
, and it would | 
o do the same 


of the time 


10% days, the time in 


q article I gain 5%, and 
My total | 









A Perfect Memory 


™\ The Key To 
¥\ Success 


You can have a perfect 
memory if. you want it, 
for, like perfect heaith, a 
perfect memory is readily 


| 











Prof, acquired. Here is a vyaluablo 
| Henry Opportunity to find out—with- 
| Dickson, out assuming any risk, obliga- 

Principal, tion Or expense—just what 

Dickson School Prof, Dickson’s system of 

7 | of Memory, the home instruction in Mem- 

Largest and Most \ ory Training will do for 


you personally—and no 
matter what your station 
in life,or how well edu- 
cated ‘you are, or what 
you do, or where you 
live, you owe it to yourself to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

The Dickson School of Memory and its 
unique, successful and easily acquired 
methods of home instruction have, in the 
Past 20 years, won a justly merited, 
national reputation and its successful 
graduates fill every ‘walk of business, 
political and professional activity. 

The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
has been Mn? recommended by such men 

ubbard 


of Mental Training 
in. the -World, 










5 %, and 2, Beet, ifn A} David Swing, Dr. 
} a - son u . 
} of $1 -$.60,. part on which I lose 5%. | Hl ? ‘ eae ye Ip Y. 
5% of $.40=2 cents, gain on this part | ow r Dickson Can elp ou 
f n Ht reef peer te men and tne al in 
"Ac ¢ all stations o ©, gratefully testify that the 
0 $1 of the Cost, anil . | owe the consummatton of their highest ambi. 
5% of $.60 3 cents, loss on the re- | tons to his Memor System. As he helped 
: gta t em, he can surely help you, 
mainder of that dollar, His system teaches you—How to remember 
3¢—2c —Ic, my net loss on every dollar names aud faces, facts, figures, engagements, 
f the ‘ Oat eas incidents, anecdotes, ete.— How to focus your 
of the cost of the article. But mind instantly on the 






small, but vital points of 


a 7 ‘ ah a@ business Pproposition— How to Overcome self- 
| $1 total amount thus lost. Chen consciousness and bashfulness— How to think 
$1~Ie 100; $100 cost of the upon your feet and make an extemporaneous 


article as required, 


7. A man bought 1000 shares ($100) | quire ithe habit of 
of Chicago & Alton R. R. stock at 37, lage’ concentrating 


% 


and after receiving two 2%, 
dividend, he sold’ the 
piration of 18 months at 
4% in each transaction. He then in- 
vested the net proceeds of this sale in 
other stock at 64% premium, and sold 
It at once at 24 % below par, What rate 
of interest did he make on his invest- 
ment, and what was the amount of his 
profit? 

Solution— 


1G00X $100= 100,000, par value of R. R, 
stock, 

1000 X $37. 50==$37,500, cost of Ri R. 
stock, including brokerage, 

7% ot $100,000~ $7000, total amount of 
dividends received. 

1000 X $38 — $38,000, net selling price of 
R. R. stock after deducting brokerage. 

$38,000--$1.07 25514 (nearly); .*, $35.- 
514 -par value of second stock. 

35,514 X $.975 $34,626.15, amount re- 
ceived from sale of second stock after 
paying brokerage. ‘Then, 

$34,626.15 -+ $7,000 $41.626.15 — total 
amount realized on closing these stock 
speculations, g 

$41,626. 15—$37,500 $4,126.15, his net 
profits. 

The interest on $37,500 for 18 months 
at 1% — $562.50. Then, 
$4,126. 15-+-$562.50 Y a 
=rate of interest on 
quired, 


8. The head of a fish is 8 inches long. 
The tail is as long as the head plus % of 
the body, and the body is as long as the 
head and tail together: How long is the 
fish? 


Solution — 


and one 3 
stock at 





772% ¢ 8773 ¢ 
2509 ¢ -7 112506 Io 


investment as re- 














paris which are to each other as 34%:40r 
as7:8. Then, 

ys Of $75=—$35, amount first man re- 
ceived, and 

is of $75=$40, 
received. 

4. R, O, and N bought a drove of 
cattle. R. paid for ? of the drove, O for 
7, and N for the remainder. R paid $56 
more than N. How much did each pay, 


amount the second 


Let 2 units—the length of the body. 
Then, 
8 inches+1 unit=the length of the tail. 

8 inches+ (8 inches+-1 unit) —16 inches 
+1 unit, length of head and tail together, 
Then, 
2 units=16 inches+-1 unit, and 
I unit=16 inches, 
2 units=32 inches, length of body. 





and what was the cost of the drove? 
Solution— 
=y;'75, part R paid for, and 
aes, rtO paid for. Then 
Sotiys=1v0, part R aud O paid for. 
hen, , 
§—re0=14'5, part N paid for. 
is yt, pe R paid for more than N. 
-*s ge= $56, and 
$8=$3360, value of the drove. 
¢ of $3360—$1260, amount R paid, 
t's Of $3360 - $896, amount O paid, and 
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speech—How to converse in the 
ing way that wins 
friends—How to ac- 
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to the subject at 
hand, memorizing 
studies, examina- 
tions, etc, 

You Are No Greater In- 
telleetually Than Your 
emory. 


This Valuable 
Book FREE 





Book Fully 









Fill Out and Explains How 

Mail Coupon Easy it is for 
oday . 

It Means you to Acquire 

Success, a Good Memory 


Ls) ls ee 
Prot. Henry Dickson, Principal, 


79% Auditorium Bidg,, Chicago. 
Send me your free book, “How to Remember.” 








HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the student to paws any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered jn any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Siate Commissioner of 
Edueation for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 





Com. Draper 





14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Psysiology, with Ans 

14 Yrs, Exam, in Methods, with Ans . 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans . 
14 Yrs, Exam. in U, 8, Hist., with Ans .2: 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .2! 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .2 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .23 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Algebra,*® with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen, Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Astronomy. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .2! 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in School Eeon., with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 sub jeets, $1.50, 
the 23 subjects complete tor $2.00, whieh "es lex ra FA par 
for each subject, 
Ball Pubiishing Co., 
Sirs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitled 
Fourteen Years in Regents Examinations, The assistance I re- 
ceived from these books aided mein passing the January Regents. 
It shall be my future pleasure to recommend your valuable 
hooks to all persons whom I know intend trying any Regents 
examinations, Very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD . 0’CONNOK, 
Mar. 6, 1909. P.O. t, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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BALL PUBLISHING CO, , 80x. rocuesren, ».y, 
BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Kn 
raving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
You Can earn a large salary, Write for our hew Cata 
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$175 PIANO PURCHASING BOND Given for a Solution to this Rebus 





you at 
once, also send with your so- 
lution the names‘ of two or 
more families in your vicinit 
who have no pianos. I am of- 
fering this tehasing ae 
to apply only as part paymen 
on the purchase of the Pareell 
Piano, in order to secure the 
names and addresses of fami- 
lies who have no pianos, so I 
one, get them ie ap in my 


hod of Factory -to- Home 
Se iting of the high grade Pur- 
cell piano 


I will. send you the bond, 
free trial order blank, cata- 
logue and full particulars. 

end in your solution, on 
this or a separate sheet of 
paper, at once to : 





Fen 


fe ONLY ONE SOLUTION ALLOWED FROM THE SAME FAMILY 
Send in r 


CL «me R 
#ST) WAIN 
oS GORE Lani 


THE Se 














(J. S. PURCELL, Factory-to-Home Piano Man, . DEP.:¥., 12 WESTERN AY, CHA, ILLINOIS 








8 inches+-1-unit—24 inches, length of 
tail. Then, 
8 inches+32 inches+24 in.=64 inches, 
length of the fish as required. 


g. Ifthe cost of an article had been 
6%% less, the gain by its sale would 
have been 7%% more. Find the per 
cent of gain. 
Solution— 

Since this problem is general both as 
to the article and its cost, let the article 
purchased be a quantity of coffee and its 
actual cost $80. Then will the supposed 
cost be $75. 

J; of the total selling price=selling 
price of a package of coffee that cost $1 
by the first condition, and +, of total 
selling price=selling price of a package 
that cost $1by the second condition. 
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8. French, 24 W. 22d 8t., New, York 
2O BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10¢ 
Handsomely colored and assorted, Snperior quality ! 


M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., 


MAGIC EIS FREE 


Dep’t H, 3148 State Street, Chicago, aad 





or or improving your -penmanshi 
h of every one. 


FOOTMA AN CcO., Box 260 


is the name of our free booklet 

Your Companion which tells you about teaching 
nN al a a “3 —_— the 
pos SOO" n you 

; Bangor, Maine. 


7, of total selling price—,; of total 
selling price=;;,, of total selling price, 
difference between the selling prices 
of two packages of coffee that cost $1 





WE PAY S60 A MONTH SALARY 


each by. the. two conditions. But 7% 
cents equals that difference, for 744% of 








seen £ proposition for high-class agents. 


pees Coeey | $1 is 77% cts. 
stock 
Porritt ee eT .*+ y agg Of total selling price=7% cents, 
$1500 A: Year P Re ir mas i gob ‘ot total selling price {go 
Local — Vv 
Last oo on Ageute male over $1,500 ~ selling is “$80 $10, actual amount of profit. 
our wonderful everlasting COOKING UTENSIIA, An 1% of $8080 cts. 


American Aluminum Mfg.Co., Dept,50,Lamont, Ill, 


$10--$.80=124%; .*. 124 %=true per 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE “""1™: 


Write Today 
for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any in- 
strument; Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, “‘<c 

Chic: 


American Schoo! of Music, 42 Lakeside Bldg. ago, | 
BY MAIL, Also Let- 


PENMANSHIP COURSE ter Writing. ‘Twenty 


easy lessons will make you an expert, Send 15 cents 
for 1 dozen cards and sample lesson, Address 
HOME STUDY SCHOOL, POCA, W. VA. 
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cent of gain. 


Jo. A man bonght a farm of 189 acres. 
He sold 99 acres at $87 per acre, thereby 





money. CO., Dept. N. diminishing the cost of the rest to $58 
PHO TO One dozen cabinet size or | per acre. What was the cost of the farm? 
hoe Post Cards copied | q : 
rom any photograph for 50c Solution— i 
postpaid, Samples and cunien for same Photo re- 7=$8613. This sum plus the value 


productions of all descriptions. REP 
COMPANY, 259 West 42nd St., 


O PHOTO 
dig York City. 
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School Music Books 








Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 






gual! 


‘a ay SS, | 51 Songs for 5c 


It is just what you 
want, It contains the 
choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite 
songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs, The following are 
the titles of some of them: 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, The Dearest Spot, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Bellis of Scotland, Sweet and 
low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies, Swanee River, Juanita, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked 
in the Cradle ofthe Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 
others just as good, 

The complete collection bound 
colored covers, Former price lc. 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be 
without a song book, 

Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied 
with the book we will refund your money, 
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EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com 
piled from the music pages contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons. “Anexcellent collection,”’ It 
has 40 pages bound in. strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, $i. rice has been fixed at 
only 10ca copy, $ 1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools. The contents com prises 38 titles among 
which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,’’** MarchingThrough Georgia,’ Dixie 


'Land,” * Home Sweet Home”’,*‘Tenting on the 


Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’**Tramp,Tramp,Tramp,’ Yankee Doodle” 
and many Others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col- 
lection underwenta careful test in Mr, Weaver’s 
own schoolbefore it. was permitted to form a 
artof this book. The result is that = song 
fs usable, $1.50 per dozen, Sample 
Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern bine and 
Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days, The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life while, the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8.C. Hanson. This 
book growsin popularity every yearin spite of 
the many new books gotten out. 64 pages, ma- 
nilla covers, $1.50 a dozen. Sample copy 15c. 
THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A_Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth. Compiled by ime Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, oldand new. The ut- 
most care has been taken to inciude only old 
songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit. The result isa collection.of music 
of surpassing excellence. Three volumes, as 
follows: Part I|— For Intermediate or Mixed 
Grades. rt II—For Grammar or Mixed 
Grades. Part Ill—For Highschools and ad- 
vanced singers. Each part, $1.00 per dozen. 
Sample 10c. 





By JAMES D. VAUGHN. 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Responsive Scripture Readings. 


“If You Love Your Mother; 
When All the Singers Get Home; 
Mountain Home,” etc. 
a Dozen, Sample 15 cents. 





ones, among them 
Cradle Songs; 


your school work. 


Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought” 
64 pages in all. 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; 
It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little . 
“Coasting Song; 

How the Flowers Gréw; 

How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven } Times One; Suow Song; 
Somewhere Town} The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to Sctiool; 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and: One; 
When You Drive a Nail,” 


Every 
Each of the 


My 





Just the books you want to enliven 


15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 











F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send’one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


= Dansville, N. Y. 











average cost of the mixture 60c per pound. 


} ‘ 


make the total cost of the farm. 
189 acres—gg acres--go acres. Then, 
goX $58=$5220. Then, 
$8613+-$5220=-$13,833, the cost of the 
farm. 


11. A sum of money is divided among 
three persons, A, B, andC, insuch a man- 
ner that A and B together have $6, A 
and C $6.50, and Band C $7.50. How 
much has each? 

Solution— 

$6=amount A and B have. 
$6.50-—-amount A and C iave. 
$7.50—amount B and C have. 
$6+-$6.50+$7.50— $20, twice theamount 
A, Band C have. 

¥% of $20=-$10, amount A, Band C have. 
Then, 

$10—$6— $4, amount C has. 

$10—$6. 50=$3.50, amount B has, 
$10—$7. 50— $2.50, amount A has. 


12. C raised 496 bushels of wheat, which 
was 33% % more than 24 of what D raised. 
How many bushels did D raise? 
Solution— 

33%% more than any unitis exactly 
equal to 4 of that unit. 

4 of 2 of the amount D raised=$ of the 
amount he raised. 

Therefore § of the amount D raised= 
496 bushels. 

1 of the amount D raised—62 bushels. 

i of the amount D raised=558 bushels. 
Therefore 558 bushels=the amount D 
raised. 


13. A merchant has two kinds of tea, 
one worth 50 cents per pound, and the 
other 75 cents per pound. He makes a 
mixture from these worth 60 ceuts per 
pound. How many pounds of each did 
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CHAL TAC QUA 
NURS] 





rs. Iola Covi 
4p, ington, Ky., a graduate 


teach you to earn $10 to $25 a week, 


Let us submit to you our plan. 
owed explaining our 


rrespondence, with stories of successful nurses. 


Ususuat OFFER: We grant every student 
two months’ Sn or trial study—this 


'; costs you nothing if dissatisfi 

Che Chautauqua School 
© of Nursing © 

373 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 





of this 
; [ you have the natural attributes of 
a good nurse we will undertake to 


as thousands of our graduates are doing. 


Send today for our 9th annual 56-page Blue 
method of training by 











If you want to secure 
Free 


~ TRAVELING 

- SALESMEN 
Earn the Big: 
of menin the world, Over 600 $0.60 crap 


in the United tne a —~y Ca 
mand for good . = 


Wewill teach you to be be one by mail and assist 


u to secure a good position thro: 
¥REE EMPLO OYMENT BU 


iow York, K: 








t Salaries ofany class 
loyed 

e de- 
the supply. 


Housan 
jo of them or.i 
Book Ra night of of The Grip” wilshow you bows Write 
or call for ioe National nearest office. 

w=) Dept. 435 N tiomal ‘Salesmen’ 8 Daly Donen Association 
Chieago,N: 





ver, heavy 

polished letters and scro}l, 

They were manufactu: 

but we e have decided to use 

tise our other goods. Simply send us your name and full 
i 


DUTCH COLLAR 
OR BELT PIN F R EE 
With Your Initial 






These pinsare made of a solid piece of German Sile 
Satin Silver Finish, with raised bright 
(Illustration is exact size.) 
by 4s to sell for 25 cents, 
em as a leader to adver 


address also itial you want, with 4 ape yes | 
a to pay mailing and advt. expenses, wewilis will se 
‘ou one beautiful pins by return mail Free. 


EST SILVER CO., Dept N.R, 83 Chambers St., New York City. 








A FREE GIFT.—Every woman needs this 
book, if she is just entering 


womanhood or 
This People’s 

Medical Adviser is full of in- 
formation on the questions and 
problems which confront the 
mother at every turn. It’s the 
best doctor to have in the house 
in case of emergency. Treats of 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Medicine, 
Motherand Babe. All the deli- 
cate ailments and matters about 


is a mother. 


which eve —e whéther 
young or old, 74 or married, 
should know, are made plain jn this great book. 


A new, fully Tevised, up-to-date edition, of 1008 
pages, with engravings and colored plates, bound 
in cloth, is sent absolutely FREE on receipt of 
7 to pay expense of wrap 


ng and mailing 
Over 680,00) copies were sold at $1.50 each.. 


gs 81 one-cent stamps to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Dept. D, Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





| he take? 





Solution-— 

60c per pound=average price of the 

mixture. 

75c—60c=15c, amount lost by paying 

75c per pound when he could only afford 
| to pay 60c, and 60c—5oc=-1o0c, amount 

| gained by paying 5oc per pound when he 
could afford to pay 60c. 








Prot. Brooks el 











Then, to balance these gains and losses, 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Fleriealtere, Gar- 


Ferestry, Poultry Culture an 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Maés. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
ourses ber - able professors in leading 
cataleg 








he must take 2 pounds.upon which he 
| loses 15¢ per pound with 3 pounds upon | 
| which he gains 10c per pound. Then, | 
| 2 of 100 pounds==40 pounds, amount of 
75—cent tea he must take, and 
3 of 100 pounds=60 pounds, amount of 


| 60—cent tea he must take to make the 








LADIES sancain 


This Modish Taffetaline. Silk 
Collar trim med with fine Irish 
Crochet Lace and Buttons; in 


other novelties and catalogue, 
we will send you postpaid one 
for 15 ctss or two for 25c. may 
direct, save dealers profits. 


Brooklyn Novelty Company, 646 S2nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





Here is the great, last certainty. Be 
sure of God. With simple, loving wor- 
ship, by continual obedience, by purify- 
ing yourself even as He is pure, creep 
close to Him, keep close to Him. Be 
sure of God and nothing can overthrow 
or drown you.—/Phillips Brooks. 
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The Annoyance .. 
Of Flatutence 


Many People Are Annoyed With Gas 
In The Stomach and Intestines. 


Flatulence is due to the presence of 
gas in the stomach and intestines, which 
often rolls about, producing borborygmi, 
or rumbling noises in the intestinal sys- 
tem, and causes the victim of this trouble 
considerable embarrassment, when such 
noises occur while in company. 

An analysis of gas from the stomach 
shows that it consists to a great extent of 
nitrogen and carbonic acid. It is there- 
iore probable that some of the gas in the 
stomach consists simply of air which has 
been swallowed, although for the most 
part, the source of flatulence is the gas 
given off from the food in the abnormal 
processes of deconiposition. 

In cases of chronic gastric catarrh, the 
secretion of gastric juice in the stomach 
is deficient, the food is digested slowly, 
and fermentation occurs with the evolu- 
tion of gas. 

Swallowed air, however, plays a more 
important part in causing flatulence, or 
gas in the stomach and intestines than is 
generally supposed, and while food may 
be swallowed without carrying air: into 
the stomach with it, fluids, especially 
those of a tenaceous character, such as 
pea-soup, appear to carry down a great 
deal, 

Flatulent distension of the intestines 
occurs when a large amount of gas or air, 
either swallowed or evolved from the de- 
composition of food, escapes from the 
stomach into the intestines through the 
pylorus. The enormous distension of 
the intestines and dilatation of the stom- 
aclr with gases, and the rapidity with 
which such flatulence occurs, has long 
been a puzzle to medical men, and _ has 
led some to think that the only possible 
explanation thereof, is a rapid evolution 
of gas from the blood. 

In the treatment of gas in the stomach 
and intestines, charcoal is considered by 
most physicians as the leading and most 
effective’ remedy. Carminatives, or med- 
icines, such as peppermint, cardamom, 
sodium biearb., etc., ‘which expel the gas 
from the stomach in large volumes through 
the mouth, are resorted to by some peo- 
ple, but their use is disagreeable, and 
the frequent expulsion of gas throngh 
the mouth, most annoying, and after tak- 
ing a remedy of this kind, one is com- 
pelled to remain out of company the rest 
of the day, on account of the continued 
belching of air. 

STUART’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES 
do away with the necessity of undergoing 
the disagreeable experience of belching 
or expelling stomach gases through the 
mouth, by completely absorbing every 
particle of gas or swallowed air in the 
stomach, and also in the intestinal sys- 
tem, which prevents colic, and over dis- 
tension with accumulated air. 

These wonderful lozenges should be 
used for all cases of flatulence and decom- 
position of food in the stomach, as well 
as for bad breath resulting from catarrh, 
decayed teeth, or stomach trouble. 

Purchase a box at once from your drug- 
gist for 25 cents, and send us your name 
and address for free sample. Address F. 
A. Stuart Company, 200 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 








THE 101 BEST SONGS 
for the School Room 


Here at last is the book you have wanted —a 
book containing the best single collection of the 
songs closest to the hearts of the people. Secular 
and sacred pieces, patriotic and national anthems 
allin one handy volume. Selected and edited by 
one of the leading musical critics. 

Normal and public schools in all parts of the 
countty are using it and are sending for more 


copies. You need it for your school. The cost is 
80 small that it hardly need be considered. These 
are the prices : : 


Single copies 1c, Dozen S0c. One Hundred $3.50. 


Think how cheaply you can. entertain and in- 
struct Pion 7a book. 4 is certainly yest Bd 
while to. for a sample copy. Now, W you 
thinker P 


_ THE CABLE COMPANY, 
}».-; Cable Building, Chicago. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-™ 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


number received. 


A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 


reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. Ss. 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. Please define: (a) ‘‘Milan Decree,” “Berlin 
Decree,” “Orders in Council ;’ (b) “French and 
English blockade ;’ (c) “Importation Act: (a) 
“Non-Intercourse Act.” 2, Please arrange the 
causes of our second war with Great Britain in 
the order in which they occurred. 3. What was 
the “Ordinance of 1787?” 4. What was the 
difference between the Democratic, the Re- 
publican, and the Democratic-Republican par- 
ties?—A Subscriber, Kagle Foundry, Pa. 

I. (a) By ‘‘Ordersin Council’’ is meant 
the royal orders issued by the sovereign 
of Great Britian, by and with the advice 
of the Privy Council, which, in 1806, 
during the war between France and Eng- 
land, declared a blockade of all ports in 
countries of Europe that had sided with 
France, and forbade vessels to enter their 
harbors; and which in 1807 forbade neu- 
trai vessels to enter any ports in Europe 
except those of Great Britian and Sweden, 
the latter being friendly to Great Britain. 
It was after the first Order that Napoleon 
issued the Berlin Decree, forbidding neu- 
tral vessels to enter British harbors; and 
after the second, that he issued the Milan 
Decree, ordering capture and and sale of 
any neutral vessels that did enter. (b) 
The blockade of those ports which were 
closed by the British Orders in Council 
or the French Decrees above referred to. 
(c) The Embargo Act, passed by Congress 
in 1807, forbidding American vessels to 
sail for any foreign port and foreign ves- 
sels to load in Amercican ports, not only 
affected importation but actually destroy- 
ed American commerce, New England 
suffering most because chief centre of 
that commerce. (d) Owing to the ill- 
effecis of the Embargo Actand the prob- 
ability that in consequence New England 
might secede from the Union, that Act 
was repealed and a Non-Intercourse Act 
passed instead, declaring that no Amer- 
ican ship should trade with England and 
France, but leaving commerce with other 
nations free. 2. The impressment of 
American seamen; violation of nettral 
rights on the American coast by British 
cruisers; the British Orders in Council, 
by which American vessels were forbid- 
den to enter any ports in Europe except 
those of Great Britain and her ally, 
Sweden ; and the inciting of the Indians 
to war against the United States. 3. A 
plan adopted by Congress (of the Con- 
federation) for the government of the 
Northwest Territory. By this Ordinance, 
slavery was forever prohibited in the 
Territory; certain rights and privileges 
were granted to the inhabitants; and the 
system of self-governing states was to be 
extended, the five states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Hlinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin being 
admitted to the Union on equal terms 
with the original states as result of this 
Ordinance. 4. The first Republican party, 
so-called by Thomas Jefferson its leader, 
was formed of the Anti-Federalists and 
others opposed to the government. The 
Democratic-Republican party was formed 
of those who, having been in sypmathy 
with the French Revolution and having 
joined together in various ‘‘Democratic 
Clubs,’’ in 1794-95 united with the Re- 
publicans. This party advocated the doc- 
trine of state rights and opposed a strong 
central government. After 1824, it grad- 
ually became known as the Democratic 
party, favoring state rights and opposed 
tohigh duties on imported goods; it still 
exists. as the Democratic party. The 
present Republican party arose in 1856, 
out of an organization known as Anti- 
Nebraska men, and, absorbing Whigs, 
Free-Soilers and others who advocated a 
high protective tariff,a strong central gov- 
ernment, and non-extension of slavery. 


Where can I get a map with the names of all 
the railroads in the United States of America ?-- 
D. M., Louisville, Miss. 

If such a map is to be had at all, you 
would probably get it by applying to the 
map publishers, Rand, McNally & Co., 
New York or Chicago. ‘‘The Official 
Railway Guide,’’ price one dollar, con- 
taining all the railroads of the U. S., 
with maps of all the roads, several states 
being represented in a map, may be had 
at the news stands of principal railroad 
stations in our largest cities, as New 
York and Philadelphia, — 





HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


1. (a) How did Chicago get its name? (b) 
Texas? 2. Why are evergreens more abundant 
in cold than in warm climates? 3. Of what use 
are the natural water-holders in plants having 
connate leaves? 4. Explain the meaning of the 
following from Wordsworth: ‘Our birth is but 
a sleep and a forgetting.”’ 5. Is Alfred Holbrook’s 
method of diagraming in general use? 6. How 
many states have compulsory education? 7. 
What is the present number of prohibition 
states? 8 Name the eight World Powers in the 
order of their rank. 9g. Are otr present immi- 
grants as a rule a good class of people? 10, Parse 
the following sentence: It is they. 11. What 
prices are paid for teachers in the Canal Zone 
and insome of the Western States? What are 
the qualifications!—A Subscriber, Linville, La. 





I. (a) ‘‘Chicago,’’ is derived from an 
Indian name. (b) Texas gets its name 
from the Tejas Indians. 2. Evergreen 
trees having ‘‘small, enduring leaves’' 
which are proof against the told, are 
adapted to cold climates, and are evi- 
dently fitted by nature for such habita- 
tion. 3. Every part of a plant is adapted 
to some use. If plants are supplied with 
natural water holders, the object is to | 
provide a reservoir of moisture. upon | 
which they may depend when other mois- 
ture fails. 4. The quotation is from 
Wordsworth’s famous ode on, ‘‘ The Inti- 
mations of Immoriality from the Recol- 
lections of Karly Childhood,’’ and its 
meaning is explained in the very next’ 
lines:— : 

“The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar” 

That is, we have had a previous heaven- 
ly existence, according to the poet’s 
thought, and the soul that died to that 
existence is born anew to this one, our 
birth in consequence being ‘but a sleep 
and a forgetting.’’ Visions of that past 
attend us in our early years; or, as the 
poet says :— 

“Not in entire forgetfulness, 
But trailing clonds of glory, do we come 
From God who is our home !” 

5. Not in general use. 6. Nearly half 
the states have compulsory laws govern- 
ing the full term of school; about as 
many others have such laws applying to | 
a portion of the school year, or to the 
full term in cities only. 7. Only eiglit 
entire states—Me., Kans., N. Dak., Ga., 
Okla., Ala., Miss., and N. C.; but nearly 
two-thirds of the territory of the U. S., 
and nearly one-half of tle people are un- 
der some form of prohibition protection. 
8. Impossible to decide upon the order 
of rank among eight leading Powers; 
also inipossible to select eight all of 
which are clearly in advance of some 
others that might be mentioned. g. They 
cannot be putin # class as good or bad. 
Many, however, of the present immi- 
grants come from countries and condi-° 
tions which make them undesirable, 
They are not, as a whole, of as good 
an order as those of former years. 
to. ‘‘It’? is a demonstrative pro- 
noun, used to introduce the sentence, 
and referring to that which is about to 
be stated ; of third person, singular, neu- 
ter, and nominative case, being subject 
of the verb ‘‘is.’’ ‘‘Is’’ is an irregular, 
intransitive verb, of indicative, present, 
agreeing with subject ‘‘it’?’ in person 
and number. ‘‘They’’ is a personal pro- 
noun, representing the person referred 
to; of third person, plural, common gen- 
der, and nominative case, being predicate 
nominative, or complement, of ‘‘is.’’ 
11. In the Canal zone, salaries are $90 
and $110 per month for school year of 
nine months; qualifications are normal 
or university training and experience in 
the public schools of the U. S._ In states 
west of the. Mississippi, salaries range 
from $40 per month for male teaciiers and 
$31 for temale teachers to $85 for male 
teachers and $60 for female teachers. 
Requirements in each state are in accord- 
ance with state laws. 

Please explain why there is snow on the tops 
of mountains in the Torrid Zone, although they 
are nearer the sun than the bases are where very 
warin weather prevails,—K. K. S., Pennsylvania. 

Temperature is affected by altitude, 
decreasing about 1° for every 300 feet of 
ascent. The reason is that, as air is 
warmed by compression and cooled by 
expansion, it is necessarily warmer at 
the base of mountains where the pressure { 
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» Sent to You 


for a Year’s 
Free Trial 










Three Years’ it _ On Terms 

sf “Bo " Ou The of Your Own 
aby Choice 

Grand We will 


send direct 
from our 
Factory, 
any Cornish 
piano or organ 
that you may 
select from 
our catalog, 
on any terms 
of payment 
that you may 
with 
the distinct 
understanding 
that if the in- 
atrument does 
not come up 
to your fullest 
expectations you will be under no Obligations what- 
soever to keep it, and that the 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 
Two Years Oredit if Needed 





If the instru- 
ment does not 
prove better 
value for the 
money than you 
can get any- 
where else—if It 
$s not as good an 
instrument as 
you can buy for 
one-third more 
than we ask—if 
at any time 
within a year 
you feel that 
you have not a 
good bargain, 
send it back; we 
—— te = 
word of fault ‘ 
with a Wetore a4 
fon, and you 
will not be one cent out of pocket for freight or for 
use of the instrument. 


We Give You a Legal Bond of Indemnity 


which holds us strictly 
to this offer. You risk 
nothing. We assume 
all responsibility, 
because we know all 





100 and 
Piano 


Easy Terms 


about the great beauty 
of material and work- 
manship in Cornish 

lanos and organs and we 

now all about the pure, 
sweet, rich tone quality 
of our fnstruments and 
we know what a quart- 
er of a million satis- 
fied purchasers think 
of them. 

If you keep the instru- 
ment it will cost you the 
Rock - Bottom Fac- 
tory Price, not one 
cent more, and you will 
receive with it our 
Bonded Guarantee 
which insures the instru- 
ment for 25 years 
against defectin mater- 





Buy On The Cornish 
e-third 


Plan—Save On jal or workmanship, 
Send For The Chapel Style 
Cornish Book 
Don’t think of buys 


ing before reading 
it. It is the hand- 
somest piano and 
organ catalog ever 
issued. It explains 
things you ought to 
know whether you 
buy from us or not 
and it is yours for 
the asking. Write 
for it now and please 
mention which you 
are interested fn— 
plano or organ. 





Discount To Religious and 
Uharitable Institations 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 
Established One -Half A Century, 





Join a Brass Band 


ere is your opportunity to EE 







ife and make money. 

We will send you 

the greatest band catalog in the worid 
and our great tree brass band offer. Just 
send us your name and address. ‘Wrive 
y. Itis free to you. 


Lyon & Healy, 7E Adams St., Chicago 
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Facial 
leaving the skin Clear, Fresh 
autiful. 


GUARANTEED ANTISEPTIC 


Try it at your druggist to-day. 
it or can get it. If mot 


we will send j id 
on veceign of hie asmne ted 25. 
BELL CHEMICAL CO. New York 


A Superior 
Facial Cream 
in Combination 
with Peroxide 
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Entertainment Books 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Pantomimes, Etc., Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades 


For Washington’s and Lincolin’s Birthdays 


The Washington Celebration at Riverside— 
A “continaons performance’ or play, introducing 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter- 
talnment, or the several features may be used in- 
dependently. Eimbraces recitationg, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-toalate songs, 25 cents, 

Fin De Siecle Washingsen’s Birthday Exer- 
cises ~~ For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Kecitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, and other 
features. 15 centa, 

The Washington Guards and Ladies of 
Honor - Drill and cantata made #0 easy that almost 
afhy school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys and 
0 wirls, though fewer will answer, 15 cents, 

Hatchet March and Drill —A spectacular enter- 
tainment for Washington's Birthday, for either 16 
orwAboys. Unique and original, 15 cents, 

lliow to Celebrate Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Duy, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men, Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school, 25 cts. 

Vin De Siecle Lincoln's Birthday Exercises — 
For all grades, Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln's epigrams, 
nnecdotes and speeches,a poem by Lincoln, original 
sougs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. 1 cents, 

That Boy George,and The Lincoln Lengue— 
‘Two unique dialogs, Inthe former the characters 
are Uuele Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
andachorus, Inthe latter there are6é boys and7 
zirla(Grammar or High School). Both are very 
novel and highly entertaining, Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective, 15 cents, 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party--A charming little play for any number 
boys and girls, but five of each required, 15 cents, 





Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 
t ons contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex, The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only bow long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big boys and girls or little folks, ete., a feature 
whose value every hurried teac he r will readily 
appreciate, 3 

Choice Dinlogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults, 30cts, 

College Reciter—For older pupils. 25 cts. 

Comic Entertainer—Kecitations, monologues and 
dialogues, 2c, 

Croaby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 

Comic Reciter. ‘Very Funny.” 25ce. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 25 cts. 

Hlelper in School E ~eaiheerariet The—You 
should own one, 25 cts 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Kspecially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 

Model Dialogues. By- William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represent every variety 
of sentiment and emotion, 0c, 

Popular Dialogues. By Phineas 
young and old, grave and gay. 30¢, 

Prescott's “Diamond” Dinlogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana original pieces im prose aud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Pritchard's Choice Dinlogues BSiaiagnen, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 25 cts. 

Tableaux, ¢ ‘harades and Pantomimes— Adapt- 
ed alike t> partor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 

The Dolly Show—A diatogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and 2hoys., The girls have « baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage, 15c, 


Choice' Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems, KATHERINE IT. BRYCE AND FRANK FE, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIE $ OF READ- 
ERS, Selections of the very best in poetr ond 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, 
point of great advantage to teachers. Ad: spied 
also for class readiug and study. Kach book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, II]. Book Two--for: grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VIi, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages, 
each. Set,of Three, paper, 50 cents. 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents 


Wiant’s Drilis.—1,UCiA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
Or ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS, 
Yankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one - 
and two—Wand Drill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick  Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Kach drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25c each, 


Garrett. For 
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POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


By GRACE B. FAxon, 


prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher of elocution. 


word; no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Issued in four separate books, each containing seven or 


Pantomimes are included in each part. 
more selections. 


PART I—Nearer My Godto Thee (Pantomime); 
An Order for a Picture; 
PART II 
Whiy Should the Spirit of Mortal be’ Proud ; 
On the Rappahannock; Somebody’s Mother. 
College Oil Cans; 
Home, Sweet Home 
Michael's; 


Have Drunk My Last Glass; 
Burn a Heap ; Toa Waterfowl ; 
of Jeunie McNeal; 
Signal Box; John Maynard; 
Rose of Summer (Pantomime); 
Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; 
Ages (Pantomime); How He Saved St. 
Rarbara Frietchie ; The Bells ; 

Issued in Four Parts, Price, each part, 


Jerry. 


This collection is made up of well-known favorites. 
companied by Lesson Talks on how to render it intelligently, dramatically and pleasingly. 
Instruction is given almost line by line, word by 


The Little Fireman; 
paper bound, 25c. 


Popular selections for 


Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Fireman’s Story ; I 
Independence Bell ; The Fireman ; How to 
Jesus Lover of My soul (Pantomime) ; The Ride 
The First Thanksgiving ; In the 
PART III—The Last 
Kate Shelly ; 
(Pantomime’. PART IV—Rock of 
The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; 
The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 

All in one cloth bound volume, $1.00 


Tom; 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


A delightful series of short Plays and Exercises, some with.drills and marches, principally ad- 


apted for younger pupils: 


Kvery play tried and proven before publication in this form. 


written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 


Each play in separate book. 


Price, 10 cents each; the twelve bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A bright litde Christmas play in three acts. Several 
songs to familiar airs. About nineteen characters, 

,Mother Goose Party, . By Rosemary Richards. 

ery simple in dialogue and costume, Each child 
has litthe to learn, and play may be lengthened or 
shortened as desired 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee, I[n- 
troducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, Har- 
pers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or more, 
Boys and girls about equally divided, 

Japanese Reception. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year’s Play, easily costumed and full of color, 
ld virls and 12 boys may be used, 

Little Mothers. By (Grace B. 
pretty entertainmeat for little ones, 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., 
ing dolls in’ each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice EF. 


Faxon. A very 
Six separate 
introduc. 


Allen and T. B. 


Weaver. .A very fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main characters, and as Many Others as 
desired, 


Red ‘hite and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
ret ial'y ribbon drill for 6, 12, 18 of 24 girls: 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By S. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills fer both boys and 
girls and a finale together. With music. Any num- 
ber of children, 

[other Goose Convention. By Mary Makinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. 20 
or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. Sev- 
eral children costumed as flowers, and others with 
water pots and rakes. Much singing, all to familiar 
airs, ending with a fine drilland march. Thirty girls 
and nine boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys make a garcen. Mother Nature and the fairies, 
Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and six little 
girls and seven little boys appear at the party of the 


flowers, 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Little 
Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey and 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar airs. 
As many children may take part as desired. 





Order 





The Year’s Entertainmen 


to supply ample material for every possible occasion. 
They are arranged by months--one book for each 
month of the school year. 

Size, Price, Etc, 
or numbets, having from 40 to.48.double column 
pages’ each, 
printed on good paper with strong and attractive 
paper covers. 


{ The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60¢ } The Com 
Price { the tative Numbers, Postpaid, 60c \ $1.00 Set of te tele 
Sets will not be otherwise broken. All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25. 


will be refunded. 
a> See extended advertisement and special combinations elsewhere ia this journal. 


is a set of ten 
books intended 


The set comprises ten volumes 


size 5%x8% inclres. They are well 


Books NOW, TO-DAY, and if aot entirely satis- 
factory return them to us and your money 


Curfew Must Not Ring | 


of atmosphere is greater, and colder at 
the summit where the pressure is less. 
Although the mountain tops are nearer the 
sun, yet the heat of the latter is not re- 
tained in the rarefied air, while the 
denser air in the lower altitudes. retains 
the heat which radiates from the surface’ 
of the heated earth. 

1. What Indian chief issued birch bark notes 
to pay for the supplies of his armies? 2. What 
is “Forefathers’ Rock ?” 3. Which Vice-President 
was arrested for treason? 4, What was the ‘‘Ber- 
lin Decree?” 5. Whodrafted the ‘'1798-99” reso- 
lutions? ‘6, Who was Blennerhasset? 7. Name 
the three great compromises, 8, Who shortened 
the route to America 3000 miles? 9. Who was 
the inventor of multiplication? 10. What is the 
inscription on the Liberty Bell ?—A Subscriber, 
LaCrosse, Fla. 

I. Pontiac the Ottawa chief, leader of 
‘*Pontiac’s Conspiracy,’’ a war carried 
on against the English, in 1762-64, by 
an organized confederation of Indian 
tribes. It was while the English were be- 
sieged in Detroit that Pontiac obtained 
provisions from the French farrners by 
requisition, and the birch bark notes he 
paid for them were signed with the figure 
of an otter. 2. The rock on which the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 1620, 
now preserved at that place, enclosed in 
an iron railing and inscribed with the 
date of landing. 3. Aaron Burr, on ac- 
count of his conspiring to set up a sep- 
arate governinent in the southwestern 
United States. He was tried on the charge 
of treason at Richmond, Va., in 1807, and 
acquitted. 4. A decree issued in 1806 by 





| Madison; similar resolutions passed in 
' Kentucky were drafted by Jefferson. 6. 


| quittal of the latter. 


Each selection ac | 
Lessons | 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Paper. 25 cents | tlie Britsih Orders in Council, forbidding 


‘the noun 


Napoleon Bonaparte, in retaliation for 


neutral vesseis to enter British harbors, 
France and England being then at war. 
(See answer to this in another part 
of this Department.) 5. The Virginia 
resolutions, declaring that the States 
‘‘were not bound to obey objectionable 
laws of Congress,’’ were drawn up by 


Harman Blennerhasset, a wealthy Eng- 
lishinan, noted as associate or accomplice 
of Aaron Burr, was like Burr, indicted 
for treason, but was released on the ac- 
He had owned an 
estate on an island in the Ohio river, but 
ruined his fortune by advancing money 
to aid Burr in his projects. 7. If you 
mean the three great compro:nises of the 
Constitution, they were: Equal repre- 
sentation in the U.S. Senate of all the 
states, large and small; the three-fifths 
representation in the House of Represen- 
tatives for the slaves in their population ; 
the postponement of all interference with 
the slave trade until 1808. 8. The builders 
of the Suez Canal shortened the route 
rom India to America by at least 3000 
miles. 9. Multiplication is not an in- 
vention, but being a short method of ad- 
dition it may rank as a discovery. The 
first known. methods of multiplication 
appear in a treatise on arithmetic by a 
Hindu writer, about the twelfth century. 
10. Proclaim liberty throughout the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof. 

1. What are “purins” in food? 2. What is the 
average consumption of meat in the U. $.? 3 
Which are the primary colors? 4. Of what coun- 
try is pepper a native? 5. Where are the schools 
of domestic science in New York? 6. Are angels 
supposed | to have sex, and what is the gender of 
“angel ?”—Subscriber, New Jersey. 

. Purius, or more properly, purines, 
are certain nitrogenous substances found 
in the muscle cells of meats and other, 
foods, which are ‘stimulating in effect 
but not nourishing. They give rise to 
gout, rheumatism, and other disorders 
due to uric acid. ‘‘The more meat we 
eat,’’ says an authority on home science, 
‘‘the harder the kidneys must work to 
get rid of purius.’’ 2. The average every 
day is ‘‘one-half pound per capita.’’ 3. 
The primary colors are the rainbow colors 
—violet, indigo, biue, green, yellow, 
orange, ‘and red ; or these colors reduced 
to three—red, green, and violet-blue. 
They are called primary because devel- 
oped from the white sunlight by its pass- 
ing through a glass prisin; hence they 
are also called prismatic colors. 4. The 
East Indies. 5. In fifty-two cities of 
New York, large and small, domestic 
science is now included in‘ the school 
course. Private and charitable schools 
throughout the state, from New York 
City to Buffalo, are teaching it, and the 
state has two professional scinools for this 
science at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
the School of Household Arts, at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Be- 
sides these, some of the smaller colleges, 
as Alfred and St. Lawrence Universities, 
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“The Educational Uses 
of Pictorial Post Cards.” 


Hundreds of sets selected from 
the best makers, illustrating geogra- 
phy, history, 


literature, ete., ar- 
ranged topically to suit school room 
requirements. Particularly adapted 
for screen projections. 

With one of our high grade but 
low priced projectors thousands of 
illustrations may be furnished for 
less than the price of a stereopticon 
and a few glass slides, 

You will not only find this booklet 
interesting but very helpful.as well. 
Always have one on your desk for ref- 
erence, It’s free if you write to-day. 

KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS 
226 Congress Street «- 











7 =PETER MOLLER’S ~ 
z = CODLIVER OIL 


is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, becausc 
™™® none is needed. It is the 
= im sepeeny or adulteration in 
liver oil that makes it 
af sibushee to taste and smeil. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 
‘or Odor 


this parity y that makes 
<s wiser 60 gone nag f 
- and without that nause- <> 
ous “repeat. 
The fon amy is sold ONLY 
in ow poe oval Potties . im- 
r coe orway bear- 
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Rhodes’ New Hair Remover 
will instantly and the hea cack, remove unde- 
sirable hair from the etc., Price $2. 
We are not afraid 
FREE TRIAL : 4 spare you tr, 
is wonderfu 
Preparation, and you may do so FR EE, it 
you will send us roc. to cover cost of fe 
and packing we will send you a-trial bot 
not a dollar bottle of course, but sufficient to 
remove considerable hair and furnish a good 
test. Address the Hair Specialists 


4. E. RHODES CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


RHODES REJUVENATOR . RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR—Makes it Grow—$1.00 bottle 





Clud©fflawewe REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


ponumatan 55 I that ail superuoae fesb that bebe) 


mail it free, Fay hen you see your 
sha returni = 1 ktow you will 
buy it. Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


Seed BURNS BiSsaway, New York 
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ure taking up the matter. 6. In art, 


BEFORE YOU BUY GET OUR pa 


TYPEWRITERS 


We have all the. wmahins 
makes in slightly nsed but 
perfectly rebuilt machines, 
guaranteed to stand ~as- 
' much service as-new full 

priced machines but priced 
one-half to two-t less. 
Remingtons $32.50,° A 
Premiers $27.50 “Fay ] - 
Sholes $20 00. Write for list of other nrachines=] » 
Ww ie ship on approval and rent mackie: “any 
where. 


Roekwetl-Barnes Ce., - 
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LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Join The Normal Instructor 
Music Club 


Special arrangements have been made 
by the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR with the 
famous U. $. School of Music of. New 
York to organize the NORMAL INSTRUC- 
"oR: Music Club, to be composed of 
readers of this: paper. 

These lessous, for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin,. -Guitar, . Banjo, Cornet, Cello, 
Mandolin -or Sight Reading, will be 
given absolutely: free. to any reader of the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

This School has broyght to life thou- 
sands of dead musical’ instruments all 
over.the land, and.is today one of ‘ the 
greatest blessings in musical life. Asa 
member of this club you will have placed 
at your disposal every advantage of a full 
scholarship and tuition in- this well 
known institution. Every.one having a 
love for music should take advantage of 
our generous offer at once. ri 

It matters not whether you are a begin- 
ner or an advanced pupil, the lessons will 
be made suitable to yonr need... | 

You will get one lesson weekly, aid 
your only expense during the: ‘time you 
take the lessons will be the cost- of pos- 


tage and the music you use, ‘which is 
small. 
Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘Wish 
I had: ‘known of your school before.’’ 
‘‘Have learned more in one term. in my 
honie with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at 
a great deal less expense.’’? ‘‘Everything 
isso thorough and complete.”’ “The les- 
sons, are marvels of simplicity, and my 
eleven-year-old boy has not had the least 
trouble to learn.’’ One minister writes: 
‘‘Aseach succeeding lesson comes, Iam 
more. and. more fully persuaded I made 
no mistake in becoming your pupil.’’ 
Establislied 1898 — have thousands of 
pupils:from seven years of age toseventy. 
Don’t say you cannot . learn music’ till 
you send for our free booklet and tuition 
offer. It will be sent by return inail 
free. 
Instruments 
Cash or credit. 
Address U. S$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








supplied when needed. 





2000 RAILWAY M IL CLERKS — 
GUSTOMS EMPLOYEES to be a nted 
during 1910. Many Spring Exam nations. 
Salary $600 to $1500. Steady work. « Short 
hours, Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for Schedule showing 
ppcee and dates. WE PREPARE CAN- 

sm FREE. ,- 
RANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
> Dept. O. 128, Z Rochester, N.Y. 
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.* Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
: prepare.for Cértificates.of every. grade.» ° 
.° ‘Special courses in , Psychology, 
- Prinery. Methods and Pm 4 “We assist 

in: securing positions. Over-one: hundted 
‘ Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr! Campbell Harvard, BE cet Coruefl: ana leading 
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Principat colleges. * 
bass PRINGFI rr Y be 
< Do You Like to Draw? 
Sketch This Picture and Draw a Face on it. 


Many people have a natural. tal- 
ent fdr drawing, but few-realize 
‘e actual value ‘of it, -Thisschool 
will. develop yourtalent-in the 
most pract! way so you can sell 
shen of hin sche 
a " 

ial risk,’ Enclose 6c 
> sam} lesson plate. - 
Hag The an Evans of Dartecatne, 

. 285 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, Oh 


AVOLAVIA Treatment Draws Ou Pan 





are always floating in the air. Whenever 


take no 
for a_ portfolio of cartoons and. 
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angels are represented as male, not fe- 
male., It is the same, usually, in literature 
but not always; asin the poem, ‘‘Abon 
Ben Adhem’’ where the ‘‘angel writing 
in a book of gold’’ raised ‘‘its’’ head, 
and the next night ‘‘it’’ came again. The 
gender of the noun ‘“‘angel’’ must be de- 
termined by other words in the sentence. 

What is meant by the term “tree dentistry” 
which one hears ?—B. R. 

It is amanner of saving decayed trees by 
a process similar to that used in preserv- 
ing decayed teeth. All the diseased por- 
tions are first carefully cut away down to 
the healthy wood, even if this leaves the 
tree but a shell. This cavity is then 
filled in with cement. If the space to be 
filled is very large, stones or bricks are 
often putin first, and to further strengthen 
the tree iron rods are sometimes inserted 
or iron rivets put across to help support 
a heavy limb. The crevice is then filled 
with cement, which must be carefuily 
inserted round the edges of the cavity, 
so as just to meet the cambium of the 
bark, in order that the latter, which is a 
mass of young cells filled with proto- 
plasm, or formative matter, may spread 
itself on the edge of the cement and thus 
the tree may be healthy and protected | 
from germs. Every spot from which the | 
bark has been removed in any way should | 
be at once covered with paint to keep | 
away the tree’s enemies, the germs, which 





a limb or twig is broken it ought to be 
sawed off smooth close to the trunk and 
the wound covered immediately with 
paint. By such care valuable old trees 
may be preserved for more centuries to | 
beautify the land. (Answer contributed | 
by a Correspondent.) | 
Please analyze the following: (a) ‘No matter 
just at this moment what he said ;” (b) “They | 
built their cities as if for eternity” (c) “just 

then he heard the black steed panting and blow- 

ing close behind him.”—D. L., A Subscriber. } 
(a) This is an elliptical sentence, com- 
plex, meaning ‘‘It is no matter what he 
said ;’’ or, ‘‘\What he said is no matter."’ 
In analysis we must supply the missing 
words. If wetake the first meaning, then 
“It,’? understood, is subject, ‘‘matter’’ 
complement, and ‘twhat he said’’ a noun 
clause in apposition with the subject ‘‘It ap 
if the second (and either is correct,) then | 
‘what he said’’ is noun clause, subject | 
of ‘is’? understood. ‘‘At this moment’’ | 
isan adverbial phrase modifier of the 
clause ‘‘it is no matter’’ in the first in- 
stance and the whole sentence in the 
second instance; ‘‘just’’ is adverb modi- 
fier of the phrase. (b) This is also an 
elliptical sentence, meaning ‘‘as if they 
built (or were building) for eternity.’’ 
In analysis, the missing words might be 












STUDY ART— 


AT HOME BY MAIL 


Learn to draw in Water Colors or Oil and Decorate China. 
wg Be: an Artist, Illustrator, Dengue or Cartoonist. We guar- 

antee suécess and teach you r ght in your own home, by 
mail. No previous experience necessary. Cost exceedingly 
4 small, Competent artists are in great demand. 


E You can earn $2,000 to $3,000 a Year 


and eyen more!: We employ the same methods as are used 
fin the famous Ateliers o Paris, and guarantee to teach you 
: = = with complete! success by mail or make no charge for tuition. 

7 >, Eminent teachers, graduates of. leading European Art Acade- 
mies: You will enjoy the work and you learn -more quickly than by any other method. 
You can beautify your home with your own handiwork or establish art classes of your 
own. Don't hesitate because you think you have not sufficient talent. If you love the 


beautiful, we can teach you art. 
Write Today for Free Book “HOW TO LEARN ART’? 


Sent absolutely free if you write at once. It tells just the things that every artist 
or prospective artist should know. Tells all about our unique and wonderful method 
of teaching art by mail. Don’t hesitate. Let us tell you how to fan that spark of 
genius into flame, Don’t wait. Send your name and address for the free book to-day. 








FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 2352, OMAHA, NEB. 











supplied, and the sentence in that case 
would be complex. Or, it might be ana- 
lyzed as it stands, ‘‘as if?’ being a con- 
junctive adverb modifying ‘‘built’’ and 
connecting with it the adverbial phrase 
modifier ‘‘for eternity.’’ (c) A simple 
sentence, the predicate verb ‘“‘heard’’ be- 
ing modified by the adverb ‘then’? with 
its modifier ‘‘just,’’and the object ‘“‘steed’’ 
modified by the participles ‘‘panting’’ 
and “blowing.’’? The participles have the 
adverbial phrase modifier ‘behind him,’’ 
with its modifieer ‘‘close’’ (an adverb, 
equivalent to ‘‘very near.’’) 

1. What famous act was printed on mouruing 
paper and circulated through the colonies? 2. 
What are the lungs of a tree? 3. Do all trees have 
blossoms ?—-An Old Subscriber, I. 

1. The Boston Port Bill, copies of which 
were carried to New York and Philadel- 
phia on horseback, by Pavl Revere. 2. 
The foliage has been so called. 3. Yes; 
but they are frequently ‘*s9 inconspicuous 
and so soon gone, as to pass witliout notice. 
Many trees, as the nut-bearing species, 
for example, have flowers of two kinds, 
staminate and pistillate ; other trees have 
flowers of these two kinds in separate 
trees. 

1. In the sentence, “Experience is a dear 
school but fools willlearn in no other,” is “but” 
a co-ordinate conjunction? 2. Spring tide, at 
one time, is cau by the sun and moon acting 
ye ame from the same side. What force on the 
other side of the earth, or rather, what causes 
the tide on the opposite side of the earth from 
the sun and moon?—A. O. S., Montague, Texas. 

1. It is; because it connects two inde- 
pendent clauses of equal, or co-ordinate, 
rank. 2. The reason of this seeming 
contradiction is tiat, while the ‘joint at- 
traction of the sun and moon pulls the 
water away from the earth, producing 
high tide on the near side of the latter, 
at the same time it pulls.the earth away 
from the water on the opposite side, cats- 








have been cured... Bis oe Sitveoe.. Bend, bet 
book. "Address B. B. , Kramer, Ind. @) 
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ing high tide there also. — 








AN OPPORTUNITY 
: To Double Your Income 


‘We are an established, well-rated manufacturing 
concern’ making a nationally known brand of a 
“staple, big-selling product —a house with branches 
in many ‘cities, salesmen covering the entire country 
‘24 fiouse whose advertising has appeared for years 
in the leading magazines, and is appearing now. 
fo éstablish more branches and enlarge our 
present factory we are offering a portion of our 
Treasury Stock in blocks of from $100 up, payable 
25%: down, balance easy payments. 


We Guarantee 7% Dividends 
Now Paying 2% Quarterly 
And the stock is preferred as to assets of over half 
a million dollars—an absolute guarantee against 
loss. Dividends of 7% are guaranteed—and stock 
participates in all-earnings. It is preferred, cumu- 
latibe, and: participating. Write today for full 
particulars—ask any specific questions you like. 
6 MANUFACTURER” 


Dept. 2. Care Normal Instructor Magazine. 
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ENDORSED “THE BEST’ BY FIFTY THOUSAND VSERS 


Mund trom SECTIONAL 


DODKCASE ° oa 
MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES | 4 reny yd 
SENT ON APPROVAL $120 PER. SECTION 4 14 
| FREIGHT PAI aw AND UPWARDS 
@  StNO fOR NEW CATALOG NO 24 
ee 4 LVNDSTROM MFC. CO.’ LITTLE FALLS. NY 






or Section. Booncases Ano Elune CapineTA = ____.. 
Branch Offices: New York and Obicago. © 


We will furnish 
100 , Invitations 
or “Announce- 
ments including 


two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. | 
100 Visiting Cards soc, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid, 
Send for samples. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, ‘ New York. 


























} v4 A DA can. be made at home during spare 
time, tinselipg . Postcards.. Basy 
_ work. Samples and advice 1c. 

ART CARD CO., 43K Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ps 







MRS. WINSLOW’S 
8 SOOTHING SYRUP 5 
has beep -used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- ¢ 
dren. while Toothigg. for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, —ne gums, allays all pte. r 
cures wind colic, sag tet best remedy for diarrhoea. ¢ 
+ SWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTHE. > 
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very Day Plans 


SPRING NUMBET 


Pe TE TT ROR 


AUTUMN NUMBER 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCcbe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 








THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 





j 
| 
| 
| 





Volume I................. Autumn Plans 
; . Volume M1................ Winter Plans 
Ss Volume I1................. Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome flan books, written and 


arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 
material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 
matter as the teacher needs in her 


These Plan Books contain such 


every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is ofteu unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the seasoiu and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of comm-ndation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 
of providing something helprul for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuturo---Stories of Industry and liistory--- 
Biographies---Goography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Momory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calenders and Blackboard Drawings 
--Busy Work---Lic.---Ltc. 

They are replete with songs, stories, 
hook references on various subjects, and 
drills, 
many things which the 


suggestions. They contain new 
games, and many, 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a yrreat saver of time. 

Kach number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tie season indicated, and 
taken together the three voluines provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
proyressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year, 

Handsome enameled 


covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 


strong paper 











They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets of 
Every Day Plans. | like them and thirk 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers. 


J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 
Anthony, Kan. 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 
MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of Ever: 
very much indeed ard have 
mended it to my friends. 

MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 
Notc: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which ycu will send me Vcl- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ““Tea * Every Dey 
Plans.” Ihave Volume |. It is one of the 
finest things I have ever secn for grade work. 


MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 
. ans, Ky. 


Day Plans 
rtily recom- 





excellent paper, convenient sizc---every page attractive and helpful. 


Should be en the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 


Price, postpcid, $1.00 for the comnicte sct. Comricte ia one cloth bound volume, $1.00 


~ Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal [nstructor, 1 Ytousrseeeeeerereees ooo 1.47 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 2 yrs.. 
Full Sct Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 Yt... +0 


eee 
veceeess 1,72 





Full Sct Aoery Day Plans Postpaid, and Roth Normal /nstructor and fremare_- 





PIAHS 1 Yl vsversenenes . 


Full Set Lvery Day Plans postpaid, and Sceley's Oucstton BOOk.....esesereeeereoner Ah TZ 
Full Sct Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, yr 1.72 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of 7he Year's Entertainments 1.72 
Bg The clot bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinatious by adding 50 cents. 





that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct understand. 
Remember ing that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and the money 


will be refunded, 


BY WHOM PREPARED 

Recause of the desire of Mrs. Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Prim Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor in order that she might devote all her 
efforts to Primary Plans, we found it necessary to sccure a new editor. Naturally we 
desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and aftcr 
several months of investigation and consideration, the position was offered to Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe jointly, and was accepted by them as an- 
nounced in the June Instructor, our decision being very largely influenced by the success 
of Every Day Plans, prepared by them. In this set of books the resu‘ts of years of faith- 
ful work iu the school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessing these books 
can fail to receive both substantial help, and continuous inspiration from them, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. ° 


*Ev Day Plans formeriy consisted of four volumes and sold at $1.50. The fourth or 
pte ayten oe nn has been eliminated as teachers generally did not need it, and the price 
reduced to $1.00 for the set, now complete in three volumes. 
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A Literary Review 
By Mary Eleanor Kramer 


1. What poet was first to be interred in 
the now famous‘‘ Poet’s Corner’’ of West- 
minster Abbey? 


2. What great English writer was known 
as ‘‘The Poet’s Poet?'’ 


3. What American poet was appointed 
United States Minister to Germany and 
died while filling this post at Berlin? 

4. What American poet’s grave is 
marked by amonument erected by Actors? 

5. The site of the former home of what 
great naturalist is marked by a cairn of 
stones, erected by admiring tourists? 

6. What great novelist paid the follow- 
ing beautiful tribute to his wife—‘‘I have 
married the Spring! I am _ husbatid to 
the month of May?’’ 

7. Who was known as the ‘‘ Sweet Swan 
of Avon?’’ 

8. Who was the original ‘‘ Highland 
Mary’’ of Burns’ poem? 

g. For what is Stoke Pogis’ churchi- 
yard famous? 


tery noted? 

11, What great educator said:— ‘‘Had I 
the power, I would scatter libraries over 
the whole land, as the sower sows his 
wheat field?’’ 

12. For what is the ‘‘ Vale of Chester’’ 
noted? 

13. What writer was imprisoned in Bed- 


to law, and while thus imprisoned wrote 
a famous book ? 

14. What writer was termed ‘‘Thonias, 
the Thunderer?’’ 

















15. For whatare the crags of old Cro’ 
Nest noted? 

16. What famous novelist is said to 
have written ‘‘The Wide, Wide World,’’ 
and all of her fiction, out of doors, or in 


a tent set up in a pleasant nook near her | 


home? 
17. Who wrote‘ ‘Sparrowgrass Papers?’’ 
18. For what is ‘‘ Wilmcote’’ noted? 
19. Who hasbeen termed our ‘‘ Prophet 


| of Outdoordom ?”’ 


20. For whiat is ‘‘ Nab Cottage’’ famous? 
21. Who wrote ‘‘The Lady or the 
Tiger?’’ 
ANSWERS 
1. Geoffrey Chaucer. 


10. For what is Sleepy Hollow cere- | 


ford (Eng.) jail for preaching contrary | 
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the Highest Grades only 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAN D- 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach 
of all. 


,, Cocoa sold 


<7 by dealers 
Saag) eve’ 


rywhere in 25c, 15c 
=U A and 10c cans. 


Notice to Normal Instructor Readers 


We wish to call the attention of every 
| reader of the Normal Instructor to the 
| advertisement of the Seibert Printing 
| Company, which appears on page 4 of 
this issue. Every teacher who desires 
|an elegant yet inexpensive present for 
| her scholars at the close of ‘school -will 
do well to send for their samples of fire 
| lot of souvenirs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 





















Government Positions | 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools, 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catslog free. Write to-dzy. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 118, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























or 
- Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 
Onr course in Elocution and D: tie Art is 








Sehool of Eloeation, 103 Grand Opera House, Chicar- 












15-EMBOSSED POST CARDS FREE-15 

















































































American Art 






embossed on mounts of solid bronze. 
A relief embossed 


bronzed mount. 
and are the most attractive 
















rare and handsome post cards. 





Write plainly T name and address on 
this coupon a send it to us with five 
two-cent stamps or ten cents in coin to 
cover cost of postage and packing, and we 
will mail the cards to you with full partic- 
ulars about our easy plan for getting 50 
Easter post cards; Lilies, Crosses, Chickens, 
Rabbits, Eggs and Choir Boys, mounted on 
both Gold and Silver backgrounds. 


BALCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
476 Sawyer Building 
Chicago 




































RARE SPECIMENS OF BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 


Reproductions of original wnter colors of Paul de Longpre, handsome, new and 
attractive; showing America’s most beautiful flowers in rare, natural colors, relief 


d post card is manufactured by 

from the flat surface of the card, giving it the appearance of » flower resting on the surface of a 
These cards are carefully lithographed in perfect colors on substantial stock 

t cards of floral design ever offered to the read 

The face of these cards are not marked with type or printing, making them suitable for 


ng on plaq gor tapes or framing. 

This set of 15 relief embossed post cards, no two alike, will be sent FREE to every reader 
(only one set to each), willing to give us a few minutes of their spare time in return for thce-e 
You will find these cards exactly as represen 
more than pleased with their beauty and attractiveness. | 


MATOS « . .- ose se cece ce ccecccececrsccnssesesecsces 


Floral Series 







@ process which raises the flower design 















ers of this paper. 


ted and you will be 


SEND THIS COUPON 





_ ATA AAT 


Retuaechantbre tenth wales, ath toen nd 
please -cen' to ai 
ing on 15 beautiful American Art Floral Past Garde and 2 
ial copy of Home Life. 1 promise to give you a few moments of 
my time in return for these cards. Send me full s for 
getting 50 Easter post cards on your easy plan. 4 


Neme.........+- obo Weed bne 6 0cgeS Gs 6bbC es Matin G0 echo pd sodecd seewbe 
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IN SCHOOLROOMS 
HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED 
UST DANGER is a real—not a 

D the greatest carrier and distribu- 

tor of disease germs known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is 
every Superintendent ‘of Scliools, Prin- 
cipal and Teacher, The elimination of 
dust is a dudy that must appeal with peen- 
pupils. 

HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 

Disease germs multiply with exceed- 
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theoretical menace. Scientific 

research has proved that dust is 
one that should have the serious consid- 
eration of every Board of Education, 
liar force to those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of caring for the health of 
ing rapidity. A single germ fa’ling on 
fertile soil will,- in an.,incredibiy short 


space of time, generate millions upon 
millions of its kind. These: micro-or- 
ganisms are found by the million in dust, 
so that every current of air causes the 
dust to be set in circulation, and with it 
the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust 
is vol sweeping and dusting, for such ex- 
pedients merely start the germs afresh on 
their: aerial errand of warfare against 
mankind. 

THE TRUE REMEDY. 

_ Standard Floor Dressing. is the true 
remedy. for the elimination of dust. It 
has been tested by. physiciaps and Educa- 
tional Boards with the most gratifying 
results, aud reports show that it reduces 
the percentage of floating dust early 
one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
is purely mechanical. The application 
of a thin coat three or four times a year 
is sufficient to keep the floors at just the 
riglt degree of moisture to catch and 
hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. 
The'dressing acts as a_ preservative and 
prevents the boards from splintering or 
cracking. It does not evaporate, and by 
reducing the labor of caring for the floors 
saves its cost many times over. Not in- 
tended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer ap- 
plying , to schools, public buildings, 
stores and offices. Our offer is. this—we 
will, free ofall cost, treat one floor or 
part of a floor in any. schoolroom or cor- 
ridor with Standard 
Floor ‘Dressing, ‘just to 
prove our’claim. 

Upou request, full par- 
ticulars may be had’ re- 
garding such demonstra- 
tions. “Our little book, 
‘*Dustand Its Dangers, ’’ 
explains the subject ful- 
ly. Any one may have 
a copy by merely asking 
for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Ineorporated) 
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2. Edmund Spenser. 

3. Bayard Taylor. 

4. Edgar A. Poe. 

5. Henry D. Thoreau. 

6. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

7. William Shakespeare. 

8. Mary Campbell. 

9. Supposed scene of Gray’s famous 
‘*Klegy in a Country Churchyard,’’ and 
the burial place of Thomas Gray. 

10. Burial place of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Louisa M. Al- 
cott and Henry David Thoreau. 

Ir. Horace Mann. 

12. As the birthplace of Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read and the home of Bayard 
Taylor, who sang its praise in song. 

13. John Bunyan; wrote ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’’ 

14. Thomas Carlyle. 

15. The rocky crags along the Hudson 


river, near West Point, N. Y., are known | 


as the old Cro’ Nest ; 
Drake laid the scene of 
poem, ‘‘The Culprit Fay.’’ 

16. Susan Warner. 

17. Frederick S. Cozzens. 

18. The quaint-gabled cottage of stuc- 
coed stone at Wilmcote, Warwickshire, 
England, was the birthplace of Mary 
Arden, mother of Shakespeare. 

19. John Burroughs. 

20. ‘‘Nab Cottage’’ near Rydal Mount, 
England, is where De Quincy wooed and 
won his ‘‘ Electra,’’ (Margaret Simpson), 
and where Hartley Coleridge passed 
twelve years of the ‘‘life of alternating 
brilliancy and tragely’’ which ended 
here one wintry day of 1849. 

21. Frank R. Stockton. 


here Joseph Rodman 
his famous 


Celebrating the Birthdays in 


February 
By Lou Mildred Cudney 


As the month of February draws near 
the teacher is eager to celebrate the birth- 
days of Lincoin, Washington and Long- 
fellow in a novel way. If the school 
does not supply material, procure a bunch 
of red raffia at the department or seed 
store for twenty-five cents. Then from 
the backs of pads or on pasteboard, draw 
three circles three inches wide with a 
two-inch hole and wind these circles with 
raffia. Fasten these discs together in the 
shape of a triangle. Sew a bow of raffia 
on each of the outside circles for a hanger. 
One can purchase the small pictures of 
these noted men at Brown & Co., Beverly, 
Mass. at two for one cent. Back the 
pictures with two and one-half inch 


squares of pasteboard or heavy paper. 
NEW EASTER CARDS. 


25 Gold, Silver, » Angels, Lilies, Flowers, , Hass, 10e 


me 2 po Rabb’ ete. 3 packs 2% cents 
T CU., * 6006 Went itworth, CHICAGO, ILL. 








i Letters Can’t Get Lost 


IY THEY BEAR RETURN STAMPS 
® These handy, neat, cheap 

stamps are furnished with 
printed address, gummed per- 
) forated, wound on spools be- 
) tween waxed paper for 45c per 
1,00, 3c per 500. 
University Ave,, Rochester N, Y, 








Will bring you, on trial, thir, 
Z teen weeks, the Pathfinder- 
the old reliable 3 national 
news review. This paper 
2 aioe we you every week all the lenporentt 
hews of the world, stated clearly and without bias. aM 
is the only news review that is truly comp 
and at the same time is not padded or bulky, It po ve 
you the wheat without 74 chaff. It is a time saver 
for all’ busy pore. In purpose it is high-toned, 
healthy and ns pring ; ; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional ‘espana ¢ t takes the. place of periodicals 
costing #2. a $3.00. “Try it 08 you wonld not be 
without ithout it for many times its cost—@1.00 per year. 
hfinder, Washington, D. C. 


OUR TIMES a weekly Rais 7th ‘of current 


events p 





of the Path especially for use iti the steak room. 
Tnstructive, Non-Partison, Reliable. It will please you. 
Trial;-10 weeks, 7c, or | copy, 10 weeks, 1c, 


5 week: 
: OUR TIMES, Washine-cn. Dio 





WANTED 


Old mining, oil or other stocks, 
listed pb ge @ name of com- 
pany ares and , 

AiO 1168 Knabe , 
iw York City. 


~~ 








ie school colors are prepared with the same care as are the colors for 
professional use. 
the colors an artist puts on his own canvas. 


No. 122 above, has four colors; Carmine, Ultra-Marine Blue, 
Black and Perfect Yellow; No. 7 brush. Charcoal Gray or 
another Perfect Yellow in place of Black, if desired. 


(ma 711i 


eel 





No. 118, has 8 half-pans; Crimson, Gambeoe, New Blue, New. Green, Orange, 
Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray; No. 7 Brush. 


We have boxes of all kinds and sizes; colors in tubes, cakes or half-pans ; stencils, and 


all materials for Stencil Work. 
Special rates to schools and teachers. Write Dept. 3 for catalogue. 
Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York. 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 





"| COMPOUND 
Ass ‘PEROKibe oorH POWDER 
teeth. tiseptic 
scientific pow: phe pte one 
gumsor 


COMPOUND 


PEROXIDE CREAM 
which deem ond whissne the shin, 
complexion and 


A bleaching cream which 
Preserves the fine texture of thful 
tall aia aueet bak, Take no substitute. tou Ps Recommended 


disease. 





BATCHELLER HMPORTINC CO., NEW YORK. 








WEF PAY $90.aMonthSAtcary 


a iadrees. IMPERIAL ‘GO-s yt PARSONS, K Kans. 





100 INESS ENVELOPES. 
ul ! neatly pri LA | IME your return cai ey postpaid 
for only 25c, 250 for 50c. Note Heads, State- 


RINTING HOUSE, CORFU 











ENTERPRISE. 


BE A FACTORY OWNER-VE TELL YOU HOW 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


EASY 


WORK & 
YOU CAN 
START AT HOME 





Makes it easy for any man or 
woman to start in business for 
themselves. All you need is a sew- 
ing machine. We furnish canvas 
gloves and mittens all ready to sew. 
We give you sample gloves, informa 


tfous and Equipment FREE 


tions and 
What have you made in providing for the future 
of yourself and family? Are you satisfied with the results? 
If not, now is the time to turn over a new leaf and get a new start. We are offering you a 
chance to better your conditions and provide for future emergencies. 
in a business of your own are made in this fasci- 


We Start You '7,3Pusiness of your own =I mmense Profits 2¢,maée ip this “eet 
Every man or woman, no mation | how humble, is en- McCrcery Brothers started only a, few years ago 
titled to # least the profits of their own without acent. Today they have thou- 

you have the ambition to sands of dollars, own their own large 
Sooo ‘pam Guaiaear-ip be some factory, have interests in others, and 
to provide for yourself and family—to do an enormous*business.. They have 
enjoy success, happiness and perity started a few other men and women 
—we can a Bele you. Sign and cond in the glove business and they will 
coupon now ae P ayy to start too, furnishing you 

is the manufac- 


e wo for start- 

Our Business _ ben and tea the secrets of 
turing of “ores the 

Soncetuiiens, The demand for t 


GOIN 


Business 


FoR, 


iness. 


d and boun an Thereis 
way beyond oops + Rang geal pera YOURSELF Unlimited Demand?" class 
them. For that spoon weare comps of goods for which there is such a steady 
to. look pal outsi demand as for canvasgloves and mittens. 


verybody uses them—the farmer the 


ide “ assistance 
willing to help others, who are uilline te 
ot mechanic, the doctor, the lawyer, the 


emsclves,to gets 7 opined Our {interesting Book 


ness. y fortencanvas | Which wesend mocrhent, the laborer—in every section 
love’ tattoos ioe we have one now. FREE of the eountry—from Maine to 
Start a factory ewe hay Med atch and from Minnesota to the Gulf, 


Opportunity is is. Knocking at Your Door 


of can’ are being sold. Somebody is gettIng the profit on these 

Millions of Pairs » ae Soe Coma with us and let us start you in this t wottahie, 
amount of light work and attention should make youa 

Each member of the family can Rat p tetany 
share and as the business grows and develops hel 

It is tovour persona an’ the advantage of your 
book to learn rall aboot this wonderful offer we are making. All you need is the use of an 
ent without cost. No matter 











sewii We supply the other necessary equipm 
Tor bow large y ‘our town; no matter what section you live in, there is always 
afactory. You can start at home or in a small store room near by. You can work o 
only part of the time can engage to work for you. ae 


Here is a Chance fii isiress m smabpricarenteice ff 
delay. Today an. = on it may mean memere) success to you. Do rot 















de is ape to yen) Saporrow may be too late 

bility is limited to ura bility to f 

ah ne, aren hevp becom hy to fori 

p  hediedangereay hn oe oe a So withdraw thie oer. 
very e 27; 

cod cma poy Ah Foy . pod Sone address 
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They supplement your teaching as effectively as do 


. We do all kinds of Printing. why Ay 
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Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With 
His Friends, With Iago, His Deer Hunt, The. Ban- 
quet, Large Hiawatha, His Canoe, 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 


Friday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father. 


. 
Mother Goose Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock and Mouse, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, 
Peter, Peter, Puropkin Kater, My Son Jobhh, 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Ktc., Mother, Goose at 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


Picnic, 


Program Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy double letters six 
IncheS ilkh, size 17x inches. Nice for fall. 
Design of bunvies and roses, with double letters 
for two color work. <A pretty design for spring 
Sive 17x40 Inches. 


Eskimo Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


eskimo Fishing, Motherand Childin Home, Ks 
kimoat Home, Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting, Young, Dog Carrying eal, 
Keskimuin Canoe, Mother with two Children, Polar 
Bear, Reindeer, Large Kekimo Doll, 


Welcome Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 


Vaney doublé letters 38 tees high, éeborated 
wita towers, birds and hattertiies. The detoration 
is arranged 80 as to be used to prepare a: pretty 
blackboard border also, Size 22x34 inches, 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. ° 
Size 17x27 Inches. Each 5 Cents 


Myawvof these may be used to prepare prett® calen, 
dars wndahey may be used in many other wars, 
4 Washington, Cincolire Roosevelt, Tall, Longfellow, 
eat Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
4 dian Chief, Squaw abd Papoose, Morse, 

ow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, tAéon, Cat, 
WMicphant, Whale, Reindver, Pig, Wolf, Gout, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Reuster, Turkey, Henan Chicks, Fagle, 
Hawk, Camel: Baffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldentol, Loconiotiye, Steamer Sut- 
hounet Baby, Duteh Baby, Overall Boy, Datch sey, 
Dutch Girl, Broyenies, wees Various Tope@is, 
Apple Blossoiis? Diteh Ciildret, Jack O'Lanterns, 
Easter Lilies, & and Eagle, Spread Kaglé, As- 
sorted BPloWers)ireapes: Cobo Shocks September 


Calendar, Pumpkii® Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, * 


Rabbitsewith Kees, Datel Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Bovyowlth Gin, Soidiet Boy with Drum, Jack 
0’ Lantern October Galendar. 


\. Busywork 
ZAY e$)) STENCILS 
) \hey Made on strong Bond Paper 


ALL DIFFERENT 









Set No. 1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts. 
Set No. 2 


Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 


Physiology Stencils 


Skeleton 5 feet long, VeBy fine....... ........ 15 cts. 
Circtlation of fwe Blood...........¢..08eceeeee 10 cts. 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs......... 10 cts. 
Hleart Showing all the Parts.........6.....0.. 10 cts. 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, ete.......... 10 cts, 
Stomach and Intestines,..... bse vecnesbansacon 10 cts, 
Rar Showingall the Parts..,........... ...05 10 cts, 
Kye Showingtall the Parts......0...cccceceeeee 5 ets 


Alphabet Stencils .. 

These stencils.are used to pre- 
pare. moettoes’ and other fan 
wording. hey are very practi- 
cal and ee6homical, 


Set 2 ine high like “A” for. ......400 
Set din. high like *B” for........ Be 
Set 5in. high like the “Roll of 
Honor” stencil illustrated for..20c 
Set4in. high, haudsome double 
letters, capitals and small let- 
Wee TORE. Fahekak fise.. vhs oe swiae Bic 
Set_ Medibme slant for black- 
bdard, capitals. small letters 
.,. RS ae A loc 
Set Spencerian for. blackboard, 
capitals, small letters atid figdres for............ We 
Sei Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 
ters and figures for...........4, Wvatw gms sehats 2 > 10¢ 


Orders for any of the above filled by— ” 





AUK 


DANSVILLE, 


Met 244in, high like*A?’ for ......10¢ ' 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


-Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper.’ - Best Stencils Made 





The above stencil, 22 inches high, for 5 cents. 
Overall Boy with Gun for 5 cents. 
Latge Patriotic Calendar for 10 cents. 


’. LARGE STENCILS 


Size 22x34 inches. Each 10 Cents - 

Roll of Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
Maytiower, Large Tarkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving Fight Deer, 
Satta Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas 
Tree, A Merry Christmas. A Happy New Year, Christ Child, 
Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Boys with Flags, Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large 
Flag, Colonial Kelics, Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant om Horse, Madonna and 
Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family. 


— 





Roll of Honor Stencils 
Price, postpaid, each 16 cents 


Wild Rose Design, conventiohalizéd, Having large double let- 
ters, deeorated with daisies, Very handsome. 
Size 22X34 inches, A 


ble letters for two color work. Quite appropriate for spring. ; 
> f re £ 


Size 22x34 inches. p 


. F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING 





* Jets, 


See i ‘co! CHALK. — Very. bebt"Volofed Cray- 
: - above cut. Sons for Ree perders ob Yinckbonte: etc. 
Large owl with scroll decorated with Wofets aiid having -don- . ; 


el 


CALENDAR STENCILS 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holiy and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells, 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum. 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks. 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Patriotic Stencils, assorted for............ 10 cents 
10 Washington and Lincoln subjects for..... 10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Kaster Stencils assorted, for............06+ 10 cents 
10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for.......10 cents 
“10 “Hidwatlia Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for..... teececes 10 cents 
10 Supbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for....10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for......... ----10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for..........10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for............+ 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,...........++ 10 cents 
10 Fruitand VegetablesStencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for...........+.+ 10 cents 
10 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 15 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.20 


Borders 


Prepaid, each 5 cents 





Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Dutch Babies, Kight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies, 
Fating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cnpids, Faster [lies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cattails, Mor- 
ning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, 
Frogs, Goslings, Stork Border, Asters, Carnations, 
Vegetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, 
Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunting, Vio- 
Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, Assorted 
aren Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag Bunt- 
ng. 





‘ Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches: Each 10 Cents 
United States, North America. South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Austfalasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, Kast Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


» Special Map Stencils 
Name Any State for Blackboard, each...:...20 cts. 
Kastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each, .20 cts. 
Western Hemisptiere for Blackboard, éach: .20 cts, 
Large World for Blackboard,each..,........ 30 cts. 
United States, 3x4 feet. ..20 cts. Also 4x6 feet .40 cts 


> Small Map Stencils 
Order any of the “above named niap steicils you 


wish for seatwork purposes. T: are 82x11 inches 
pet FR price is 3 cbuth back, ~ 





SUPPLIES .~ 


STAMPING POWDER. — Blue Stamping Powder 
in ', pound cloth t , teady to hee With small map 
— ane busy v stencils on paper, cardboard, | 
cloth, etc. 2 ‘ 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. ” 


Assorted Colors © =, ° | 
1 doz. for Lic ; 2 doz. 25c ; 6 doz. 7Ue., prepaid. 
, Fo « 


FR 





=) 











and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


eA 
Book Reviews 

‘Talks on Drawing, Painting and Dec- 
orating for Primary Teachers.’’ By Lou 
Eleanor Colby, 10 x 12 inehes, 143 pages; 
printed on fine calendared and _. cdated 

aper and attractively bound in stiff 
rd with cloth back. 

This book is further described by the 
publishers as ‘‘for Primary and Kinder- 
garten Teachers and for Mothers, who 
wish to encourage, develop and direct for 
purposeful ends the natural tendency of 
children to express themselves by draw- 
ing and for making from simple mate- 
rials.’’? But, together, these descriptions 
do not convey anywhere near a full idea 
of the artistic quality and rich pedagogi- 
cal value of the book. In appearance, 
it is unusually attractive, even in these 
days of attractive books, with its fine 
heavy paper, wide margins, fifteen full 
page plates and nearly 350 marginal cuts, 
many of them incolor. Ail of these pic- 
tures, both in black and color, are an in- 
tegral part of the book and of the lessons 
to be taught. The author is a successful 
teacher and director of Drawing, having 
been assistant supervisor of that subjectin 
Detroit and St. Louis, with other oppor- 
tunities for observation. It is from this 
experience and observation, coupled with 
originality and enthusiasm, that the book 
has been constructed. Non-technical in 
character, simple and clear in style, it is 
a useful, instructive and inspiring book. 
Its contents embrace Drawing from Im- 
agination, from Nature, from People, 
from Animals, from Things; Painting and 
Color, Making and Decorating, Working 
in Clay, Cutting from Paper, Special 
Days, Care and Distribution of Material, 
Pianning the Work. [Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago. Single copies $1.50, 
postpaid. 


‘Champion Spelling Book, for Public 
and Private Schools.’’ By Warren KE. 
Hicks, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland. Cloth. 230 pages. 
7'%2x5% inches. American Book Co.,.New 
York, 1909. Price 25 cents. 

The book is pianned to cover six school 
years; from the third through the eighth. 
It contains a practical every day vocabu- 
lary of about 6000 words. These are 
divided into daily lessons of ten words 
each, two of which are presented for 
‘‘intensive study,’’ that is an investiga- 
tion and understanding of the pronunci- 
ation, syllabication, derivation, plionetic 
properties, oral and written spelling and 
meaning of the two words, mastery of 
them to be demonstrated by the use in 
intelligent sentences of the pupil’s own 
framing. There are supplementary ex- 
ercises for phonetic study, and dictation 
exercises. Drill is provided for by fre- 
quent reviews and spelling contests both 
oral and written. It will not be difficult 
for the teacher with this book to make 
the spelling lesson one of the very in- 
teresting periods of the day, instead of 
the dry dreaded exercise it is so often 
considered by the pupil whio is not yet 
awake to the value of correct spelling of 
the words he has daily occasion to use 
and may at any time be called upon to 
write. 


‘*Children’s Letters;’’ A Collection of 
titers Written to Children by Famous 
en and Women. Collected by Eliza- 
beth Colson and Anna Gansevort Chitten- 
en. C.oth. 151 pages, 632x5 inclies. 
inds, Noble & Eldredge. 

Among the famous people whose letters 
have a place in this most interesting col- 
lection, are—the children’s friends every- 
wiiere and always—Lewis Carroll and 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Hans Chiris- 
tian Andersen, Others cause us a feeling 
of surprise that they could ever have 
paused to write to children, such as Mar- 


1 tin: Luther and Mendelssoln, Still others 


ood things in store at the, very 
their names: such as Dickens 
And at the 
very threshold stands. the name of that 
pritice among letter writers—to children 


insvre 


sight 


or grown ups--onr own Phillips Brooks, 


Altogether the book forms a treat for 
children to possess, to’ read for them- 
selves, or to hear read some rainy 

wlien tired little minds need to be led 


gently into pleasant paths of profitable 
thought. 





~ We grow ourselves Divine by overcom- 








ing by 


mere yt And. most prosaic 
rowning. . 


—E£. B. 
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TF'E NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mor n previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
befc .e the first of the month. It is published only during the 
schvol year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 

eANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish his oneoas 

changed he should give both the old and the new address, 

RENEWALS. We must not be ex to carry eubsbeigtions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 

y. Express orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. They can be procured at any ay ey office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
mecessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUAPANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every sdvertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our suiscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the snbscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
mame must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

gazine containing the advertisement. all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansvilie, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Price To Be Increased 





On June ist the subscription price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be 


increased to $1.00 a year. 


Better and heavier paper will be used, new departments added, present 
ones strengthened and the publication improved in every way. 

From the publication of the first number, in November 1891, when the 
subscription price was thirty cents a year, up to the present time the IN- 


STRUCTOR has provided “more for the money” 
Journal, and it will continue to do so. 


than any other Educational 


We are desirous that every teacher in the land should have an opportunity 
to subscribe before the increase takes effect and will esteem it a favor if each 


present subscriber will bring the matter to the attention of 


Possibly you may be requested to send in their subs 
shall be pleased to reward you as indicated at bottom of th 


teacher friends. 
criptions. If so we 
is page. 


There are many subscribers on our list who have been with us for years 
and an infinitely larger number who will be with us for years to come. Out 
of consideration for this loyalty we have concluded to make a special rate of 


five years for $2.00 to all who may wish to avail themse 


Ives of it. 


We will, therefore, accept subscriptions up to June rst at the following 


rates: 
ic iia, 5s See Gke abile-n bans’ 
PIB i 6 6's ua eee ckas datiin baekea 
ERE PO Tee Cen Or er re 


and in various combinations as listed below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year,...... ...........- $1.40 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both two yearS.......... seseess 2.40 
Normal Instructor five years, and Primary Plans, one year............. 2.60 
Normal Instructor five years, and Primary Plans, two years............ 3.40 
Normal Instructor one year, and Seeley’s Question Book............... 1.27 
Normal Instructor two years, and Seeley’s Question Book............. 1.52 
Normal Instructor five years, and Seeley’s Question Book............. 2.52 
Normal Instructor one year, and the Pathfinder one year.........- ... 1.40 
Normal Instructor two years, and the Pathfinder one year.............. 1.50 
Normal Instructor five years, and the Pathfinder one year.............. 2.50 


Normal Instructor one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete).. 1.47 
Normal Instructor two years, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete). 1.72 
Normal Instructor five years, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete). 2.72 
Normal Instructor one yr. and either half set The Year’s Entertainments 1.18 
Normal Instructor two yrs.and either half set The Years Entertainments 1.43 
Normal Instructor five yrs. and either half set The Years Entertainments 2.43 


Normal Instructor one year, and full set Year’s Entertainments........ 1.47 
Normal Instructor two years, and full set Year’s Entertainments...... 1.72 
Normal Instructor five years, and full set Year’s Entertainments ...... 2.72 
Primary Plans one year, and either half set Year’s Entertaiments...... 1.43 
Primary Plans one year, and full set Year’s Entertainments ........... 1.72 
Primary Plans one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vols. Complete)...... 1.72 
Primary Plans one year and Seeley’s Question Book.........-......600. 1.52 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder one year...........0.ccccceeeeeeseeeeseeee 1.50 
Pathfinder one year, and either half set Year’s Entertainments........ 1.43 
Pathfinder one year, and full set Year’s Entertainments................ 1.72 
Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete)...... ... 1.72 


Primary Plans 


Normal Instructor ! 
Pathfinder 


All Three One Year $1.90 
Our Star Offers 


Normal Instructor, 1 yr... i ra ALL FOR oe Instructor, 1 yr 


Pathfinder, 1 yr.. aehnes 


Seeley'’s Question ‘Book, penal: : .00 m0/$] 48 
Total value - 3. 75 | 


Pathfinder, 1 yr........ 
Seeley’s Question Book, 


Total value 


“The Year’s Entertainments” 
‘* Have carefully examined ‘ The Year’s Entertainments ' 


$ .75 
1.00 
2.00 


Offers 





We want a good . 
wide-awake teacher to 
solicit subscriptions 
for Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Question Book, Every 
Day Plans, The Year’s 
Entertainments, The 
Pathfinder and Our 
Times in each locality. 
Liberal Cash Commis- 
sions given,. or if 
preferred, a large va- 
riety of choice books. 
Ask for terms and be 
the first to take up the 
work in your vicinity. 











Progressive Teacher, l yr ...... 


sb 9 0ON .. a 00 | FOR 


ae is | gl. 98 


Strongly Saitinanslh 


and think they contain 


some of the best special day programmes and recitations appropriate for the different 


months of the year that I have ever seen. 


President of Adams County Board of Examiners. 


"—M, D. Shumaker, Winchester, Ohio, 


During the past month over One Thousand County Superintendents, representing all parts of the 
United States, have expressed themselves as being favorably impressed with The Year’s Entertainments. 
The above is an extract from one of thése conynunications. Several others will be found in connection 
with our descriptive advertisement of these books appearing elsewliere in this number. 

Attention is called to the fact that we offer the half sets of The Year’s Entertainments, in various 


combinations, for the first time this month. See list above. 








We Pay You For Your Work 


There is hardly a locality where several new subscribers to PRIMARY PLANS and NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR cannot be obtained. Noone isso well qualified 
to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers themselves and it is therefore natural that many of them sliould invite their friends to subscribe. 


Many are constantly doin _S ye: 
plies. But little time wil 


Send us Orders for atieertad ous to Normal Instructor, 


We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. 
nired and you will find your teacher frieiids as anxious to subscribe as we are to have them. 
Plans, Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year's Entertainments, 


We want your co-operation. 


Write a card asking for terms and sup- 


Primary 
taken singly or in combinations at prices above listed, remitting the full amount collected to us and we will reward vou for your services as follows: 
For collecting and remitting $2.00 you can procure your choice of Seeley’s Question Book, Every “Day Plans, or the full set of The Year's Entertainments. 
For collecting and remitting $3.75 you can obtain any two of these. 


For collecting and remitting 
Your own subscription cannot 





.50 you can obtain all three. 
included. Sample copies of magazines with which to work on request. 








ing, OF writ! 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL OR 


ANY SPECIAL OCCASION 


These Are Made Especially For Each School 


We print YOUR Souvenir especially for YOUR School, It bears YOUR name and the name of YOUR school, 
also the names of YOUR school officers; YOUR pupils, and, when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. The fact that the Teacher’s 
Photograph or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 


Floral Souvenirs 


This series is illustrated by cut of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though plain black and white 
indicates but little of the real beauty of the Souvenir. All the flowers represented in this series 
are reproduced in their natural colors, the design is richly decorated with gold and embossed, 

and they comprise a line much more beautiful than any other yet produced. 


The Floral Series Comprises 

The souvenirs in this series are uniform in all except the 
variety of cover desiyns incident to the different flowers illustrated. 
Each souvenir is 44x63 inches in size, is made up of front and back 
‘cover cards of fine white flexible Bristol board and as many inner 
sheets of fine paper as are needed to print the name or number of 
school, school officers, teachers and pupils; all being tied at corner 
| with fine silk cord. Space is provided on front cover card for photo- 
of graph of teacher if desired. If not desired a suitable design is substituted in this space. 
. i With photograph of teacher as shown in illustration,—-One dozen or less $1.25. Ad- 
| PRICES: 


ditional ones ordered at same time 6 cents each. 
ee at Without photograph,—One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones 5 cents each. 
Rose Souvenir-—-with photograph 


Unless otherwise instructed all orders for the Floral Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each 
flower being supplied. 
The EASTER LILY SOUVENIRS are particularly appropriate as gifts to pupils of both day and Sabbath schools at Easter time. Ask for sample. 
e 
Good=Luck Souvenir 

Here is one of our new designs for 1910 which will be recognized as particularly fine. 
We call it our “*Good Luck’’ Souvenir on account of the four-leaf clover which is a feature of 
its decoration, It is an especially elaborate design, in gold, red, and dark and light green; 
the entire design is embossed, and the border is also of 
gold embossed in stipple. The large amount of gold in 
the design gives the Souvenir an especially rich appearance. 
The size is 4x5} inches. Names of teacher, pupils, . 
school officers, etc. are printed upon sheets of fine paper, 
and together with a back cover of white cardboard are tied 
with silk cord. 

Photograph of Teacher is placed in the oval, as 
shown, or if that is not desired, the design is changed 
slightly to permit of other ornamentation. 

With Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.40; each aa- 
ditional souvenir with same names 6 cents, 


Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.15; each 
additional 5 cents, 


Laurel Two-Card Souvenir 


Another new design which is bound to be ve 
popular. It consists of two cards of fine white Bristol. 
‘The front card has a very handsome border design in 
blue, green and gold, embossed. This also has oval for 
teacher’s photograph, and in space below, name and 
| location of school, name of teacher and of school officers are printed. On a second card the names of 
all the pupils are placed, the two cards being tied together with silk cord. If there are more pupils’ 
names than can be placed on one card, extra sheets of fine paper are inserted. Where photograph 
is not desired, appropriate. change in upper part of design is made to take its place. Size of Souvenir 
4x6} inches, 

Price « With Photograph—One dozen or less $1.00; each additional Souvenir containing same names 5c. 
* Without Photograph—One dozen or less, 75 cents; each additional Souvenir 4c, 


Pine Cone Souvenir 


The Rose 

\ The Violet 

\ The Easter Lily 
The Golden Rod 
The Forget-Me-Not 










os 
Greetings anc! 


hey 
from Your Teacher 









Size, 4x6 1-4 


<n 17, 
¢ flagged] (; 






Price: 











The Good-Luck Souvenir—With Photograph 





a \ The front card has a beautiful design, in which Pine Cones are a prominent feature. It is printed 

LAy \ in colors and gold and embossed. The name or number of the school, school officers and the names 

(Yi * \ of all the pupils and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets ; tied together with silk cord. 

B; This Souvenir is furnished with the photograph of the teacher, or without as desired. Size 3x6}. 

aed With Sapte cing as are in cut,—one dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, containing 
Same names, 6 cents, 


\ Pr Ice: Without Photograph.—One dozen or less $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents, A series of 


appropriate pictures takes the place of the photograph when it is not wanted. 


Water-Color Souvenir 


One of the most elaborate Souvenirs ever offered to schools. 

It is made up of two or more cards according to the nnmber 
of pupils’ names, each 5x84 inches in size. The cards are tied 

x \ together with silk cord. The outside or cover card bears 
BA executed designs, painted especially for us, and beautifully 








ne. * “4 executed in colors by a new method by which the effect of 
(ee > water-color painting is best reproduced. They are made in 
— - | the following styles: 
Beside. ~ WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 1. With Pupils’ 
ae 
Pine Cone Souvenir—with Photograph 





Names, Etc. In this, the second card contains the name and 
location of the school, names of school officers, teacher and all 
the pupils—the features which have served to make all our 
Souvenirs so popular. Price: One dozen or less, $1.15. Each additional souvenir, 5 cents. 

WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 2. Without Pupil’s Names. In this, the first or cover 
cards are the same as in No. 1. The second card, however, instead of any names, has some inspiring 
quotations printed thereon. No names are printed on this style. Price: 5 cents each. Order any 
number desired. j i 

We also make STATESMAN-AUTHOR and WHITE HOUSE SOUVENIRS. 


Our Souvenirs are of the highest quality. Send For Free Samples 


WHEN ORDERING give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending, to insure ac- 
cuaery. hg eg ere ne to guess eer eee, location of yamnenaes _—— the one SE the place at a you may The seri Sie ‘simms 
1appen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to a ar. Sseftes comprises wiews: Kittens, 

¥ A bao wee = Maypole, and Landscape, all beautifully 


Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Order well in advance of time n nae Te Unl 
Sm eae at dee rmprangtes ele 








name ofsenderon back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 





Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Ay 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass, 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing q gi 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the | ge x relate to matters outside 
scope of the department, as has often 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the } 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed; 


Letter to Correspondents 

DEAR FRIENDs :—We do certainly qi 
to be of real service to you all and jt 
very gratifying to receive such a word 
this, which came from Wisconsin :— 

‘*An older teacher whom I very mg 
admire visited my school yesterday, 
want to tell you what she said when g 
heard the geography lesson and saw 
using magazine articles and picture; 
make the places that we studied real q 
vivid. She said,—I am so glad y 
teach in this way. Itis the one best wa 
The pupils will remember as they yw 
not if taught in any other manner, 
have not seen more interested childre 
or a better-conducted lesson for a lo 
time and I am glad I came.” I told tg 
that I used the Magazine Gleanings k 
partment of Normal Instructor and to 
her how I had written to you about t 
location of special articles I wanted ag 
how you helped me to use the ‘Reade 
Guide.’. ”’ 

No one can do our work for us, any, 
us. But it means something to be “p 
in the way’’ of finding best aids. Th 
we want to do. And if any of youa 
willing to write and tell us of help ye 
have obtained, suggesting any new sonrd 
of information or any need that we m 
try to help you fill, we shall always a 
preciate it. 

I wonder how many of you would) 
able to make a pretty good guess as t 
which of the standard magazines to lo 
to in order to prepare a paper on any ¢ 
the following subjects?—‘‘The Most Sw 
cessful Aviators and Their Accomplish 
ments;’’ ‘‘Conservation of Natural R 
sources in Germany and America ;’’ ‘The 
Brownlee System of Moral Training ia 
Public Schools;’’ ‘‘A, Voyage of th 
Nile.’’ 

A teacher has just been answered wh 
asked for information and suggestion cot 
cerning themes for commencement dy 
essays. Such a program should inclui¢ 
one or more ethical themes. What i 
good reading for any of us in this line? 
In this Department we can not offted 
consider any except geographical auf 
historical magazine articles becanse the 
must be a space limit, of course. Bul 
as stated above, the useof the Departmeti 
has been extended through the possibi 
ities of correspondence. A number oj 
teachers come, each month, to the De 
partment for suggestions. We trust tha! 
none who have come have failed to 
ceive some word of help. And every 
letter, as I have said in another of thee 
‘‘Letters,’’ helps us to know, and be ol 
the lookout to fill your needs. 

And, now, toreply to Miss G. of Pacif 
Grove, California:—The January Revie 
of Reviews gives three valuable articlé 
on our water powers ;—an article by Se 
retary Ballinger on Federal Control (pag 
47—a concise, enlightening, useful articlé 
for reference) ; anarticle on The South's 
Undeveloped Power Resources by Hetty 
A. Pressey, Consulting Engineer, pag 
68 (five instructive pictures—'‘ An Eroded 
Slope,’’ page 74, is good to use. with the 
physical geography class) ; New York’ 
enlightened conservation policy is ott 
lined in a nine-page article beginning 
page 77. Seven pictures. There is al# 
anarticleon ‘‘The Waterways Campaigt’ 
by William Flewellyn Saunders, pag 
87. Doubtless, all your queries will 





When photograph style of our Souvenirs is desired, Photographs should be sent aoney peeret and have 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,_ DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


answered if you read these articles. Mat) 
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For a smooth writing, easy work- 
ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 7 
Stel F&# 










of 12 . 
samples, all 
different,sent for 
six cents postage. 
PENCERIAN PEN Co. 


Ss AJ 
349 Broadway, New York. 
















FREE REGISTRATION ! 11! 


ROME TEACHERS AGENCY 


ROME, NEW YORK. 





The Evangeline Teachers’ Agency, Opelousas, Louisian 


would like to hear from teachers who want to tence 


in the Sunny South next,year, 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
student in each county. 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 


Bookkeeping Arithmetic Literature Rhetoric 
Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 
Com. Law Geomet; Physics 


History 
50 Other Courses to Select From 
Cut out this Ad, draw a line through each study de- 
sired, and mail with erpucstion for Free Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OH10. 

















‘Cranslations 

| Literal, 50c. Interlinear, $1.50, 147 vols. 
‘Bictionaries 

| ibtnhorekn a gf Ba 


Completely Parsed Caesar, Book I. 


Has on each page interlinear translation, 
literat translation, and every word completely 
parsed. Long vowels marked. $1.50. 


Completely Scanned-Parsed Aeneid, I. $1.50. 
Completely Parsed Cicero, Oration I. $1.50. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
31233235 W. 15th St. New York City 


| 
i 





| Washington carried fitfy-six years; boy 
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THE PALMER METHOD PLAN IS REVOLU- 
schon WRITING IN ELEMENTARY 


The vitality of the true Pedagogical Principles 
taught by the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING is being demonstrated daily in the 
NE W YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, in FIFTY- 
SEVEN of the SIXTY-SIX PUBLIC SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OF BOSTON, and in hundreds of 
smaller Public School Systems. The cost of in- 
troducing is trifling when compared with the 
results secured, 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are given teachers 
when coniplete introductions have been made. 
Where introductions have not been made, teach- 
ers are charged ten dollars for the Normal Course, 
through correspondence. One copy of the self- 
teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 
cents, More information upon request. 


. The A, N. PALMER CO. 
32A Union Square 
NEW YORK CITY 
















Supplementary Reading 


Our Catalog No. 33 lists a splendid 
selection of books for supplemental read- 
ing and for the school library. 

A selection from our “In 


°F 
he older students will appreciate “The 
Encyclopedia’’ and the other reference 
works which we can furnish at remarkably low 
cost. Select your library books from our Catalog 
and save money. 
Write for Catalog No. 33 today—It’s Free. 
HALL & McCREARY, 








315. Wabash Ave., Chicago: Illinois 








Wedding s-aeeene 


| opinions. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR I 


teachers may need thisinformation. The 
New York article is most interesting :— 
‘‘Adirondack Streams and Lakes;’’ the 
Genesee improvements; keeping beauty 
and yet using power, bottom of second 
column, page 85 ;—these hints will show 
the scope of the paper. 


Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


There is something most interesting in 
the February Century Magazine. On page 
491 is given a facsimile, in the handwrit- 
ing of George Washington, of the family 
record inthe Bible of Augustine and 
Mary Ball Washington. The article is 
entitled, ‘‘The Preservation of Mount 
Vernon’’ and is written by Abby Gunn 
Baker. With theillustrations (twenty in 
number) and the interesting text, this is 
an article teachers will be sure to want. 

In connection with this, I wish to 
speak of an article which was published 
in the Century, November, 1887, ‘‘Mount 
Vernon in Washington’s Time,’’ page 
224. Drawings made by Washington for 
alterations are most interesting and a 
-plate published in London in Isaac 
| Weld’s*‘ Travel Through North America’? 
lis used. And ‘‘The Youth of Washing- 





!ton,’? which is written by Dr. S. Weir 
| Mitchell, is given in the April, 1904, 
Century. If-you have access to the file, 
| you will find these Century articles ex- 


cellent to use together. 


A vivid account of Washington’s illness 
a‘id death is given by his family physician 
11 the August, 1895, Colonial Magazine. 
TLis is decidedly heplful for the teacher 

| to read but should not be given to young 
| children. But the article noted next will 
be enjoyed bythe boys and girls and can 
| be easily procursed,—‘‘Belvoir on the 
Potomac,’’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Youth’s Companion, Feb. 13, 1904. Il- 
lustrated. The Fairfax estate where Wash- 
|ington spent ‘‘the happiest days of his 
youth ;'’ the long visit at Mount Vernon, 
| then the home of George’s brother Law- 
rence and his wife Anna Fairfax Wash- 
ington; the historic pen knife which 


friends; Lord Fairfax’s lové for the young 
Washington; the continuance of the 
friendship in spite of differing political 


The frontispiece and the poem it illus- 
trates, ‘‘Peary’s Dogs,’’ in February St. 
Nicholas, should be used in every school- 
room. The author of the poem is lL. N. 
Chapin and it is based on a quotation of 
Peary’s which is given. The drawing is 
by Frank Stick. 

‘*Beyond the Dead Sea,’’ by Ellsworth 
Huntington, Ph. D., Yale University, 
page 419, February Harper’s. Eleven 
illustrations. Those who read and used 
the former paper will be much interested 
in this. The Mount of Obelisks; Petra; 
Moab and Edom; cisterns: sand dunes; 


Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


NOW for Spring Bird Study 
Send 56 cents for 56 Easter Pictures, no two alike,54¢x8 
As aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc., use 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH {:."ser2" 


Size 54%x8, 

)The off6 cent pictures are5 to 8 timesthe size of this one) 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 33. 
Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. 

cents each for 13 or more. 


Two 





**The Mill” 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 inches, including margin; price, 75 cents each, 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illustrations, two pictures 


and a Colored Bird picture. 


AWARDED FOUR THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


GOLD MEDALS BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Recelves 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states. We can place 
you in any position from rural school to university. Write for our circular and enroll at once. 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY-*. L. MYERS &CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 1545 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo.; 12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


FISHER«: ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing vuanvany P= ™*"-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















A PLACING COME OUT WEST—Where it Pays to Teach 
Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. Wedo not send printed notifica- 
AGENCY tion forms to a number of applicants telling them to ‘go after” vacancies, or rumored va- 
cancies, We write up and send to the employer a special bound report upon our candidate, 
FOR showing preparation, personality and experience. This costs us money, but it ‘‘places” the 
TEACHERS teacher, Send for our catalogue today. 
BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO., Inc., Dept. 10, Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bidg., Denver, Colo. Est. 7 Yrs. 





THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


In successful operation 22 years: covers South and West. We can place competent teachers at 
good salaries, Address 
J. L. RUSSELL, Mogr., 313 Garrett Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Ky., Pendleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota, 
A Recommendation Agency of the highest class. CO-OPERATIVE. Write any office for registration 
blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in every State. 


5 
TEACHER’S /2th year. The Agency that is on the ground and does the business. For 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 20 
] a position in Washington, Oregon, Idabo, Montana and Alaska, register 
PACIF AGENCY in this Agency. 2,500 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certification Cir- 


cular, Registration Form and information, write B. W. Brintnall, Mgr., 535 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 


J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 
Box 53H. Pierre, South Dakota. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency “xcrossonso ves. 








30 years of success, Foremost in 
public confidence. Large demand. 
Register now. Circulars free. 

Cc. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 








The agency that can serve you best in 
this territory, because its manager is ai 
experienced man of school affairs, located 
right on the ground. Write for Bulletin 
and Registration Blank. 





Jamestown, N, Y. 
Write us for particulars. 








geological studies of great interest; ‘‘the 
desert isalmost the same the world over.’’ 


Stewart Building, Utica, N. Y. 


Recommends teachers personally to public 
and private school officials, Kast and West 
Register Now and have the services o 
a reliable and efficient Agency. 


“‘No Position No Fee.” 
Utica Teachers Agency, 





Fascinating is tle account of the find- 
ings and adventures of ‘‘An Ethnologist 
in the Arctic,’’ especially as the north 
coast of Alaska is tle scene of operations. 
To see the picture of ‘‘A Steamer Down 
the Yukon River’ will make the river a 
reality, page 462. There are five illus- 


Soo UR 

== 

“Keenoh”’ agents make this and more. ‘‘Keenoh’ 
is the great razor sharpener, the only one 
that will hone orstrop. L. A. Flinker 
makes $50.00 to $150.00 a week selling it. 

KEENOH CO. 1801 Keenoh Bl. Detroit, Mich. 


gPentRAlr AGENTS WANTED ~ 


uaranteed Crayons size 16x20 40c. Frames at your ow1. price. 
30 days’ credit, samples free. We are notin the pictare and frame 
trust, We own a large frame factory and sellat one-half the price 
Portrait companies can. Our business established 25 years. We 
can give you steady employment, Our big wholesale art catalog 
with confidential prices and instructions mailed free to equate 
WILLIAMS PICTURE & FRAME CO.,2564 Taylor St., CHICAGO] 










Write today. 








trations. The text is most readable and 
it will be well to give the article to thie 
pupil. It is written by Vilhjalmr Stef- 
ansson, formerly of Peabody Museum, 
Harvard, recently with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Polar Expedition. Harper’s, Feb- 
ruary. 


_ There are teachers who welcome with 
enthusiasm the articles of Robert Hichens 
and the pictures of Jules Guerin. Three 
of the ten pictures by this artist, in the 
February Century, are in color and they 
illustrate the article, '‘The Spell of Dam- 
acsus,’’ which is the second paper on 
‘‘The Holy Land.’’ ‘‘ Damascus is one 
of the most ancient cities in the world. 
It looks one of the newest.’’ ‘‘Nota 
‘city of sights;’’’ ‘‘nevertheless—never 


BOOKS YOU WANT 


Every progressive teacher wants books which are really 
helpful. Below we offer two which are highly endorsed by thou- 
sands of intelligent teachers. / 


H H is intended for both men and women 
The Little School Mistress and is one of the most agape | 
and helpful books for teachers ever written. It is as pjeasing as a nove 
and brim fuil of practical and hel aot pease Good paper..well print- [J 
ed and beautiful cloth binding. e Dollar a copy postpaid. 


Showalter’s Arithmetical Reference and Solution 


Book is the most helpful book for teachers of arithmetic ever written. |] 
It makes the principles of arithmetic so clear that a teacher can jf} 


























tired of wandering among bazaars, mos- 
ques, gardens, klians, cafes, etc.’’ . 


The boys should have the privilege of | | 
reading the article about ‘‘The Brennan | | 
Mono-Rail Car’’ by Percival Gibbon, in 
the February McClure’s, page 430. The 


seven pictures and the diagram of the 
gyro-car will awaken animated discus- : 


solve the most difficult problenis in any arithmetic and can make the study 
of arithmetic pleasing and interesting to pupils. It is worth more than a 
dozen keys. It is positively the best book on this subject you can_ buy. 
Four hundred and fifty pages, strong cloth binding. Postpaid, One Dollar 
and Thirty-five Cents. th Books to one address for Two Doilars. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Publisher, 


| 
| 
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Acme Declamation Book, Selections suitable for 
— any occasion, and for any age or either sex. 
The list of contents saves much time by indicating 
how long each selection is, also whether it is for 
one or more boys orgirls—and whether for big boys 
and girls or little folks, etc, 30c, x 

All The Holidays. A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Kxercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Yeur's, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25c. 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages. 25c, 

Artistic Entertainments. For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises, * A great variety of material 
of unusual merit.” 25 cents, 

Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Tr: tin, Hiring asServant, Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw's 
Visit, His Sweet Boquet, The Little Prohgpitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 

jand Drill. Bright and easy. 64 pages. 1c, 

Gest Drill Book. Populardrillsand marches. 25c. 

Brown’s Reciter. Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25c 





wo, 

Castle’s School Entertainments. —Recitations, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., for primary and interme- 
diate grades, 

Catchy Comic Dialogues. New, clever. 
people and adults, 25¢ 

Child’s Own Speaker, Rook. Recitatious, motion 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
small children, dc, 

Choice Dialogues. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, The 
best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted to 
Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults, 40c, 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts. 

College Reciter. For older pupils. 25c. 

Comic E ntertainer. Recitations, monologues and 
dis logue 8. Bc 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
dec: ealioas and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 2c. 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dialogues, recifations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages, 25, 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator. Contains a large number 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., selected 
from the most cele sbrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also SUgCOSuLONS as to stage urrangements, making 
costumes, SC y,etc. 26 cts, 

Easy Entertai nts For Young People—Orig- 
inal and simple plays, short comedies, and other 
entertainments, all easily produced, 25 cts 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, T he 
collection for intermediate grades, 20 cts 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular. 25e. 

iday Afternoon Speaker. Very popular for all 






For young 









A new 





Handy Pieces to Speak. Each on u separate card. 
For convenience in making use of these selections 
they have been classified as tollows;: Primary, 36 
selections. Tntermediate, 36 selections Advanved, 
46 selections, Each set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea 
sons, and the several holidays. Kach piece is print- 
ed on good stout cardboard, and the cards belonging 
to each grade are enclosed ina heavy manila enve- 
lope with the contents printed on the cover, Prices 

rimary, 20c, Intermediate, 20c; Advanced, 2c, 

Helper in ‘School Entertainments, The. invatu- 
able to every teacher, 25c, 

How to Celebrate. Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, ‘Twenty complete programs, 25c. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
(, Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 30c, 

Ideal Drills. Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Buttertly Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Searf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others, 30c, 

Little Grandmother's March and Drill. By Alice 
Cook Fuller, Fors or 12 girls, Drill and exercise 
with candle-sticks, teacups and Knitting. Costumes 
very effective, Le 

Ladies’ Reciter. Filled with selections in prose and 


verse, bspecially adapted to girls, 25e. 
Last Day’ s Exercises, The. Thirty pieces on twenty 
ecards. For children of from 6 to 10 years, Loe, 


Little People’s Dialogues. New, original, bright, 
and fresh. For speci: ul day “also | general occasions, 
For children of eight to twelve years, 25¢ 

Little People’s Speaker. Shoemaker. A: superior 
collection of recitations and readings, For children 
ofeight to twelve years. 25¢ 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to tif- 
teen characters each, = 25c, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People. Espec- 
ially adapted for school entertainments, Holidays, 
A nhiversary and other exercises, 25c. 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har- 
riette Wilbur. <A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones, 25c. 

New Celebrations. For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
ete, from which the teacher may select a full pro- 
gram suited to her grade. 25c. 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tableaux, churades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25c. 

Old Time Humorous Dialogues. A new and choice 
selection, 25 cents, 

Original Dialogs for Any Time. Interesting and 
umusing dialogs Which may be given in any room, 
with very few property requirements, by primary 
and intermediate grades. “They are witty, spicy, 
and lively.” 25c. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches. By 
Marie Irish, Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25c 

Popular Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cents, 

Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues. By a teacher 
of much experience. Practicaliy tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect'success. 25c, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose and 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 25c. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations. The best Eng 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces for 
school and other entertainments, 25c. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues, 25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 2c. 

Recitations for Primary Grades. By Elizabeth F. 
Guptill, “Not a Recitation in the collection that 
is dull orimpractical.” 15¢c, 

Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. A beautiful 
spectacular entertainment for any occasion. The 
costumes, though easy to provide, are most charm- 
ing. The movements of the march are easily 
learned by the aid ofthe diagrams provided. — lic. 

Surprise Drill Book. Fresh, novel and attractive 
drills and marches, 25c, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Pantomimes, Etc., Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades 


Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
5 Wooster, A. collection of the very bright- 
est and best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for 
the younger pupils, 170 separate pieces, Substan- 
tial covers and strongly bound, 25 cents. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 

Young Folks. “By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. One of 
the best dialogue books in print. For children of 
twelve to fifteen years. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments. Rook. Contains 
motion songs, Concert pieces, pantomimes, tam- 
bourine and fan drills, tableaux, etc, Le. 

Young Folks’ Recitations. Shoemaker, An ex- 
cellent selection of recitations. For children of fif- 


teen years, 25e, 


SONG NOVELTIES 


An Indian Lullaby—A gem from the comie opera, 
“The Captain of Plymouth,” 
forconcert, parlor or schoolroom use, Very novel 
when costumed, May be used as solo aud chorus in 
connection with Indian Maiden drill, 40c, 

Blacksmith, The—A rollicking song which savors 
strongly of hammer and anvil, Solo and chorus, 
25 cts. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cute words. soothing melody, aud 
graceful motions. A very rare production which 
we recommend most highly. 25 cents, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed—A charming Doll’s 
lullaby forany number of litthe mothers, It will 
soothe the most stubborn babies. 25 cents. 

I Can Hardly Wait Until | Grow to be a Man— 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Mu. 
sic catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents, 

Inthe Days I Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A choice solo,  25¢. 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red. White and 
Blue—A most popular flag song. Rousing a lody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds, 25, 

Little Mothers —Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers, For any number, 25 cts. 

Merry Farmers, The —A costume song for small 
boys. A success, 25 Cts, 

Mud Pies—A cute costume song for litle cooks, 
For any number of girls, cents. 

The Mill—Solo and chorus Fern ale of the old 
mill and the a gray.’’ A pretty and pleasing 
song. 25 cen 

The Public Schools Will Make us Trye Ameri- 
cans—Four children aud chorus, costumed if de- 
sired. Seutimeut aud music tine. 2c 

The Quarrel-—An amusing duet fora little boy and 
girl, Very easy. 25 cents, 

Wave Old Glory—A_ patriotic song with rousing 
chorus, A splendid marching song. 2) cents, 

We Wanta Twelve-Hour Day - lor tivo girls aud 
two boys aud chorus, Pleuty of action and music 
very attractive. 25¢. 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady -One of the 
best of the many doll songs. Sweet words and easy, 
pretty melody. 2c, 





A striking number - 


Price 15 cents each unless different prices are 




















given, . F. 
Black’ s Funnygraph—15 min............0668. 6 0 
Borrowing Trouble—20 minutes.............. 3 5 
Borrowed Luncheon— min........ ocee 0 5 
Club Woman and Hero—30 min........ 3.1 
Country Justice—20 minutes... 8 0 
Convention of Papas—25 miiute:s 7 0 
Dude in Cyclone—20 minutes.......... 5 3 
Family Strike—20 minutes............... 3 3 
Great Doughnut Corporation—30) min. 35 
Great Med. Dispensary —30 min......... 6 0 
Hans von Smash—2 acts, 30 minutes 43 
Irish Linen Peddler—2 acts, 40 minutes 3 3 
Is the Editor In ?—20 minutes........... 42 
It’s allin Pay Streak —3 acts, 1 br. - 40 min, 2 43 
Kansas Immigrants —20 minutes............. 5 1 
Love and Lather—45 min..... Pe 3 2 
Madame Princeton’s Temple ‘of Beauty— 
UM cs ccedbashsessensekiseken paweves 0 6 
like Donovan. s Courtship—15 3 a ; 1 3 
Model of a Wife—25 min........... ccc cece ee eee 3 2 
My Neighbor's Wife—45 min.. 33 
Not a Manin House—4 min... sae 
Obstinate Family —40 min....... 33 
Pets of Society—2" minutes. 07 
Rejected—40 MINULES. ..... cee ee cece ee eee 5 3 
School Ma’am—4 acts, 1 hr. 45 ininute 65 
Sham Doctor —10 my Gel SSR i ae 42 
The New Woman - 3 acts, I hour.............. 36 
Topp’s Twins—4 acts, 2 hours, 25 cents....... 6 4 
Too Much of a Good Thing —45 minntes...... 3 6 
Too Much One Head—25 win................. 2 4 
Uncle Dick’s Mistake—20. mii. 33 
Under the Laurels—5 acts, 2 hour 5 4 
Wanted; A Correspondent—2 acts, 45 min. 45 
Who is Who ?—40 min....... Sieasiibaaushanaxe 3 2 





Choice' Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems. KATHERINE ‘. BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS, Selections of the very best in poetry a 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also for class reading and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, I, III. Book Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VIi, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. 
each. Set of Three, paper, 50 cents. All in ono 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents, 


Wiant’s Drilis.—Lvucta M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, een 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS. = y 

Yaukee DoodleDrill— arn Ni it 
Flower Drill—Marchinug 7 F 
through Georgia, one Wo 
and two—Wand Drill 
Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick  Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25c, 








POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


By GRACE B. FAXON. 


prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher of elocution. 


This collection is made up of well-known favorites, 
companied by Lesson Talks on how to render itintelligently, dramatically and pleasingly. 
Instruction is given almost line by line, word by 


Each selection ac 
Lessous 


word; no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice. Popular selections for 


Pautomimes are included in each part. 
noes selections. 


PART I—Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime); 
An Order fot a Picture; 
PART II— —Jesus Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride 


Have Drunk My Last Glass ; 
Burn a Heap; Toa Waterfowl ; 
of Jennie McNeal; 


Jerry. 


Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas ; 
Ages (Pantomime); 


Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells ; 


Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; 
Signal Box ; John Maynard; Ou the Rappahaunock; Somebody’ s Mother. 
Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime), 
How He Saved St. Michael's ; 
The Little Fireman; 


Issued in four separate books, each containing seven or 


Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I 


Bobby Shaftoe ; 
The Fireman ; How to 


Independence Bell ; 


The First Thanksgiving ; In the 
PART III—The Last 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
PART IV—Rock of 
The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; 
The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 


Kate Shelly; 


Issued in Four Parts, Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


A delightful series of short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principall¥ ad- 
apted for younger pupils: written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 
Every play tried and proven before publication in this form, Each play in separate book. 


Price, 10 cents each; the twelve bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. Several 
songs to familiar airs. About pineteen characters, 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. 
Very simple in dialogue and costume. Each child 
has little to learn, and play may be lengthened or 
shortened as desired 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee, [n- 
troducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, Har- 
pers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or more, 
Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Japanese Reception. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year's Play, easily costumed and full of color. 
I4 girls and 12 boys may be used. 

Little Mothers. By Grace B. Faxon. A _ very 
pretty entertainment for little Ones. Six separate 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc. 
ing dolls in each. 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T. B. 
Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original 
music. 14 main characters, and as many others as 
desired, 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 6,12, 18 or 24 girls 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys and 
girls anda finale together. With music. Any num- 
ber of children. 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary Makinlay. 
Tntroducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music, 20 
or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. Sev- 
eral children costumed as tlowers, and others with 
water pots and rakes. Much singifg, all to familiar 
airs, ending with a fine drill and march. Thirty girls 
and nine boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys make a garden. Mother Nature and the fairies, 
Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and six little 
girls and seven little boys appear at the party of the 
flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Little 
Pilgrim Maids aud Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey and 
girls as variousfruits. Several songs to familiar airs, 
As many children may take part as desired. 








The Year’s Entertainmen 


to supply ample material for every possible occasion. 
They are arrauged by months--one book for each 
month of the school year. 

Size, Price, Etc. 
or numbers, 
pages each, size 
printed on good paper with strong and attractive 
paper covers. 


( The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60¢ / 
Price ; \ The Last Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c | $1.0 
Sets will not be otherwise broken. All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25. 
NOW, TO-DAY, and if irel ise 
Order These Books factory return aun & aus an adat taba 
will be refunded. 
BB™ See extended advertisement and special combinations elsewhere in this journal. 


is a set of ten 
books intended 


The set comprises ten volumes 
having from 40 to 48 double column 
5'4x8% inclses. They are well 


The Complete 
Set of 10 Vols. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Paper 25 cents | 


! of the insurgent West, 


| pictures. 
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A special Commissioner of the Surete 
Generale, detaiied to accompany royal 
visitors to France, should have some in- 
teresting stories te tell. Such is Xavier 
Paoli and the stories he tells in the Feb- 
ruary McClure’s of-‘‘ Recollections of the 
Kings and Queensof EKurope’’ make most 
delightful ; reading and vivify the names 
with which pupils are more or less fa- 
miliar. The fifteen pictures will appeal 
to the girls especially. Tales of prin- 
cesses always are delightful. These true 
tales are especially so. 


‘Canada’s Work for her Farmers,’ by 
L. S. Brownell, is an excellent geographi- 
cal article. February McClure’s page 404. 
Agricultural problems attacked through 
the experimental plan; soil made to in- 
crease its yield; things of service to Can- 
ada eagerly sought ; shelter belts of trees; 
farms in Ottawa, British Columbia; the 
Northwest apples; wheat markets, etc.— 
these are some of the interesting matters 
discussed. 


There is a concise, column-and-a-half 
sketch of Wilbur Wright in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for February, on page 452. 
It is just the thing to give to the boys 
aud girls. Ask them to tell you the chief 
characteristics of the aviator and ask them 
if these qualities are worthy of emula- 
tion. A full-page photograph, said to be 
one of the best ever taken of Wilbur 
Wright, is given on page 452. It willbe 
well to use also the sketch of Gifford Pin- 
chet, page 457, with full-page photo- 
graph. ‘‘Born toa fortune—he preferred 
to work.’’ ‘‘For others—he spent liber- 
ally.’’ If you would like to have, for 
use with the class, tiie photographs of 
nineteen members of the Senate, get the 
opening article of February American 
Magazine. You will enjoy the text and 
it will make you ‘‘think,’’—‘'Is the Re- 
publican Party Breaking Up?’’—the story 
by Ray Stannard 
Baker. 


Scribner’s for February gives one article 
that is full of interest from iany points 
of view, -—‘‘ The Progressive Pacific Cvast’’ 
by Henry T. Fink. There are twenty-two 
Those of Mount Shasta, Mount 
Hood, Crater Lake, Tie Willamette River, 
Mount Tacoma, are valuabie in the class- 
room especially. A group of four well- 
known men, taken at Santa Rosa, Cal., 
is of interest also. Ask the boys and 
girls to guess the names,—describing the 
people first to them,—page 220. 


‘*Flagler and Florida’’ by Edwin fas 
fevre, with eight pictures, is a story of 
the development of wintertime Florida. 
‘The heart of our Riviera’’—Palin Beach; 
an old canal, a Spanish survival ; the lake 
drive at Palm Beach; near a Flagler hotel 
of the Bahamas, St. Augustine, etc. 
Everybody’s, February, page 168. 


** All Aboard for Bombay,’’ by E. Alex- 
ander Powell, F. R. G. S., February, 
Everybody’s, page 205. Seven pictures 
and map. ‘‘A very unhappy little boy-- 
when they put him on the throne he 
cried;'’ the little boy’s country and its 
geograpliy and history; Is the map of 
Persia to be repainted? Russian secret 
agents in the Persian capital; all-rail 
route to India, independent of the Suez 
canal. Trace possible routes as outlined. 


Of course, all teachers should know of 
the work of Senator Stout of Wisconsin 
to make the public schools'at Menominee 
and elsewhere better, and of the resulting 
Stout Institute. On page 217 of February 
Lippincott’s is a reference to these mat- 
ters and other matters which are of inter- 
est to us all, but to teachers especially. 
This is the second paper by Joseph M. 
Rogers, author of ‘‘ Educating Our Boys.’’ 
This paper treats of ‘‘ Education Outside 
of Books.’’ 


The illustrations of the February Sub- 
urban Life are, very many of them, of a 
chayacter to sugyest practical talks’? 
with the pupils about every day matters. 
Some of them have had experiences of 
their own in home money-making, home 
improvements, etc. And most boys are 
able to discuss intelligently an article 
like the opening article, ‘‘ Motoring on 
Winter Roads.’’ 





Spend Your Summers in Colorado 


Your name and address will bring full infor- 
mation about the 13th annual session of the 
Colorado Chautauqua and Summer School, “An 
Ideal Place for an Outing.” Address, F. A. 
Boggess, Sec’y, 20th and Waluut, Boulder, Col. 
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Souvenirs 


For twenty years we have been. manufacturing 
School Souvenirs which have been so popular as gilts 
from teacher to pupils on the last day of school, spec- 
ial days, holidays, ete. The color work on all except 


our Photo Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors. It 
has been Our constant aim to make the very best Sou- 
venirs that it was possible to produce, and by making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them 
at about the same prices that other firms ask for 
inferior goods, 


Pansy Souvenirs 





This is a single heavy card, 744x7%, elegantly 
lithographed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut 
out, with ribbon hanger. The name of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, ete., are printed onthe center panel. 
The photo of the teacher can be coy:ied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the Souvenir if desired, 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs, Cata 
lozue and samples free to those who inteud to order. 

The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or 
less, 3c. for each one in excess of 1:2. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Basket of Flowers 





Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of 
these superb novelties has ever been offered to teachers 
before. It isimpossible to give more than a faint idea 
of their elegance. They are fit to grace tue finest bou- 
doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other 
souvenir could be. Beautifully colored, embossed and 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the best 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are muiled to 
you flat. but when put together (only a moment's 
work ) they open out several inches, like a real basket 
of beautiful flowers, and will stand on the mantel or 
can be hung on the wall. They are intended for those 
teachers who desire something better than the ordi- 
nary souvenirs, even though they cost more. By ¢et- 
ting them made in immense quantities weare able to 
offer them at about half the price such novelties would 
ordinarily cost. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 

Basket of Wild Roses.—About 8 inches wide and 
14 inches high, 15c. each, 8 for S1. 

Basket of Violets.—About 12 mches wide and 10 
inches high, 20c. each, 6 for S1. 

Printing extra.—We can print on the panels sim- 
ilarto this: ‘With best wishes of your teacher, Rosa 
M. Knight, Milford, N. Y., Dec, 25, 1909,”’ in script ty pe. 
changing itas you desire. This extra printing costs 
5c. for each order. Names of pupils can not be added. 

Photo.—The photo of the teacher can be copied and 
placed on these souvenirs at an extra cost of 25c, for 12 
or less, 1c. each additional one. 
they are tooexpensive. Send the regular price. There 
is no printing on the samples.and you can use them 
lor gifts. 

We Make Seven Other Styles. 


Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to return them unsoiled— 
‘hey are too expensive to give to those whorask for 
them merely out of curiosity. 

(‘atalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 
It’s worth sending for. 


John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 


A Manual And Guide 
In U. S. History 


By H. M. Tipsword, A. M., Ph, D. 

Supt. CUMBERLAND Co. SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, ILL. 

Complete outline of entire subject ; outline of each 
Subject. emphasizing time, place, and cause and ef- 
fect relation ; numerous suggestions undereach divi- 
sion of subject ; longitudiaal ‘treatment of topics for 
review, such as Inventions, Boundary adjustments, 
Slaveryin U. S., Finance, Tariff, Foreign Relations 
ete, 

Endorsed by leading educators. ‘I like the plan of 
your outlipe to serve as a guide for the teacher, and 
for review. Your discussion of inventions, of treaties 
and boundary adjustments, of the slavery question, of 
'anking and money question. the tariff and so on, are 
especially profitable.”—Dr. David Felmley, President, 
State Normal School, Normal, Il. 

Cloth binding ; 156 pages ; price 50c, postpaid. Sold 
by Author, Toledo, Illinois. 











No Free Samples, | 





|M, and laying the brick is paid for at 
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| the corners are counted put once. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to auswer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Ari®imetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions And illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.th., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


I. What will it cost to build of com- 
mon bricks a house 32 ft. long, 30 ft. 
wide, and 25 ft. high, the walls being 
16 in. thick, when brick costs $8.50 per 


the rate of $2 per M, making full deduc- 
tions for two doors, each 7 ft. by 3% ft., 
and 12 windows, each 6 ft. by 3 ft.? 
Solution: 

In estimating material for a building 
There- 
fore, 32-+32+27%+4274%—118%, compass 
of building in teet, counting the corners 





but once. ‘ 

118% ft.x25 ft.—296624 sq. ft., entire | 
surtace of the walls before deductions are 
made for windows and doors. 


7X3%X2=49 sq. ft., deductions for 
door openings. 
6X3X12=216 sq. ft., deductions for 


window openings. 
49 sq. ft.+210 sq. ft. 265 sq. ft., total 
amount of deductions made for door and 


| window openings. 


2966% sq. ft.—265 sq. ft.—2701% sq. ft., 
surface of walls after deductions have 
been made for door and window openings. 

270174 X29 , , 

<a X $8. 50=$665.96, cost of the 
niaterial. 

32+32+430+30=124, compass of build- 
ing in feet, counting corners twice. | 

124 X25==3100 sq. tt. surface of walls 
making no deductions for door and win- 
dow eggs 

3100 sq. ft.—265 sq. ft.--2835 sq. ft., 
surface of walls making full deductions | 
for door and window openings. 


2835 X29 . 
ag X $2— $164.43, cost of labor. 
$665 .96+$164.43 


$830.39, total cost as 
required. . 


2. A man bought 50 shares of stock at 
120% %, and 6 montlis later a 3% % divi- 
dend was declared. He then sold the 
stock at 118%, brokerage in each case 
Find the net amonnt of gain or 


-G, 


loss, money being worth 5%. 
Solution: 

50X$100-—$5000, par value of the stock 
bouglit. 

$1.20% + %c=$1.20%, cost of $1 of the 
stock, including brokerage. 

5000 X $1.2034 — $6018.75, 
stock, or investment. 

$1.18— %c— $1.17%, selling price of $1 
of this stock, paying brokerage. 

5000 X $1.17% = $5893.75, the selling 
price of the stock. 


%%. 


cost of the 





3%% of $5000 $175, dividend de- 
clared before tie sale. Then, 
$5893.75+$175 $6068.75, amoun treal- 


ized irom the stock. 

The amount of $6018.75 for 6 mo. at 
5% — $6169.22, the amount that could 
have been realized by loaning his money 
instead of speculating in stock. Then, 

$6169. 22— $6068.75 $100.47, his net loss 
as required. 


3. Three men bouglit a grindstone 20 
inches in diameter. How mucli of the 
diameter must each grind off so as to | 
share the stone equally, making no al- 
lowance for the eve ? 

Solution: | 

The thfrd man’s share would be a cir- | 
cle whose area would be to the area of 
the stone as 1:3. Then since the diam- 
eters of any two circles are to each otlier 
as the square roots of their areas, we have | 
the following proportions: 

20: Diameter of third man’s share 


ee as ity ea 
| 
| 


...Diameter of third man’s share 
20X%/i 
In like manner the second and third 
man’s shares togetlier would make a cir- 
cle whose area would be to the area of the 


=11.54 inches. 


‘Presidents of the 


STUDY ART— 


AT HOME BY MAIL 


Learn to draw in Water Colors or Oil and Decorate China. 
Be an Artist, Illustrator, Designer or Cartoonist. We guar- 
antee success and teach you right in your own home, by 
mail. No previous experience necessary. Cost exceedingly 
small. Competent artists are in great demand. 


You can earn $2,000 to $3,000 a Year 


and even more! We employ the same methods as are used 
; in the famoug Ateliers of Paris, and guarantee to teach you 
with complete success by mail or make no charge for tuition. 
Eminent teachers, graduates of leading European Art Acade- 
mies. You will enjoy the work and you learn more quickly than by any other method. 
You can beautify your home with your own handiwork or establish art classes of your 
own. Don't hesitate because you think you have not sufficient talent. If you love the 
beautiful, we can teach you art. 


Write Today for Free Book ‘‘HOW TO LEARN ART’ 


Sent absolutely free if you write at once. It tells just the things that every artist 
or prospective artist should know. Tells ail about our unique and wonderful method 
of teaching art by mail. Don’t hesitate. Let us tell you how to fan that spark of 
genius into flame, Don’t wait. Send your name and address for the free book to-day. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, _ Studio 2353, OMAHA, NEB. 


ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-counfry spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE US . Tell your Pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

Washington eart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
ond Lincoln FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ..../|j 0_=== Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more, 

Re’ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “ae 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed insolid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. #2 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. -% 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Closing Day Souvenirs 


Just the thing for your Scholars 
at the Close of School. 


It has been the custom foral ng time for the teacher to 
present the scholars with some teken at the close of school 
and we believe our souvenirs are mere ap -ropriate and yet 
more inexpensive and will be appr cated to a greater degree 
than anything else you could give thein, 

Our new souvenir which is repre ented here, is entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen, Lustead of being 
printed in many colors, our new souvenir is e graved in a 
tich photo brown and is positively the neat st and finest 
thing that has ever been offered you. These souvenirs were 
especially designe for the higher grade teachers and alse 
those of lower grades who do not care for anything so “loud” 
in color. To those who j hivhiv colored souvenirs we 
wish to say that we can supply them aiso und will send sam- 
ples upon rece: pt of request. 

The size of souvenir is 84 x 5 inehes and contains 12 pages 
including the cover and the mside conteins a small poem 
titled “Close of School” also an excellent poem entitled 
“Opportunity” together with appropriate matter. We print 
for you the name of your school, district number, township, 
county, state, school board, teacher and seholars, which 
We furnish these souvenirs with or with ut photo of 
If photo is wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or school house 
We can copy a large or small photo, but 























TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 

















wish 





Souvenir No. 8 


matter you must send us when you order. 


teacher or school house. 
and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. 
if you want the best resylts, send us a good clear phote that is not too sinall, Your photograph will 
be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: 
The photos we use on our souvenir style 8 are much larger than the ones we have been making, being 
144x214 inches and we think you will find them larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the 
good features of our new design and we are sure you will be more than pleased with the photo, 

Price Postpaid: 40 or less without photo 5c each, addttional ones4c each. 40 or less with photo 6c 
each, additional ones 5¢ each. Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5e per dozen. Wesell no 
less than 10 to one teacher and in no case will we fill orders for less than there are scholars names to be 
printed. A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post cards and Photo- 


| graphs, 


FREE, With every order amounting to $1.59 or more we will give free an elegant portrait of the 
U. 8. from Washington to Taft size 16 x 20 inches, just the thing to have framed for 
your school room, Jf you will send us two or more orders at one time, you may deduct 10% from your 
remittance. In this vase however we cannot send you the portrait. Our souvenirs are exactly as repre- 
sented here and if you do not fiud them so, you may retura them and we will refund your money. 
That’s the way we have been doing business for the last ten years. Remittance must accompany al- 
orders, Hf any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of 


| charge. 





What a Customer says: 
Lucketts, Va. 
Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, 0. 

Messrs:—Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount 
of order after deducting the regular commission of 
10%. Please send me the'portruits of Presidents, I 
have sent you nine different orders, including my 
own, in the last four years amounting to twenty odd 
dollars and each order has given satisfaction. 

Yours respectfully, Leslie E. Fries, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 
Box 200. 














University of Michigan '" Sune: Session 1910 
Regular session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar- 


macy, and Library Methods. Biological Station, Northern Michigan. Increased facilities for graduate work. 
Delightful location. Expenses low. For particulars address, University of Michigan, Box 9. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made. 


Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences 
at Night, With His Friends, With 

zo, His Deer Huut, The Banquet, 
Large }! vatha. His Canoe, 


Robinson Crusoe 
Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in 


Sand, Finding Friday, Crusoe in 


Hut, Crusee and the Englishmen, 


Crusoe and His Father. 
Mother Goose 
Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


Clock and Mouse, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Peter, Peter, Pumyp- 
kin hater, My Son John, 

Hi Diddle, Diddie, Kie., Mother 
Goose at Pienic, Mother Goose 
Going to School, 


Program Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 

Desiznoof grapes with fancy dou- 
ble letter ix inches high, ive 
1, ¥ W danedve Nice for tall 

i inneof bunnies and roses, with 
loul tte for two color work, 
A pretty design for spring, S1z¢ 
17 X40 the he 


Eskimo Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Mother and 
Eskimo at Home, 


kskimo Fishing, 
Child in Home, 
Itome of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Ilole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog 
Eskimo in Canoe, 
Polar 
Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


Carrving Seal, 


Mother with two Children, 


Welcome Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 


Faney double letters six inches 
high, decorated with flowers, birds 
and buttertlies, The decoration is 
arranged so as to be used to pre- 


pare a pretty blackboard border 


also, Size 22x44 inches, 


Ve ay BusYWORK 


\“s)) STENCILS 
y = 







sy{ Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No. 1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts, 
Set No. 2 
Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 


Physiology Stencils 





Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fime,...... ........ 15 cts, 
Circulation of the Blood, .» 10 ets, 
Human Body Showing v its al Orgs uns +. 10 cts, 
Heart Showing allthe Parts..... é.0sceness0 Ga 
Braib Showing Pairs of Nerves, ete. buen .. ets, 
Stomach and Tntestines...........e.eeeee .. locts, 
Kar Showing all the Parts.............. cece lv cts. 
Kye Showing all the Parts.........ssesscsesees 5 cts 


Alphabet Stencils 


These stencils ure used to pre- 


pare mottoes and other fancy 
A wording. They are very practi- 

cal and economic al. 

Set 2',in. high like* ym al oe cee0kOC 

Set 12 in. high like* ‘for 





Set 6 in. high like * i for. Ze 
Set5in. high like the “Koll ‘of 
Honor” stenei!l illustrated for.,20e 
Set4in. high, handsome double 
letters, capitals and small let- 
d “(\y ters for. - 
a Set 
4 } )\ board, capitals 


Medium Slant for black- 
small letters 





—_ en OMA MSULEG. 00. 00cccccccrcesssees ue 
Me, Set Spencerian for blackboard, 

capitals, small letters and tigures for...... le 
Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 


COTE BME TIGULCH FOF. oo cccscccvcsctcccecccscccccces 10c 


Orders for any of the above filled by— 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The above stencil, 22 inches high, for 5 cents. 
Bunnies with Eggs, 17x22, for 5 cents. 

10 Easter Busy work Stencils for 10 cents. 
Large Easter Calendar for 10 cents. 


LARGE STENCILS 


Size 22x34 inches. Each 10 Cents 

Roll of Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
Maytlower, Large Turkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving Eight Deer, 
Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas 
Tree, A Merry Christmas. A Happy New. Year, Christ Child, 
Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Boys with Flags, Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large 
Flax, Colonial Relics, Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant ou Hors@)? Madouna apd 
Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family. 





Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large double let- 


ters, deeorated with daisies, See above cut. 
Size JIN34 inches, 

Large ow! with scroll decorated with violets aud having dou- 
ble letters fortwocolor work. Quite appropriate for spring. 


Size 22x34 inches, 


Very handsome. 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 
Children with Barre! of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds. 

Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar ou Tail. 
Holiy and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum. 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Litule Bo-Peep and ITer Sheep. 
Sunbonuet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Caleudar. 
Large Vireplace Calendar, 
Large Spread Kagle Calendar. 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Patriotic Stencils, assorted for............ lu cents | 
10 Washington and Lipeolu subjects for..... WW ceuls 
10 Valentine stencils, assorted for.........e. lv cents 


10 Master Stencils assorted, for............08- 10 cents 
10 Mother Goose Steucils, assorted for ... 10 ceuts 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for. ; 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for..........46. 10 cents 






10 Sunbonnet Baby steucils, assorted ftor....10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for... .......66. 1) ceuts 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for.........- 10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for............- 10 vents 
10 blower Stencils, assorted for.............. 10 ceuts 
WW Fruitaud Vegetablestencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stenvils of Toys, assorted for. ..........005 l0cenuts 


15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for.....15 ceuts 


The above 15 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.20 | 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

Mapy of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
dats and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Talt. Lougteilow, 
Columbus. Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indiau Chief, Squaw aud Papoose, eee 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Klephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf. Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Kagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buttalo, Be eur, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steanier, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby. Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossoms, Duteh Children, Jack O'Lanterus, 
Kaster Lilies, Flag and Eagle, 
sorted Flowers, Grapes 
Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Eggs, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
O* Lantern October Calendar, 


Large Map Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


United States, North America, South America, 
Kurope, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New Euglaud 
States, Middle Atlantic States. Kast Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Ceutral States, 


West Central States. Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 
Special Map Stencils 
Name Any State for Blackboard, each.......20 cts. | 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each, .20 cts, 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each, .20 cts, 


Large World for Blackboard, each...........30 ets, 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts. Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 


Small Map Stencils 


Order any of the above Damed map stencils you 
wish for seatwork purposes. They are 8!.x11 inches 
and the price is 3cents each, 


Borders 


Each 5 cents 





Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 


Sunbounet Babies, 
Duteb Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 


Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkius, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabhits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies, 
Eating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cattails, Mor- 
ning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, 
Frogs, Goslings, Stork Border, Asters, Carnations, 
Vegetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, 
Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunting, Vio- 
lets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, Assorted 
Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag Bunt- 
ing. 


SUPPLIES 


STAMPING POWDER.— Blue Stamping Powder 
in ', pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete, 

Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 

COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colored Cray- 
ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 

Assorted Colors 
1 doz, for 15c ; 2 doz. 25c ; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, 


NEW YORK. 


-. cents | 


Spread Eagle, As- | 
Corn Shocks September | 


' March 1910. 


20: Diameter of this circle ::4/37:4/2. 
.’. Diameter of this circle = 20K / 2 a 
ye 


| stone as 2:3. Then, as before, we have, 


Bo Ok ARTE 

.*. Second man’s share of ‘the diameter 
16.32 in. — 11.54 in.=4. 78-+inches. 

.*. First man’s share of diameter- 20 
inches —16.32 inches — 3.08 inches, 


4. A merchant sold a consignment of 
blankets at 3/4 commission, receiving in 
payment a bank note for one month, 
which he had discounted at 6% 3 he then 
invested the proceeds in wool at 30 cents 
per pound, charging 3 % commission for 
buying it; his commission for purchas- 
ing the wool was $45. What was the 
value of -the consignment ? -How much 
wool did he buy? 

Solution: 

34‘ of 30c=",c, commission for buy- 
ing 1 pound of wool. 
| $45+,',¢--20000, number of pounds of 
wool bought. 

.*.20000 X 30c= $6000, cost of the wool. 
Then, 

$6000-+$45=$6045, the uet proceeds of 
the note discounted at bank, after de- 
ducting the bank discount and _ the 
apent’s commission for selling the 
blankets. 

The bank discount on $1 of the note 
for 33 days at 6%--$.0055. Then, 

$i—$.0055 - $.9945, proceeds of $1 of tlic 
note after deducting the bank discount. 

3c «commission due on $1 of that note. 
Then, 
$.9945 
$1 of the note. 
$6045+-$.9645— $0207.49, the face of tle 
note, or value of the consignment of 
blankets, counting grace. 
Note: 

The proceeds of $1 of the note, not 
|counting yrace $.g05. Then, f$o045~+ 
| $.965=$0264.24, face of the note, or value 
of the consignment of blankets. Days of 
grace have been abolished in all but 17 
| of the states and territories. 





| 


final proceeds on 





Then, 


5. Bought stock at 10% discount, 
which rose to 5% premium, and sold tor 
cash; paying a debt of $33, I invested. the 
balance in stock at 2% premium, which, 
sold at par, left me $11 less than at first; 
how much money had J at first ? 
Solution: 

goc cost of $1 of the first stock, and 

$1.05=its selling price. 

| “10? of my first money=amouyt of 

cash received from sale of first stock. 
$1.02 cost of $1 of the second stock. 

Therefore, the par value of the second 

stock bought would only: be }°° of the 

number of dollars with which it is bought. 

Then, 289 of 1° of my first money=|/} 
of my first money, par value of stock that 
could be bought if the debt of $33 is not 
paid. But $33+$1.02=32;4; .°. $32, , 
par value of stock that $33 would buy. 

Then, 433 of my first: money—$32,°.= 
par value ‘of the second stock bought, the 
debt of $33 being paid; and since this 
stock is sold at par, is also represents tlie 
money received from the sale of this 
stock. 

.*.173 of my first money —$32)",==}2) of 
my first money—$1I. 

hen, 3, of my first money=§$21I,°., 
ri; of my first money=,', of 
$21,°. or $3}, and 
123 of my first money—$148.50. 


6. Bought a check on a suspended 
bank at 55%; exchanged it at par for 
railroad bonds at 60%, which bear 7% 
interest ; what rate of interest do I re- 
ceive on the amount of money invested? 
Solution: 

Let $100=face of check bought. 

55c—cost of $1 of this check. Then, 

100 X 55c=$55, cost of check or invest- 
ment. 

6oc_-cost of $1 of railroad bonds. Then, 

$100--$ ,°,°, $1663, par value of raijroad 
stock. 

7% of $1662—$113, annuai income from 
railroad bonds. 

The interest on $55 for I year “ 2 ey 
55¢ oF $34 10s 

+. $113-+$) }—21,7, .°.21,7, %=rate of iti- 
terest on investment as required. 


7. -Divide $470 among A, B and C so 
that their shares shall be to’ each other in 
order as }, } and } 

Solution: 

i, ; and ! are to each other as 7%, |) 
and 12. Whien fractions have a co:-won 
denominator they are to- each other as 
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CROOKED SPINES 
MADE STRAIGHT 


Teachers, in the Name of 


Humanity 
we ask your co-operation and assistance in saving 
the children under your care from a life of sut- 
fering and torture. Statistics show that over 240 
of the school children are afflicted 
with spinal trouble in some one of 
its various forms. Send to us the 
names and addresses of the par- 
ents’ of those of your pupils who 
suffer from @urvature or any form 
of spinal trouble. 

You will do a Ittle child an 
act of lifelong kindness. 

The famous Sheldon Method, 
without pain, inconvenience or 
loss of time, fas already helped 
over 15,000 eases of spinal cur- 
vature, Varying in age from 
six months to eighty years 
and over. It does away 
forever Nhe the unyield- e 
ing, torturing plaster of “-<—-*~-- 
paris, steel and leather We Have Cured Hundreds 
jackets. Like This. 

There is not a single case of spinal curvature in 
the world the Sheldon Method will not immeasur- 
ably benefit. It is as firm as steel and yet elastic 
at the right place. It gives an even, perfect sup- 
port to the weakened or deformed spine. It is as 
casy to put on or take off as a coat, causes no in- 
convenfence and does not chafe or irritate. 


Thirty Days Free Trial 


The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each indi- 
vidnal perfectly, It weighs ounces where other supports 
weizh pounds, The price is within the reach of all. Hundieds 
ef doctors recommend it. A complete treatment accompanies 
the appliance. 

If you know of any child suffering from any spinal trouble, 
hunchback, or crooked spine write and tell us all aboutthe ca: 


PHILO BURT MFG.CO., 297-3rd St., Jamestowr, I!. \. 
















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


their numerators, and the problem now 
becomes, divide $470 among.A, Band C 
so that their shares may be to each other 
in order as 20, 15 and 12. Then, 

i of $470 $200, A's share, 

1 of $470=$150, Bs share, and 

42 of $470--$120, C's share. 
8 


. If .74t of the weight of rice is 
starch and .155 of the weight of potatoes 
is starch, find the number of bushels ot 
potatoes, 60 pounds to the bushel, re- 
| quired to furnish as much starch as 100 
| pounds of rice. 





|} 100X%.741 lb.=74.1 pounds, amount of 
| starch in 100 pounds of rice. 
| 60X.155 pounds=g.3 pounds, amount 
| 


74.1 pounds+g.3 pounds 


|, 9: A merchant increased his capital 
| during the first year by 331% of itself, 
| and during the second year by 25% of 
'the capital at the end of the first year. 
He then lost a sum equal to 36% of his 
original capital during the third year, 
'and had $11760 left. Was his original 
capital increased or decreased, and how 
much? 
Solution: : 

Let 300% original capital. 

331% of 300%--100%, gain first year. 
Then, 


300% +100% —400%, capital at end of 











A Dann’s Noiseless ) Postpaid 


~ for 

Blackboard Eraser { 106ts 
anda Pint Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 

: The above mentioned arti- 

: cles possess such exceptional 

meritthatthey are used in 

the schools of leading cities. 

Special offer is made to 

acquaint school people with 

the great merit of the goods. 


Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE, 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


233-235 Market S8t.. CHICAGO, 
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“i PINS 
\g - 

From our factory direct to you. We a 

manufacture the very latest and exclu- oes 

sive line of Class, Fraternal, Sorority, 

and Club pins in Sterling Siiver, Gold 

and Goldplate. Send for our free catalogue. 


iC. K. GROUSE & CO. 


L NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














Medals and Badges 
¥ FOR 
bh School Collegeg&-Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Bedge Co., 





ode: 0k, 75-77 Nassau St, N. 
Bitver 60 Send for Catalogue 








SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Hither¥ style withany three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1,00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
madé for ay School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimat Catal free. 

Bastian Bros. Co. 299 South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y¥. 











YOUR ADDRESS sent to us on a po8tal will | 


bring you samples of our ’ 


Up-To-Date Grade Cards. 
Send to-day, Teachers, and have them for your 
spring work. Address, STERLING SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO., Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 








$125 Pays Tuition, Board and 
Room for 48 weeks 


No other ‘school offers such excellent instruc- 
tion and accomodation forthe money expended, 
Hundteds of young men and women who are 
thinking of going to Normal School, will be 
interested in the fact that the expenses for board 
and tuition at the 


Marion 
Normal College 


are about one half the amount usually paid in 
other first class colleges. 

This college has won a repniation for high- 
grade, practical work. It is an **Accredited” 
school, meeting all the requirements of the State 
Board. Students can enter at any time. For 
illustrated catalogue and full particulars address 


C.W.Boucher, Pres., or Mrs. C.W.Boucher, Vice-Pres..Box 04, Marion, Ind. 


first year. 
25% of 400% =100=, gain second year. 
| Then, 
400 % +100 % = 
second year. 
36% of 300% =108%, loss third year, and 
| 500% —108%=392%, amount left at end 
| of third year. 
| + 392 = $11760. 
| 1% = $30, and 
| 


500%, capital at end of 


300% —-$go000, original capital, Then, 
$11760—$go00=$2760, amount by which 
his original capital was increased. 


10. If % of the time past noon:=74 of 
the time till midnight, what is the time? 


Solution: 
Let 4%=time past noon. 
3% —time till midnight. 
4%4+3% —7%, time from noon till mid- 
| 


Then, 





night. 
«*s 7%=I12 hours. 
1% —'2 hours, and 
| 4% --.48 hours, or6hrs., 51 min., 25° sec. 


| .* The correct time is 51 min. 252 sec. 
| past 6 P.M. 


11, Aman buys 50 gross of buttons 
| for 25, 10 and 5 off, and disposed of the 
lot for $35.91, at a profit of 12% on their 
cost. What was the list price of the but- 
| tons, and what was the amount of his | 
| profit ? | 
Solution: | 
let 100% =list price. 
100% —25% == 75%, amount left after | 
first discount. 
10% of 75%=-7.5%, second discount. 
Then, 
157 —7.5 %=—67.5%, amount left after 
second discount. 
5% of 67.§%=3-375%, 
Then, 
67.5 %—3-375 % —64.125%, amount left 
after third discount. 
.*. 64.125 % = $35.91; 
1% $.56, and 
100 /, =$56, the list price as required. 
Let 100% =-cost of buttons. 
12% —rate of gain on this cost. 
112% =$35.91 ; 
1% — $.320625, and 
100 % -~$32.0625, the cost of the buttons. 
$35.91 —$32.0614 =$3.8434, the net profit 
as required. 


third discount. 


Then, 





12. Aschoolroom is 15 ft.x 60 ft.x72 ft. 
The ventilator is 2ft.x2ft. What must | 
be the velocity of the air, in feet per | 
second, to change the air in 8 minutes? | 


Solution: 

15X60X72==64800 cubic feet, volume 
of che air in the room, 

2X2-—4, the number of square feet ina 
cross section of the ventilator. Then the 
air in the room may be regarded asa 
prism whose base is 4 square feet and 
whose volume is 64800 cubic feet. 

.*. 64800--4=16200 feet, length of thie 
prism of air which must pass through thie 
ventilator in 8 minutes, or 480 seconds. 
Then, 

16200--480= 3334, the velocity in feet 
per second with. which this prism of air 

















must pass through the ventilator opening. 


(a a 
number of bushels of potatoes as required. | 





Dust carrics 
moving fect of the pupils cause the 
through the air. 
so long as fhe /loovs remain dry and u 


| 
| dust can be practically eliminated. 
| 
| 


atmosphere cleansedl the chances for 


tionately. Standard Floor 


: rae: te Eoaetere l'loor 
AANDARD alf barréls, and iz 
FLOOR 


We wait fo prove th 
expense. e will t 





from our agencies, 
applying. 











Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition © | 
t':¢ germs of disease, The constant change of classes and the ever | 


Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost, | 
Ry treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Dressing reduces duit over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the | 


rooms, but also preserves the floors, 
cracking and splintering and at the same time Icssens the 
cost and labor of carctaking. 


Not intended for household use. 
A Free Demonstration. 


how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. 


Boards of Education, School Superintendents, principals, and Teachers | 
shou! d write for information, testimonials and cur free book “* Dust and its 
Dangers.’’ The health of your pupils may depend on your action. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





schoolroom floors, 
dust to rise from the floor and circulate 


untreated the danger will still exist, 


Expericuce proves that Standard Floor 


‘ contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
Prevents them from 





Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
1 one scallion and five gallon cans, | 


e ef.iciency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
reatfree of chorge one schoolroom or corridor 
To localities far removed 
we will send free sample with full directions for 


(Incorporated) 























DEVOE Water Color Boxes are specially made to fit the modern idea of 


teaching Pupils to produce colo 
you'll find them uniform and true in 


rs by the mixing of primary shades ; 
color and pure in quality. 


We make them in large variety and at all prices for you to choose from. 


No. 122 above, has four colors; Carmine, Ultra-Marine Blue, 


Black and Perfect Yellow ; 


No. 


7 brush. Charcoal Gray or 


another Perfect Yellow in place of Black, if desired. 





Crimson, 
Neo. 7B 


No. 118, has 8 half-pans; 
Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray; 


nent New Blue, New Green, Orange, 
rush. 


Devoe Art Stencils and Stencil colors furnish a fascinating and useful occupation for child 


and adult. 
Address Dept. 3 


De 


176 Randolph 


Fulton and William Streets, New York. 


@ Special prices on all lines of art materials to Schools and Teachers. 


voe 


Street, Chicago. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 








TEACHERS’ 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSE 


SOUVENIRS 


Our 1910 Proposition Will Interest All 
Teachers, 


No. 2- Booklet Style Size folded 4x5*4 in., 12 pages; cover printed in 


Write For Samples Today 


4 colors and emvossed in rich gold, deckled edge, 





tied with silk tassel. First 
graphed plates; second inse 
of School,’ is lithographed 


No. 3-Liberty Bell Souvenir ie: 3x5’; four parts; 


insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from litho 
rt fine cameo plate paper on which a poem, ‘At Close 
. Price Postpaid 5e each ; 6e each with your Photo, 


i : f united 
with silk ribbon, Actual reprodue 





tion of famous Liberty Bell 


School Poem printed on one part. One page printed to your order. 
Photo 7e each; withont Photo 6¢ each. 10 per cent discount if 30 or more are ordered. 


No. 1-Two Card Style Two heavy 


. Printed in 5 colors and embossed in gold, Close of 
Price with 


embossed cards size 8oxf © in, 
Embossed in white, rich blue and gold. 





I 
Photo on enc 
We print to your order ine 


of all Your Pupils. 
Photo Souvenirs 








All photos copied oval. 


Samples Free. +. 
The Ohio Printing Co., 





Address only to Home Office. 





small photos, copy always as good as photo we copy. 


Yeckled edge. zied with silk tassel, Priee postpaid 4!,¢ eaeh; S4,¢ each with your 
eara, 


Transparent Envelopes to match either style, le each. ¢ 
er, 


ither style Souvenir, Name of school, District Num 


Township, County, State, Teacher’s Name, Names of School Board, and Names 


can be had for either style. Send your photo; we will 
return same in good condition, We can copy large or 
Photos guaranteed 10 yrs, 


Stamp will be uppreciated to show good faith. All or- 
rs filied promptly and in a business-like manner. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Box 22, W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor. 
We have discontinued all branch offices. 








OUTLINES for Debates and Fssays. Prepared 


to order on given Subjects, $1.00 
each, F.S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


Catalog of Professional and Amateur 
Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minetrel 
Jokes, Recitations, Make-up Goods ,ete., 
sent free. Ci-4 & fFitzherald, 29 Ann St.. New York 


PLAYS 








6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR March 1910 













































































a poe a oe rs sae 
The Year’s Entertai ts Strong Words of Commendation 
A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Month of the School Year. 
Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee We recently asked about fifteen hundred County Superintendents for 
HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- their opinion of The Year’s Entertainments. About one thousand re- 
ranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. plied, undoubtedly giving these books the greatest array of endorsements 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete programs ever bestowed upon any book or set of buoks. We are publishing a 
for different grades, appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- " 
bos oa iegersy ¥ ‘ ‘ . . few of them below. 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other special occasions. With 

‘se programs as a_ basis, » books 
the ee apy nae iva eer oa — E. G. McFarland, Spokane, Wash., | O. A. Clark, Jackson, Ohio, Mem- Lao 
provide a vast amount of intertain- Supt. Spokane County Schools: — ‘‘I’ ber Board Examiners, Jackson County a 
ment Material, made up of Recitations, have examined The Year’s Entertain- Schools: — ‘‘We- expected something C 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, ments and am much pleased with good but The Year’s Entertainments ex- 

Memory Geis, with directions to ped mashaaili. teats ete a lige ee reel gh 
7 ee ea Re IRE eS IN. . O. Skrioseth, Lakota, N. D., Supt. | 211Ce s ob 
Teachers, Hints for Decorations, ete. alien County Gchatla:—*The tod Liat | represented.”” 

re were oe of Entertainment Books I have ever! Nellie West.Carter, Red Cloud, Nebr., 

big index dl printed er. ‘al seen,’’ ‘Supt. Webster County Schools:—‘Any 
conmdeenemaairlerhiad.“shatelbr-ahoe. sarees: Carl R. Marcusen, Price, Utah, Supt. , teacher would find The Year’s Enter- 
arrangement the titles of over six hun- Carbon County Schools: —‘*After a care- | tainments an invaluable help in plan- 
dred selections contained in the ten ful examination of The Year’s Enter-|"ing her work for the year, I have 
books. By having the full index in —emgae I eA paged yee | 72 a titanaed teem pata of enter- 

od - RR EE ee ae 1e1, 1ey a long felt need. | P ate 
each “re “ay a idils find oe Their convenient form should make Alice Florer, York, Nebr., Supt. 
lection Gesired, them popular.’’ York County Schools:—‘‘These Enter- J 

Contents Circular giving full de- “sg L. C. Mersfelder, Clovis, N. M.,|tainment Books are simply fine. We 
scription of the books, the complete — Supt. Curry County Schools:—‘‘I wish have been needing something of this 
i, pe ape I CONTENTS to say that I have carefully examined kind fora long lime and in my mind ee 
index, etc., sent on request. Following ixtable of Gontents arranged) the 10 volumes of Year’s Entertain. | they fill the bill. re 

: by Programs. Complete Index giving every ments and I can conscientiously say G. Swan, Klamath, Oreg., Supt 1Ke 
] > > selection, sc , etc., appe sh book. - 4 S ° ’ ’ e» . 

For General Use. W hile the ar- § wlection pap nar oe that I consider it the best collection) Klamath County Schools:—‘'You may SO : 
rangement of THe YEAR’s ENTERTAIN-Ff geptember Program along this line that I have ever seen, !say touny of the teachers under my tior 
MENTS is based on various complete Program tor Labor Day : The set is certainly worth many times | jurisdiction that the books, The Year’s fart 
programs as above stated, the material epee Fe a off the price to any live teacher,’’ Entertainments, have my unqualified ar 
tng used rev colleen of these ro- Program for Parents’ Day q. P. Wilson, Liberty, Ind., Supt. endersement. I hope you will succeed ma} 

‘ us or Ss bse pr OCTUBER Union County Schools:—“I think this |i" placing a set in hands of teachers in adh 
grams in many other ways, either in yi renew ia for October, ft isthe most valuable collection of School | ach school in the county,”’ Uni 
connection with set programs or other- 9 yj.cccianeous Program for October, | Entertainments I have ever seen,’’ W. Lee Gilmore, New Castle, Pa., mo} 
wise, as desired. Intermediate and Grammar Grades Jennie Steele Huegle, Des Moines, Supt. Lawrence County Schools:—‘‘The 

. Program ae la., Supt. Polk County Schools :—‘‘I | Entertainments are fine. No teacher ab 

Character of : Contents. The Thankegiving, Primary Grades have examined your Entertainment |¢4” afford to be without them, I hope aue 

compiler has exercised great care that Thanksgiving, Seamer and Inter- Books very carefully and appreciate be can ! _— them in every schoc] in sug, 

> ital Boel “_ 1 liate Grades >j i T _— -ertai » very | Uiis county.” thy 
only the choicest and most nig hicemanenes Prenton: bilwacy Dal peter ene They are certainly very Satin, titles tn. ties whi 
selections should appear in these books, DECEMBER yin i illiee adie toes pee pedis a ae, oa. muc 

re eee tibia Bina damn A Program for Whittier’s Birthday ‘dgar C. Pruitt, Springfield, ‘ol = , ae bah inca a 
” ith the result that she has succeed d Christmas in the Primary Grades” Supt. Sangamon eniey "tise: __ | Year's Entertainments are simply great. te 
in presenting a rare collection of en- pier ter hy eget Iuter- “The Year's Entertainments would be| Will be very useful and appropriate for t val 
tertainment material. A large num- JANUARY a great help to any teacher, and if I special exercises. it ¢ 
ber of selections appear for the first | New Year in the Primary Grades . were back in the schoolroom I should| B. O. Tankersley, Watertown, S. D., that 

‘ ° ° New Year in the Grammar and In- ‘ 9 . . . » Sa Bris 2 
time ina general collection, as they cece aiding, saihasinin want them. it, wey gun 
are . cto ¢ TH] > 4 A Miscellaneous Program for Fore- . 7 zins : Pte Ais S S) : 
are protected by copy! ight and could fathers’ Day (Dec. 21st) Pog Pe eon am gy of the kind that I have seen.’’ the 
be used only by consent of author or FEBRUARY = delighted with The Year's E ‘n.| S$. L. Long, Littleton, W. Va., Supt. no ¢ 

blisher N ains has been spared § Program for W ashington’s Birthday 8 will le Years Entertain ae : Sy : lk a F 
publisher, — .NO neg as) Deen Sparee | yp ogram for Lincoln's Birthday ments and will take pleasure in calling | Wetzel County Schools:—The ‘‘Year’s : 
to make these books of exceptional Program for Valentine’s Day our teachers’ attention to them.’? Entertainments contain the most help- pals 

, it é | we | . Program for Lougfellow’s Birthday f ‘ ; tul material tor special day programs oF ve 
RETESET SSE MARCH G. H. Mickel, Hawesville, Kentucky, |that it has been my pleasure to exam- a 

A Miscellaneous Spring Program Supt. Hancock County Schools :—‘‘Your | ; ae at aia : edu 
shi , ite Bt : z . S: ne. <A set of the books should be in 

No Matter What Other En-J 4 Program ao . Year’s Entertainments at hand and Iam |eyery teacher's library.”’ evel 
tertainment Books You May g program for Easter delighted with them. The selections |“ “atice M, Sampson, Cheyenne, Wyo., nail 
Have you need these, yet with these Paoli feecom ee ee ene ee Supt. Laramie County Schools:—‘‘The N 
books little else in this line would be centr W. A. Mussetter, LaGrange, Mo., | Year’s Entertainments are excellent and com 
really needed for they aim to and] 4 Memoria! Day Program Supt. Lewis County Schools :—*‘'I am/}I am sure will prove of great practical sche 

an al e of terial @ 4 Temperance Program delighted with The Year’s Entertain- | benefit to our teachers.’’ 
do supply 2n abundance of materia oe . Aus 
speed jill _ JUNE ments and shall recommend that each W. H. Savage, Rushville, N. Y., AAs 
for any occasion. er saa teacher in the county procure the same ;|/Com, Yates County Schools:—‘‘I am [| mal 

Graded Much of the material is tie a. they are invaluable to the live teacher.’’ | greatly pleased with The Year's Enter- [| sche 
graded, in some instances both prirmary and more advanced pro- M. D. Shumaker, Winchester, Ohio, | t!uments and oo >? will be - | as 1 
5 5 ; ‘od for the same occasion—a feature President of Adams County Board of | reat use to teacliers, aml surprise thos 
gramsand material being supplied for the same occ Examiners: — ‘Have carefully ex-|and pleased at the enterprise shown in J) waa 
that must prove most helpful. amined The Year’s Entertainments and Publishing them. | lool 

: 5 ee ‘ J . think they contain some of the best} V. R. Hungerford, Paw Paw, Mich., 00 

Size, Price, Etc. The set Comprises ten volumes poe —— special day programs and recitations;}Com. Van Buren County Schools: hut 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5}x8) in, They appropriate for the different months of |— ‘The Year’s Entetainments are ime 
are well printed on good paper with strong and attractive paper covers the school year that I have ever seen.’’ | fine.’’ bee 
and have many halftone illustrations for use In pantonmumes, etc. - peter 

Th Pp P { The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c | The Complete set of 10 Vols. Import tant Notice inst 

€ I TicCe€ | the Last Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60¢ ) $1.00 bali : ; ‘ M 

Sets will not be otherwise broken All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25 The subscription price of Normal Instructor is to be increased to for 
. . 1.00 a year on June Ist next, at which time it wi w 

Combination Rates : : J vibe y segs re it will be enlarged, ne fror 

The Year’s Entertainments can be obtained in either half or full epartments a ane eee Se ee . Sch 
sets in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, In the meantime subscriptions, either new or renewal, will be ac- won 
etc., as follows: fut! imer cepted as follows: - 

10 Vols. (5Yols,) ut 
With Normal Instructor one yeafr............-+++ 3S sShedsookeeain $1.47 $1.18 One Year cece ce seee cnee® 75 dep 

. “ “ we VOATS...... ccc cceecereeeeeeeeeseenercceeeces ° ye a Two Years re) aes 1.00 > scor 

‘ “ “ IVE VOAMS. ......ccceeceeeeeeceeeetee ceneeeeenes : : : 4 * 

“Primary Plans OMe year .............c.sssseeseessseseeseeseeseeeeees 1.72 1.43 Five Years............. 2.00 ; 

$¢ Both Publications OMe Year ........0-..cseeecee ceeeeeeenteeee aes 2.12 1.83 di Mv 4 x ; . mist 

* — Seeley’s Question BOOK. ............ssscsesessessssesssreessesersneess 1.72 1.43 and in combination with the The Year's Entertainments at rates ever 

ms Every Day 86 8 ts ohne cavpchossberbasscossssbbepsesssen Ay = given in schedule at left, ° wn 

The Pathfinder..............0...... cecseeeeeseeeecceceeseeeeseeenenenens J 5 2 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY D ille, New York ip 
. A. OW ’ ansville, New Yor ay 
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